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PRFPACE 


T infi work coTcni the perwd which inrerrcned bo* 
twim Drake • drcanuwrigation of the world «t 
the cloeo of the tutcfotb century nnd the founding of 
CatcotU nl the end of the »eTrnteenth oenturv Thooe 
were the year* in which the imluil effort* were made by 
the Fnglwh to eatnbliab themwlves in the East aa tradem. 
ll waa aa far a* thia part of the world Is oonocmed pro* 
rminenlly the ago of the advcnlurer — the merchant ad 
tmtnrrr if you will, but atfll of the true adventurer who 
ii'eka fortune by bh daring enterprise and his mother wit 
For swried intercat and picturesque ness there is no more 
fasanatbig period than this m the whole of the Fmpirofl 
past Tragedy and comedy mingled their elements m 
what waa m essence one of the most romantio dramas of 
the world a hbtoty ilen atarted out to build up a com 
merctal connexion, and they ended in Upng the founda- 
tions of a dominion over aben peoples more wonderful 
than that of Romo in her palmiest daya. Uow this waa 
accomplished a told in the accompanying pages, but the 
author a aim has been not eo much to write an exhaustive 
hiatory as to bring into prominenco the perionahtica of 
those who were engaged In tha great work— -to ahow what 
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manner of men they were, how they struggled and fought 
and how m many cases they died for their country m 
furtherance of aims which on their full fruition in subse- 
quent years were to lead to the dommance of the British 
race m India Their splendid part m the buildmg of the 
Empire has been obscured by the more dazzlmg achieve- 
ments of the men of a later generation who on an ampler 
stage and with more impressive accessories carried forward 
the story of British ascendency from crisis to crisis to its 
magnificent denouement m the unchallenged supremacy 
of Bntam under the eegis of the Crown Eew of those 
who read this work, however, will be prepared to deny 
that many of these humble adventurers of the seven- 
teenth century are fully worthy of a place m the illustrious 
roll of men who made the Empire. 

It should be stated that the work is mainly based on 
the splendid senes of records preserved at the India Office, 
which supply a full history of the early life of the English 
m the East In the prosecution of his researches the 
author received the most complete facdities from the cour- 
teous officials at the India Office Library, and he desires 
to avail hims elf of this opportumty of making due acknow- 
ledgment of their kmdness As far as the earheat years 
of the penod dealt with are concerned he has to express 
his mdebtednesB to the useful senes of transcnpts edited 
by Mr Wm Foster under the authonty of the Indian 
Government These volumes, reproduomg as thSy do 
m faithful detail the text of the older documents, many of 
which are illegible to any but an expert archivist, are of 
immense value to the wnter who is deahng with any 
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fjvxcUl phfl.'U' of British Indun hwlorj’ Tho topo may b« 
pmnJttM that thr mim wHJ bo continued until til the 
neb •loro of hi^toncal Uct ond inadent U nude rradil/ 
nccetsible to the Iterary ftudcnl, 

A, W 

Lojcnojr •/otiuary, 1011. 
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W HEN the long reign of Elizabeth vaa drawing 
toward! Ha splendid dose there waa planted 
m the mmds of Englishmen a mighty idea. Their oon 
ception waa of an England no longer 8elf>centred and self 
contained — no mere ** aceptrod isle ” eeated in splendid 
isolation upon the mviolato aea, bnt of a power which, 
bnratiDg the artificial bonds imposed by an arrogant 
foreign domination wonld make ita commercial frontierB 
oo-tenmnouB with the utmost lumta of the known world. 
Many causes contrihutod to produce this awakening of 
the national oonaaousneea to the country’s higher des- 
tmiea. The voyages of the early navigators by lifting 
the enrtam upon the reahties of that mystenons outer 
world which had enstsd hitherto to a large extent only 
m the imagination created an mtereet m strange peoplea 
17 B 
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and unfamiliar lands Tlie stream of wealth which flowed 
mto Spam and Portugal from their distant possessions 
also acted as a powerful stimulus to the pohcy of adven- 
ture But undoubtedly it was Drake’s cmcumnavigation 
of the world m 1677 which gave the first direct impulse 
to the national desire for a ** place m the sun,” to use a 
modem phrase That wonderful achievement, by its 
mcomparable audacity as an essay m seamanship, not 
less than by its bnlhant success as an exercise m the ever- 
popular process of “ singemg the Spamard’s beard,” had 
thrilled the imagmation of the people to an extraordmary 
degree It was the electric spark which set aflame the 
smouldermg ambitions of the nation and brought to life 
schemes of commercial aggrandisement which had hitherto 
been mere vague aspirations It was realised that where 
Drake and his httle handful of men had gone, and where 
Cavendish had followed, others equally brave and resolute 
could go The Eastern seas were wide, the markets there 
•open to all who were adventurous enough to resort to 
them , the native populations were not unkindly disposed. 
Nothmg, m fact, but the barrier of an insolent claim to 
monopoly was mterposed to the creation of wide and 
lucrative new opemngs for trade The barrier, it is true, 
was a substantial one — ^nothing less than the armed might 
of the two greatest naval powers then existmg , but the 
nation was m the mood to take whatever risks there rmght 
be m challengmg this powerful combmation 
Accurately interpreting the national will Elizabeth 
issued her defiant rephes to the Spanish protests In 
burmng words she dechned to accept the limitations by 
which his most Cathohc Majesty sought to keep English 
ships from trespassmg upon bs Eastern preserves Her 
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Bpinted assertiona of Engliali mdependenoo of the famoos 
decree of Pope Alexander VI dividing the mirid between 
the Spanish and the Fortngneee were amongst the most 
potent of the causes which led to the despatch of the 
Spanish Armada m 1588. And the defeat of the Armada 
in its tnm was another important link in the oham of or 
cnmstanoea which associates Drake s adventure with the 
establishment of British power in the East, For the 
victory not only freed England from a foreign religious 
despotism, but it threw open the seas of the world to her 
trade. The influence which for nearly a century had made 
the whole of the opulent markets of the Orient a close pre 
serve for Spam and Portugal was, m fact, fatally under 
mined by the three days struggle m the Englmh Channel 
and the subsequent chase. The bleaching tunben of the 
Spanish galleons on the Irish and Sootoh coasts were the 
monuments of a dead era From that time England set 
her face towards the East, never again to turn from it. 

Though the defeat of the Spanish Armada was the real 
turning point In the history of En^ish expansion over 
seas the keen spirit of adventure which had been aroused 
by Drakes orcumnavigation of the world found active 
ex pre ss ion [m several directums pnor to the groat sea 
victory One enterprise which grew out of the enthusiasm 
of the period was an expedition organized by the Earl of 
Leicester under the direct patronage of Elizabeth for pur 
poses of trade with the East by way of the Cape, To dis- 
guise the real purpose of the voyage it was given out that 
its object was the discovery of ^e North Wert paseage 
to India — that will o the wisp which m tha earlier period 
of the century then closing had lured so many mtrepid 
Enghah and Dutch navigators to splendid failures m the 
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loy regions of the Arctic Circle Two ships, the Scdt, 
galleon of 400 tons, and the Edward Bonaveniure, of 300, 
were contributed by the Queen, and two smaller craft, of 
60 tons and 40 tons respectively, furnished by private 
enterprise, constituted the fleet 
The command was entrusted to Edward Fenton, a scion 
of a well-known Nottmghamshire family, who with a 
spirit common m that age had abjured the easy hfe of a 
country gentleman for a career of adventure He had 
sailed in Frobisher’s second voyage for the discovery of the 
North-West passage m command of one of the vessels 
of the fleet But apart from this he had had httle ex- 
perience m seamanship What he lacked in this respect 
was supphed by the second m command, Wm Hawkins, 
a member of the famous Plymouth family, who had all 
the gemus of his race for navigation 
Unhappily, from the outset of the expedition a keen 
rivalry arose between the two commanders as a result 
of the superior attainments of the subordmate Fenton 
was domineermg and headstrong, and he was altogether 
lackmg m the steadfastness which was necfessary to bnng 
to a successful conclusion so arduous and even perilous an 
enterprise as a voyage to the East then was 
When the fleet reached St Helena at the end of Sep- 
tember the eccentric admiral was seized with the fantastic 
idea of annexing the island and proclaimmg himself long 
of it The httle Atlantic islet, to be rendered famous more 
than two centuries later by Napoleon’s mcarceration upon 
it, IS an agreeable resting-place after a long voyage, but 
it was then far too isolated and exposed to be held for a 
year by any power that did not possess absolute mastery 
at sea This truth was ultimately realized by Fenton, 
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bnt tn abandonmg his mad parposo he took up with another 
scheme c^uaUj fntlle and in iU rtaulta more mlscblorons 
Instead of prosecuting the voyage to the East he con 
ducted a semi ptraUcnl mid along Iho coast of BranL 
One of his smaller vessels suffered shipwreck off the mouth 
of the River Plate, and the crew manning it were seised 
and sent pnsonen to lama The lemninlng vessels after 
a brush with a Spanisb fleet directed their course to Eng 
land, which they reached on June 27 1GS3 When the 
fleet dropped anchor in the Downs Hawkins was a dose 
prisoner In irons. He afterwards gave out that Fenton 
had attempted his life to prevent the exposure of his folly 
Fenton’s own story, of course was different but the 
fiasco in which the enterprise had resulted was too com 
plete to bo explained away by any failings of a subordinate 
Fenton after the facts had been investigated dropped 
into obscunty What became of Hawkins is an interesting 
problem of history He is idenliGed by some suthontiea 
with a notable commander in the employ of the East India 
Company who will be met with farther on in this narrative, 
Bnt the connexion has by no means been salisfactonly 
established. The strong probability appears to be that 
he shared the disrepnta which attached to the expedition 
to the extent of not again being entrusted with an impor 
taut command at sea 

In the year following Fenton s fruitless essay m explora- 
tion Raleigh conducted the first of the senes of memorable 
expeditions which resulted m the foundation of the Colony 
of Virginia and the establishment of tba English connexion 
with the North Amencan Oontment His aotuevemenU 
in that region constitute a brillbnt page in English history 
But more to the immediate purpose of this work was the 
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voyage undertake^ by Thomas Cavendish m 1586 to the 
East Eolloivmg closely the course steered by Drake 
nine years previous^ Cavendish proceeded by way of 
the Straits of Magellan to the Moluccas and thence home , 
round the Cape of Good Hope The enterprise was not 
less successful than was its earher prototype Attacks 
on Spamsh shippmg in the Eastern seas yielded a rich har- 
vest of spoil which returned to the promoters of the enter- 
prise a handsome dividend on their capital outlay 
Cavendish’s success wiped out the efiect of Fenton’s 
failure People once more turned their thoughts to the 
possibihty of opemng up a trade with the East When 
the country had fairly settled down after the excitement 
of the defeat of the Armada a further adventure, having for 
its object the exploitation of Eastern markets, was floated. 
It brought to the front, in the person of James Lancaster, 
a man who was dcstmed to leave his mark on the history 
of the development of the British Empire m the East 
Lancaster was a typical specimen of the Elizabethan sea 
dog His place of birth and his ancestry are obscure, but 
his early years of manhood appear to have been spent m 
roving after the approved manner of his class From his 
own statements we gather that he was brought up amongst 
the Portuguese, that during this period of youth he “ hved 
among them as a gentleman, served them as a soldier, 
and associated with them as a merchant ” He acquired 
a perfect knowledge of their language and as complete 
on insight into their character Famihanty, m his case, 
markedly bred contempt He described them as a people 
without truth or faith, who if they could not prevail by 
force would strive to win an advantage with their “ deceiv- 
ablc tongues ” His feeling was something more than the 
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common ptejodieo o( tie period opamrt the two great coIoih 
lung races. It was a passion which savonred of revengo 
for somo diro injnry done At a mental equipment for 
a loader in an mterpnio such as that to which wo have 
referred tho mere despatch of which gave a direct chal 
Icnge to Portoguese anprcmacy in tho East it was not to 
bo equalled m atimnlativo force Only tho burning 
memory of wrongs auflered could perhaps have carried 
forward to a rnccessfal Issuo the great movement for 
widemng the bounds of England a commerce of which 
Lancaster may bo said to have been tho pioneer Another 
quaUheatJon of valno in this oonnoaon to which Itancaster 
could by claim was the fact that he had served in ih* 
Armada fight directly under Drake. What that meant 
to a man of the Ehxabothan adventurer class we cannot 
perhaps at thia distance of time adequately realize. But 
by analogy drawn from tho events of a more recent penod 
H u possible to belioro that the heroes of tho classic con 
test earned with them in their Undertakings a prcstigo 
which bad its inflaenoe on fnend and foo alike 
lAucasler in the expedition with which wo are now 
deolmg aerved oa second in command under Georgo Ray 
mond^ whoso appointment aa General ” — to adopt tho 

phnueology of tho timo — had been secured by influence 
amongst tho httlo coteno of London merchants who snp* 
plied tho funds. There were threo ships in all equipped 
for this formidable task of dn\’mg a we^ into the Portu 
gueso Eastern trade monopoly Raymond hoisted hb 
flag on the Pendo-pe a vesael of somewhat over 300 tons 
burthen Lsneaster brought to the rendezvous the EdvMrd 
Donarenttire, the ship of 300 tons which he had commanded 
in the Armada conflict , wHlo a third craft of about CO 
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tons, the Merchant Royal, was in charge of Samuel Fox- 
croft It will thus he seen that the united tonnage of this 
fleet, as it was grandiloquently called, did not exceed 
that registered for a good sized pleasure yacht of our day 
The expedition sailed from Plymouth on April 10, 1591, 
touched at the Canary Islands about a month later, and 
m August dropped anchor ofi Saldama, in the modem 
Table Bay Although the voyage had thus far not been 
an unduly protracted one “ the disease of the sea,” the 
terrible scurvy, had worked havoc amongst the crew 
The ravages of the malady were so great that Raymond 
decided to send back the Merchant Royal with the worst 
of the sick cases m order that his further operations nught 
not be hampered, and the safety of the fleet possibly 
imperilled by the presence of these miserable human wrecks 
in his vessels The voyage was resumed by the Penelope 
and the Edward Bonaventure on September 8 The Cape 
was doubled on the foUowmg day, and almost immediately 
the ships fell m with one of those hurricanes which have 
given unenviable distmction to the great South African 
promontory m the annals of navigation 
In the whole range of natural phenomena there is, per- 
haps, nothing more awe-mspmng than one of these Atlantic 
tempests Immense waves fifty or sixty feet high, whose 
white tip of foam accentuates their inky blackness, sweep 
in majestic grandeur along, convejmg m their irresistible 
might a sense of power which seems to reduce to absolute 
nothmgness the puny human efiorts to avert the calamity 
which each mountamous mass of water appears to threaten 
The sky overhead, thick with sombre masses of cloud, is 
gashed with great streaks of hghtning which, playmg about 
the masts of the labouring ship, form from time to tune balls 
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of fire rrhoso radmneo Bufiaaea the scene with an unearthly 
brifliancy AH the time the wind howls through the nggtng 
with n shnclang noao whkh deafens the car and odds 
another element of horror to Impressions already folly 
charged with fatcfnl significance 
It was into inch a scene os this that the two ships were 
hurried on that eventful September day in 1591 For a 
tone they kept company but on the evenbg of the fourth 
dav after leaving Table Bay those on the deck of the Edward 
Bonarmture saw an immense wave engulf the Penelope 
As from that moment her lights were no longer visible, 
they drew the inference — correct na It proved— that she 
had foundered with all on board. The Edward Dorxaten 
ittrt contmued to battle with the storm for four dajrs 
Then an appaUmg catastrophe occurred which seemed 
for the moment to have sealed the vxssel s fato About 
ten o dock in the morning a flash of lightning accompanied 
by a deafenmg crash of thunder, struck tho ship Not a 
single soul on board escaped the shock. Four men were 
IdUed outnght ‘ their necks bemg wrong m Bonder with 
ont ipeakmg any word, as tho graphio narmtlvo of the 
historian of the expedition pats it. As to the other mem 
beis of the crow, “ aome were stneken blind, others were 
burned hi their legs and others in their breasts so that 
they voided blood while others, ogam wero drawn out 
at length ns thongh they bad been racked. 

Happily this was tho dying effort of the storm. In a 
few days tho conditions hod so mnoh Improved that the 
crew were able to rest and recover from tho effects of tho 
lightning A call at Zanzihar enabled Lancaster to take 
on board a pilot who knew the East Indies, He is described 
in tho narrative of Edmond Barker Lancaster s snb- 
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ordinate, as a “ negro,” but in all probability be vras of tbe 
same race as the Indian seamen who m this era compose 
the lasear crews of many of oui ocean-going steamers in 
the East Such have for ages navigated the Indian ocean, 
and they no doubt constituted a numerous community 
at Zanzibar at the end of the sixteenth century as tlicy do 
to-day 

Whatever his nationality the pilot must have proved 
of great service to Lancaster Drake and Cavendish’s 
expeditions had not touched at any part of India, nor 
had they utilized in their passage from the China Sea to 
the Atlantic the Straits of Malacca, which now arc almost 
invariably traversed by vessels proceeding to or coming 
from the Ear East The pilot’s local knowledge enabled 
Lancaster not only to test the value of the great strategic 
waterway which we command by the possession of Smga- 
pore, but, what for him at the time was of more moment, 
to make personal acquamtance with the natural advan- 
tages of Penang 

When the Edward Bonaveniure got into the Indian Ocean 
the old enemy, scurvy, reappeared m an aggravated form 
The crew m time was so reduced that it became imperative 
that a rather prolonged stay should be made in some salu- 
brious locahty After touchmg at the Nicobar Islands, 
Lancaster sailed for Penang where he arrived at the 
begmmng of Jime with his men in the last stages of weak- 
ness The excellent air of the island was a tome which had 
na efiect on the enfeebled constitutions of many , but 
Penang then was an uninhabited waste devoid of the fresh 
food supphes which were so essential to the invahds 
Twenty-six of the unfortunates died in a short time, amongst 
them Mr Ramold Golding, “ a merchant of great honesty 
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and mucli discretioiu^’ IIo and hU fellows were tho first 
of British birth whoM bones were laid to rest m Malayn« 
The rirnvors In the Edicard Bonavaxture numbered thirty 
three men and one boy, and of these *' not post twenty 
two were sound for bbonr and help and not past a third 
part sailort ’ 

Senoua, even desperate as the condition of the expedi 
tion was Lancaster did not abandon hope On the con 
trarv he made his departure from Penang at the end of 
August 1592 the atartrag point of some rather audacious 
freebootmg Lspying three ihips m the Straits one morn- 
ing ho gara them chaso and orcntually overhauled them. 
Two which were native craft bden with mcrohandiio, be- 
bnglng to Pegu trader*, were albwed to oontmuo their 
voyage but the third ahlp, provmg to be Portuguese 
owned, was confiscated. Afterwards a further small 
capture was made and a brge vessel of 400 tons the SL 
Thomf only missed becoming a prize by reason of tho bet 
that the Edtrard IhnavaUtiTt was too ahorthanded to 
spare men to sail her The same considerations did not 
prevent Lancaster from attacking a great galleon of 700 
tons which a day or two bter appeared on tho aocne, to 
hb immense gratification, Tho Portuguese captain, after 
a show of resisbnce, hauled down his coloura. When the 
ship was searched it wa* found to be laden with wmo and 
a miscelbneons cargo of nlka, velvets and haberdashery 
It was a prize nch enough in the of Lancaster to 
oompemate for all the porfis of the voyage. He now 
determined to retrace his coorie homewards. Early m 
December he amved oil Ceylon, and ronnding tho Cope 
in March, 1593 he dropped anchor at St, Helena in tho 
first days of April, There he found a poor wretch named 
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Segar, who had been put ashore m an apparently dying 
condition by the captain of the Merchant Royal, on the 
rather heartless assumption that the man’s chances of 
life were greater on land than on board ship Eor eigh- 
teen months the unfortunate fellow led a Grusoe-hke exis- 
tence on the island, seemg no human bemg When he 
was found he was apparently m good bodily health, but 
long isolation from his fellow-men had so weakened his 
faculties that he was unable to bear the stram of associa- 
tion with his old messmates Withm a month of leavmg 
St Helena he died, a victim to excessive ]oy, if Barker’s 
theory is correct 

The history of the Edward Bonaventure after leavmg 
St Helena was unfortunate Lancaster, instead of pro- 
ceedmg home, went off to the West Indies m search, it 
would seem, of further adventures His crew, who had had 
more than their fill of this rovmg hfe, mutmied, but were 
afterwards brought sufficiently mto submission to enable 
Lancaster to go on a cruise off the Gulf of Mexico In 
November, 1593, the Edward Bonaventure was driven 
ashore on one of the islands m that region, and was there 
abandoned Lancaster and his principal heutenant. 
Barker, took passage home m a Erench ship which, for- 
tunately fof them, was anchored at one of the islands 
in the vicimty of the wreck Ultimately they landed at 
Eye on May 24, 1594, after an absence from their native 
country of more than three years. 

To a great extent the voyage had been a disastrous one 
Two of the largest vessels were lost, only a miserable rem- 
nant of the crews ongmally embarked on the fleet hved 
to return to England, and apart from a comparatively 
small sum which Lancaster obtained by trafficking m the 
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West Indica mth the deapoJed cargo of the captured 
Portuguwe galleon there was nothing to show for the con 
udcmble outlay on the venture. The only substantial 
asset was a fund of expencnco of Eastern navigation 
which, however valuable from the larger standpoint of 
national commercial development was of small account 
m the calculations of merchants seekmg a profitablo now 
field for the utiUiation of their capital. StQl the spirit of 
enterprise m England at that penod was such that men 
were found ready to employ Lancaster afresh in a specula- 
tive xmderlaldng overseas Only five months after he 
had relumed from the Eastern voyage wo find him once 
more on his native element, tho commander of a new fleet 
of three vessels equipped for a penlous foray on tho For 
tugucse possessions m South Aracnca. Tho aggregate 
tonnage of this little squadron did not reach GOO yet such 
was the spmt of the man and his flue contempt for tho 
Portuguese that ho mode directly for the Drarilian port 
of Pernambuco which was then ono of tho chief centres of 
Portuguese trade b the West and as such heavily fortified 
By a display of cool danng and resourcefulness which was 
proof alike against the feeble defensive measures and the 
crooked diplomacy of tho local Portuguese authontlcs 
he compelled the submission of Recife, the port of Pemam 
hnoo, extiaoted a heavy ransom in the shape of treasure 
and goods, and with heavily laden ships made for home, 
amving at Blackwall m July 1695 It was a purely 
piratical expedition which cannot be justified on any 
modem principle, bnt the Elizabethan age was not a 
fastidious one m these matters. In the then near past 
the country had suffered grievous wrongs at the hands of 
both Portugal and Spain. For long yean the nation 
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•wntlied under them with only occasional opportunities 
ioT reprisals Now that the opening of the seas had given 
the opportunity of hittmg back effectively neither the 
Oovemment nor the common people was disposed to look 
too critically upon exploits which, besides paying oS old 
scores, brought a refreshmg stream of wealth m their tram. 
So the mdignant protests which in due course came from 
the peninsula were drowned m a chorus of popular acclama- 
tion anud which Lancaster retired for a period to the back- 
ground to en]oy a well earned respite from active command. 

Meanwhile, the old idea of commercial expansion m the 
Bast was quietly fermenting m the mmd of the merchant 
■class, which m the closmg years of the sixteenth century 
had become perhaps more powerful than at any previous 
period m Enghsh history The formation of the English 
Turkey Company m 1679 had opened up an avenue of 
mdependent trade with the near East, to the immense 
widening of the knowledge of the countries of Asia 

Oonstantmople was then one of the pnncipal emponums 
of the globe Into its portals came caravans from all 
parts of Asia, bearmg the products of the looms of Persia, 
India and Chma, and the spices of the remoter regions of 
the Eastern seas The great world of the Orient, which 
had hitherto been known m Bntam mainly through the 
refracted medium of Venetian, and Spanish and Portuguese 
eyes, now became more or less famihar by the direct narra- 
1 tives of Englishmen who had entered the East by its 
Mediterranean door 

As early as 1583 five Englishmen, Ralph Pitch, James 
Newberry, J Eldred, W Leedes, and J Story, started out 
from Tnpohs m Syria on a tour m Asia, which even to-day 
would be considered remarkable Prom Tnpohs they pro- 
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cce^td to Alfppo on^ throw by caravan to n toicn on tho 
Euphratc*. They travelled down the Euphrates to the 
head of tho reman OuU where Fldred left the party 
Fitch with hw three companions, nfterwanli went to 
Ormiix, where the rortnpurse who wanted no poachers on 
their preserves, promptly cbppcd tho party in pnion. 
Eventually they were thlpped off to Goa to bo dealt with by 
the Viceroy whose seat of aulhonlv wns nt tho 'Western 
India port They contmued m caplmtv until the end of 
the year when Story having appealed to the local author 
lUca In a tender place by turning monlc secured the release 
of the entire party Two nrctica had to bo found for the 
good behaviour of the windcrcrt and these were forth 
coming ra the persona of two Jesuits one of whom it U 
interesting to note was Thomas Stercni, of New College, 
Oxford, who amved in Goa bv way of the Cape m 1579 
and oonsequentlv was probably the first EngUahman 
who ever ^a!^ited India 

Newbenj settled down in Goa but Fitch and Lcedes 
■finding the Me of the Portuguese aty uloome contrived 
to escape into native territory After vanous ■victssitudca 
Xcedea toolc oervice under tho Great Mogul and disappear! 
from history at tho court of that monarclu Fitch eon 
tinned hii travels visit mg in turn Ceylon, Bengal, Pegu 
Siam Malacca and other parts of Malaya. He returned 
home overland in April, 1591, after nn odyosoy which had 
brought him Into contact with many of the centres of 
Eaitcm Me tom the Mediterranean to tho China Sea, 

An account written by Fitch of his prolonged wander 
mgs IS to 'bo found m the useful pages of Hakluyt It is 
a mattcr-of fact narrative In which the utilltanan rather 
than tho romautio side of tho toui is preoentod. As a 
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mercliaiit Eitch wrote for merchants, and he did not 
write m vain His information abont the trade of the 
many Asiatic lands that he had visited aroused an mterest 
in commercial development m the East which penetrated 
to every class of Society 

Eitch himself must have been an mterestmg figure m 
the httle world m which he moved m the years immediately 
following his return from his travels It is qmte con- 
ceivable that at some time or another he met Shakespeare 
on terms of friendly mtimacy London then was quite 
a small place, not much more extensive than the “ one 
square mile ” which constitutes the City of London as we 
know It to-day At its wme shops over the cup of sack 
or Gascony the citizens of the time were wont to discuss 
the latest news which filtered m from abroad and to hsten 
to the experiences of those who had first-hand knowledge 
of foreign lands The great dramatist, ever on the look- 
out for local colour, would have qmckly discovered Fitch 
and drawn upon his vast store of out of the way knowledge 
for those wonderful studies of human nature which still 
hold a unique place in the world’s literature There is, 
at all events, a direct suggestion that Shakespeare was 
well acquainted with Fitch’s story in the passage in Act I, 
scene 3 of MachctJi, where a character is made to say 
“ Her husband to Aleppo gone, master of the Ttger ” It 
was the Tiger on which Fitch and his compamons voyaged 
to the Eastern Mediterranean, and it was at Aleppo, as 
has already been stated, that they disembarked prepara- 
tory to commencing their Asiatic wandermgs The com- 
mercial significance of Fitch’s travels, however, completely 
oier^hadons any literary mterest that they may possess 
III* nnrraluc lifted the veil on the mysterious East, if less 
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drainaticaUy than Drake and Cavcndiah^a Toyagw had 
done with far greater effect The beat markets were indi 
cated, the proffta to bo made there were act forth with tho 
precision of on expert and above all tho truth waa cm 
phaaired that to tho bold and itrong there were great 
possibnitiea in the regions in which tho Portuguese and 
tho Spaniards and as regards Persia and tho nearer East 
tho ^ cnotians had previously exercised a practical mono- 
poly 

I^ncastcr a unfortunate voyage, which followed almost 
Immediately upon Fitch a return, rather damped tho ardour 
of tho mcrcanldo classes for Eastern adventures, more 
espcoatly os an expedition sent out to China in 1590, 
under the command of Captain Benjamin Wood, also ended 
in disaster but the setback was onl> temporary 

aVs time went by interest waa re kindled by evidence 
which camo to hand notably from tho English ambassador 
at tho Spaniab Court, of tho splendid field which was ready 
for the occupation of English mcrchanta in tho coimtnea 
of tho OnenU A dcdsivo turn waa given to tho arguments 
m favour of a further effort to tap tho Eastern markets 
when the news reached England in 1597 of the rcmarkablo 
success of the voyage made to tho East by a fleet o! Dutch 
ships under tho command of Comehus Hontmam This 
expedition, which laid the foundation of Dutch power in 
the Eastern Archipelago earned a wanung (or England 
which was not to bo disregarded. On all hands it waa 
recognized that tho time had como for English merchants 
to secuio a share of tho Eastern trado if they were not to 
ho altogether supplanted by their energetio Dutch rivals, 
Tho dosing years of the sixteenth century were a period 
of energetic preparation and eager anticipation in London 

0 
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mercantile circles Out of this travail was born with the 
new century the histone East India Company, an institution 
which, beyond any other purely pnvate organization, m 
the centunea toUovnng moulded the destmiea oi the British 
Empire 



OHAPTEn n 

How Lancaster initiated the Eastern 
Trade 

Famutkm of tbo Eut lodlA Cotaptm^ — EUznbotb grnnU m ohutor 
— Sir Edmond Micherborno and lAneaitcr rirnli for Iho oom 
nund of tbo Company ■ firrt eipcdJtioo — Ho Utter appointed — 
John DavU of Sondrfdgo pn>coedi with lira fleet — Airlrml of 
Unexpedittonat Achfcn — FaToorabU roooptkm by lira Klnf — 
Portogocoe oppcoitiim — Sncccotfal mkl on Fortogoeoa ibJpplog 
bj Innoutcr — Fareiren InterTkir with tbo King — ^Tbo fleet 
Tttiti BanUm and retam* homo— Sacoesofol reoolU of the 
Toyago 

I T ifl fair to Burmiso that when the plain London atizena 
who were the pnnapal movmg spirits in the formation 
of the East India Company sat down to draw up a scheme 
for their orgnnixatioii they had only a dim perception of 
the character of the enterprise upon which they were 
cmbarketL Their last thought probably was political 
aggrandisoment and tomtonal sovereignty Their oolcu 
lations were in terms of the ledger and their ambitiona 
took shape m the phrases of the letter book. To buy m 
the cheapest market and sell m the dearest was their gmd 
mg prmaple. Yet that is not to say that no higher motive 
than a sordid love of gam mingled In the alloy of their 
project. The Elixabothan spirit of ardent patnotam, 
expressed largely m a hatred of Spam and Portogal as the 
35 
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cLosen mstruments of Rome, though, not at the white 
heat of a decade earher, still burned with steady brilhancy 
m the Englishman’s breast It was pecuharly a beacon 
hght in the City of London, where more than elsewhere m 
the country, perhaps, there was a clearer appreciation of 
all that an mdependent England imphed m the material 
sphere and where mtimate contact with the Court lent a 
natural breadth and spaciousness to men’s views on exter- 
nal pohtics In such an environment there would 
naturally be a full recogmtion of the fact that the religious 
phase of the struggle which had ended so decisively m 
1588 needed a further effort for the vmdication of the 
nation’s rights to a trade which would not be fettered by 
the arbitrary decrees of a hated foreign ascendancy To 
the English mercantile commumty the mere assertion of a 
right to monopohze the trade of the East on the part of 
Portugal and Spam appeared as an affront to the digmty 
of the country which must be met by effectual steps to 
establish a distmctively English trade m the prohibited 
regions Thus reasomng they brought to their practical 
dehberations a spirit of patriotic zeal which had its m- 
V fluence in shapmg the enterprise and givmg to it the 
national character it ultimately largely assumed 
Few of those busy city men whose hurrymg feet on 
week days re-echo through the dingy purheus of Founder’s 
Court m Lothbury, m the heart of the City of London, are 
aware that withm a few yards of that spot was witnessed 
the birth of the organization which established the founda- 
tions of British power m the East The old Founder’s 
Hall, which was the cradle of the mighty British Indian 
Empire, went the way of many other famous buildmgs 
m the Great Fire of London, but the tradition remains. 
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ripnatonca to the petition who were 2 Hj In number and 
mclnd<nl, In addition to many influential merchants ft 
anbsUutial body of noblemen and pwonagea of distinction 
in the public life of the country The Queen whose ipint 
of od\fnturB was allll active in fpite of odiinang yearn 
ond Infirmltlea had no difSculty la acceding to a request 
fo Ihorouphly in harmony with the tradiUoni of her reign 
On January 24 IGOO letters patent were Uroed to ‘ the 
Goremor and Company of the Merchant* of London trad 
ing to the Eaat Indiea ’ authonrmg them to cany on 
their operations and approving their choice of James 
Lancaster to act os their ** Governor and Oeneml *’ in the 
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particular enterprise upon winch, they were about to 
embark 

Lancaster’s selection for the supreme office, though 
plainly mdicated by his skill as a seaman and his excep- 
tional knowledge of the region which the promoters had 
marked out for their operations, was not made without 
a struggle He had a nval, a rather formidable one, m 
Sir Edward Michelbome, a gentleman adventurer who 
had served under the Earl of Essex m the Island Voyage of 
1697, and who, possessing Court influence, was strongly 
recommended for the position by the Lord Treasurer 
The shrewd city merchants m whose hands the arrangements 
for the voyage were placed, with a hvely recollection pro- 
bably of Fenton’s disastrous enterprise, dechned to enter- 
tam the proposal on the sensible ground that the busmess 
m hand was more smtable for one of there own class than 
for a Court favourite Michelbome was so mcensed at 
the decision that he dechned to pay the subscription for 
which he had made himself responsible, and his name was 
m consequence removed from the Company’s roll We 
shall meet him agam a promment actor on the stage of 
Eastern adventure, but for the time bemg he may be 
allowed to drop mto the background nursmg his grievance. 

The discmmnatmg care which was shown by the direc- 
tors m their choice of a commander was reflected m the 
other arrangements for the voyage and notably m the 
selection of men for the subordinate commands By far 
the most famous of these heutenants of Lancaster was J ohn 
Davis, of Sundndge, m Devon, the bnlhant navigator 
whose name will ever be associated with the efforts made 
m the latter part of the sixteenth century to discover a 
North-West passage to India Sir Clements Markham, m 
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his introduction to the volumo of Davis’s Voyages In tho 
HoLIuyt Society e pubhcatlons, states that ‘ as a seaman 
combimng scientific knovrlcdgo and skilled pilotage with 
the quahtics of a fearless and determined explorer John 
Davis stands foremost among the navigators of the great 
Queem” This repntation was earned by an almost con 
tinuous semeo nt sea from tho day in 1585 when ho sailed 
on his first voyage of discovery to tho froren North Three 
separate expeditions were conducted by him in this direc- 
tion and ho served besides with tho Earl of Cumberland 
off the Atores m 1585 and with Cavendbh on his voyage 
to the South Seas in 1591 But the achievement which 
helped to recommend him most to the promoters of tho 
enterprise with which we ore dcalmg was the successful 
pflotmg of tho Dutch Admiral Uoutman s fleet on its 
memorablo voyage to the Eiast in 1597 IBs appointment 
on that occasion was due to the recommendation of tho 
Earl of Essex, and thoio was afterwards a suspiaon on 
tho part of tho Dutch that ho bod been sent by his noble 
patron to spy upon their movements It is an u nworthy 
suggestion not supported by tho smallest evidence, Davis 
discharged his duties to his Dutch employers honourably 
and wcD, It was, indeed, largely to his bravery and ro- 
SQ Ui c gfu lnesB that the ship in which ho sailed was saved 
from capture on the occasion of a treacherous attaok made 
npon it off Acheen, in Sumatra, His narrative of Hout- 
mans voyage which is the classic account of that under 
taking, represents him as a shrewd and intelligent observer 
as a seaman wedded to his profession and as a rr yin realous 
for tho reputation of the Western races. 

Five ships composed tho fleet which Lancaster hod under 
his command. They were not in any sense homc^eneous, 
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being m fact a miscellaneous collection of vessels acquired 
from various quarters The largest ship — ^the admiral’s — 
was the Mare Scourge of 600 tons, which was built by the 
Earl of Cumberland for the special purpose of cruismg 
against the Spamards, and which was bought from hun 
by the adventurers for £3,700 Re-christened the Bed 
Dragon it took its place at the head of the hue, a taut and 
seaworthy craft enough, but one which was perhaps better 
adapted by its construction for work m the colder latitudes 
of the north than for tropical navigation A picture of 
this vessel has come down to us Its outhnes are familiar 
from the reproductions of the famous Armada tapestries, 
which were not the least of the treasures which perished 
m the fire which destroyed the old Houses of Parhament 
The enormously high stem, with its ornate poop suggestive 
of quite spacious cabm accommodation, the low waist and 
the narrow juttmg prow, with its elaborate figure-head, are 
features which we recognize as characteristic of the Eliza- 
bethan “ sea scourge ” Next m pomt of size to the Red 
Dragon was the Hector, of 300 tons, then the Ascension, of 
260 tons, followed by the Susan, of 240 tons, with the httle 
Guest, of 130 tons, m the wake, discharging the role of a 
victualhng ship 

The ladmg of the ships was a matter of careful forethought 
A mixed cargo of iron, wrought and unwrought, lead, 
Devonshire kersies of all cotton and Norwich woollen 
goods, was embarked with a variety of articles which were 
thought to be smtable for presentation to native poten- 
tates Merchants were allotted to each vessel to take 
charge of the goods on the voyage and supermtend their 
sale at the Eastern ports The better to promote the enter- 
prise Lancaster was entrusted with six letters from Queen 
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EUrabeth for pitaentaUoB to Aaiatio pnncca in whoso 
dorobioM ho might find himwlf Tho comma m cations 
wcro identical in terms and there was a blank left for tho 
namo of tho royal recipient to bo filled im As a final 
touch to tho cqmpinent each unit of tho fleet was provided 
with twelve strearoors, two flags and one anaent so that 
on ceremonial occoaions them might bo a fitting display of 
decorative bunting. Tho flag flown in tho place of honour 
was the broad cross of SL George More than a hundred 
years were to elapse beforo tho first Union flag appeared 
m the Company a vessels and twice that length of tune ere 
the Union Jack was hoisted on them. 

On a cold dull day m IGOl the five ships, whioh had been 
anchored oS Woolwich dropped down tho nver on their 
eventful voyage Contrary winda were encountered, ao 
that somo wccla elapecd beforo those on board caught 
what was, for many of them their last glimpse of tho white 
cGIIs of England. A successful nm was made as far as the 
coast of Guinea where there was a divetavon In the ehape 
of tho capture of a Portuguese vessel which had the lU 
fate to sail mto tho track of tho fleet. From her hold were 
taken 140 butts of wine — Canary, no doubt — and 170 jars 
of on, with sundry hogsheads and casks of meoL 

From Africa I^ncaster stood over to the coast of Brazil 
to catch the favouring trade wmd which he hoped to find 
to help him on his voyage. When off Capo St Augustmo 
on July 20 the Guart was dismantled and abandoned. Tho 
step was rendered necessary by tho ravages of the dread 
scurvy which hod decimated the crews of some of the ves* 
eels A couiBo was now laid for the Cape, but baffling 
winds BO delayed the fleet that it was not until September 9 
that the shelter of Table Bay was reached. None too soon 
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did the vessels drop anchor m this veritable harbour of 
refuge As the ships had progressed on the voyage the 
scurvy had tightened its ternble grip on the unfortunate 
crews On the Hector, the Susan and the Ascension, the 
conditions were such that there were not enough men to da 
the routme duties of the ships, and Lancaster had to send 
his own men on board to furl the sails The Bed Dragon 
had enjoyed a practical immumty from sickness, for the 
simple reason that Lancaster had taken a supply of lemon 
water on board and had served it out regularly to his men 
He must have understood its quahties as an anti-scorbutic, 
but the full value of the frmt can hardly have been realized, 
for the melancholy tale of disease contmued long years 
after this penod 

It was often at or near the Cape that the fell malady 
reached its highest point of destructive energy Out of 
that circumstance probably grew the grisly tradition of 
the Carlmilhan, the phantom ship which m the watches 
of the mght appeared with its ghastly crew lymg prone m 
agonized attitudes about its decks or hanging m the awful 
realism of death over the bulwarks to carry terror mto the 
mmds of the superstitious seamen The history of the sea at 
this period has, at all events, a number of well accredited 
cases m which an entire crew perished, and the vessel, 
deprived of mteUigent direction, was earned aimlessly 
about until some day the pitiful truth was revealed to a 
passmg ship which had put ofi to ascertam the character 
of the derehet Not without cause, mdeed, was the great 
Aincan promontory given m the first instance the designa- 
tion Cape of Torments The horrors of one of the most 
pamful of diseases were there associated with Nature’s 
elemental manifestations m their most temfymg aspect. 
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■while the changed character o! the heavens— the fading 
out of the old constellations and the appearance of now 
ones— eecmed to give a further and sinister rgnificance to- 
portents already big with the decrees of Fate, 

We catch something of the relief with which this dreaded 
region was left behind m the Increased liveliness of the 
narratrvo of Lancaster’s voyage as the -vessels approach 
the Indian Occam But death still dogged the course of the 

fleet At Madagascar there expired on the Rod Droffon “the 

master s mate, the preacher and the surgeon with some ten 
other common men ” and as the captam of the Aiccmxon 
was going ashore m his boat to the fnneral of the departed 
he and his boatswain s mate, who accompamed him were 
slam by a shot from one of the guns fired as a ceromoniol 
ealute m accordance with the custom followed on such 
occasions So they that wont to see the bunal wore both 
bnned there themselves,” The narrator adds that those 
who succumbed at Madagascar " mostly died of the flux 
which m our opinion came with the waters we drank ** — ft. 
highly probable drcumstance, 

Qmtting Madagascar Lancaster steered directly for the 
Straits of Malacca, Assisted by the fa-vounng south -wcat 
monsoon he made a good passage to Achcen oil which 
port hiB fleet dropped anchor on June 6 In selecting tbt^ 
spot hfe no doubt followed the advice of Davis whoso ex 
pcnence with Houtman’s fleet taught him that this was. 
one of the most important oentres of the spice trade which 
was then, to a largo extent, the staple Eastern commodily 
The capture of a share of this trade was the primary object 
of the expedition. An immediate effect of the Dutch 
intrusion mto the East had been to raise the pneo of Indian 
pepper in the English market from 3s to 8s per pound 
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and there was, therefore, a very strong reason for estab- 
hshmg at the earhest moment mdependent relations with 
the chief sources of supply 

Acheen, on the north-east coast of Sumatra, is chiefly 
familiar to the present generation as the scene of an ap- 
parently unendmg war between the Dutch and the local 
Malay power, ansmg out of the unwillingness of the natives 
to accept the yoke imposed permanently upon them by the 
arrangement made between Great Bntam and Holland 
nearly a century ago, under which, roughly speaking, 
British rights m Sumatra were renounced m exchange for 
a like renunciation on the part of the Dutch Government 
of any title to Smgapore or to pohtical influence m the 
Peninsular States But many years before that struggle 
commenced — long, mdeed, before Europeans appeared m 
force m the East — Acheen had been an important commercial 
centre by reason of its strategic position at the northern 
end of the Straits of Malacca and its proximity to the prin- 
cipal spice- growmg districts m that region The Dutch 
had thought so well of it that they had promptly estab- 
lished a factory there, and amongst the first to welcome Lan- 
caster were two Hollanders, who had been left behmd to 
look after the Dutch mterests From them Lancaster 
learned not only that the King was well disposed to strangers, 
but that he held m especial estimation the English, on 
account of their great victory over the Spamards m the 
Armada fight, about which he appeared to be well mformed 
The course of events showed that the Dutch visitors to 
the English fleet had not exaggerated the impression made 
upon this distant Eastern potentate’s mind by the memor- 
able conflict of 1688 Curiosity, mingled no doubt with a 
ieelmg of self-mterest, prompted him to receive with open 
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arms the roprcscntativea of s power which had fticcessfuny 
combated a nation m mtunatc elhancc with tho Eortngucac 
whoM might had wrested from the Malaya tho pnncipol 
Beat of their power and whose heavy hand had boon for 
generations oppressively felt throughout tho length end 
breadth of the Stmita and the islands of tho Fastem seas 
wherever members of the Molay race were settled. 
Whatever hia motives, his rccepbon of Lancaster was 
prmcely 

When the Enghsh commander landed on tho third day 
after his amval tho King sent to tho landing place groat 
elephants with many drums, trumpets and streamera with 
tnneh people ” to escort him to Court. The biggest of the 
elephants was about thirteen or fourteen feet high and 
" had a small castle Hko a coach upon its bock covered with 
crimson velvet In the middle thereof was a great bason 
of gold and a piece of silk oiccedmgly nchly wronght to 
cover it” This contrivance was thoughtfully furnished to 
provide a suitable depository for Elizabeth's letter There 
the precious missive was accordingly put with duo ceremony 
lAncastcr himself took his place m atotcly isolation upon 
another of the huge nuirn ftU with running footmen on each 
Bide. In this imposing way he and his personal escort of 
thirty men made their way through streets packed with an 
eager wondering crowd to the palace. 

On the amval of tho party at tho palace the King ten 
doled tho Englishmen a welcome which was almost efia 
Bively courteons, Probably he had foreknowledge of the 
presents which were on the way to him from the royal 
Elizabeth- Nothing at all events was allowed to delay the 
important ceremony of their presentation. The King had 
no reason to oomplam of athor the attcaoUveneas or the 
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intrinsic value of the gifts They included “ a bason of 
silver with a fountain in the midst of it weighing 205 
ounces, a great standing cup of silver, a nch lookmg-glass 
And headpiece with a plume of feathers, a case of very 
fine daggers, a nch wrought embroidered belt to hang a 
sword on, and a fan of feathers ” The Kmg immediately 
pounced upon the fan, “ and caused one of his women to j 
fan him therewithal!, as a thmg that most pleased him of all i 
the rest ” Later the visitors were entertamed at a ban- 
quet, where they ate ofi plates of precious metal and were 
•entertamed with dancing damsels, “ nchly attired and ' 
Adorned with bracelets and jewels ” Fmally, Lancaster and 
his chief heutenants were mvested with robes of honour 
and equipped each with a kns, the Malay dagger, which is ' 
A symbol of authonty In this honorific fashion they ' 
were dismissed to their ships 

The Ehzabethen letter, which with so much ceremony 
had been conveyed to the Acheen prmce, was a highly ) 
•characteristic effusion embodymg the royal sentiments as 
to the establishment of a trade connexion with the English 
■Company She promised the Kmg that he should be 
very well served and better contented than he had pre- 
viously been with the Portugals and Spamards, the enemies 
of England, who “ only and none else of these-regions,” the 
Queen went on to say, “ have frequented those your, and 
the other kmgdoms of the East not suffermg that the 
other nations should doe it, pretendmg themselves to be 
monarchs and absolute lords of all these kmgdoms and 
provmces as their own conquest and inheritance as appeareth 
by their lofty title m then wntmgs ” Then came the pith 
of the document — an apphcation for a site for a factory 
And for protection for those who might be left to manage it 
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Tte I rofk tv thr> Q Jfr a $ divlainful Katrocra 
rortop:fT-r tr !ffaa:iS jifrirnnoai airAkrntd a cnoproul 
ctLo n ihr Iran of llj<' MaUr finncc who had onljr loo 
prod cauv* to opprmAle ih^ir truth Hot thouph o!l 
f*naoutD<^J about the d«rjjr3lnhtjr of on oHiano' with lo 
hvh ond iniphlr o potmlatjc riuabrth^ hr woi in no 
lurrr lo makf th<J d Cnu<’ cctirrA loa which wo.i o^tcd 
Tt<* propf^^aj woi rrf rrcJ h/ him for con-^dcration to two 
of hi3 prmapal rUirtih— nnr thf chief htihop of th<* 
realm and other a member of the annenl c ibilitjr 
Meanwhile the I n;;U. hme o wrro praoted a pmr ml freedom 
to trade^a farour which, while it committed the Km;; to 
cothmp wa» calculated lo ranch his co^rr* both directlp 
and irdirer'lv 

Lancu^er ipeedilr found that Imdm;; at Acheen on 
anrthm;; IiLe proStable term* was pmcticall/ impfnsible 
Ho had been led bj* Davua lo rxpect that ho would bo ahlo 
to purchaao pepper— the etajilo cnmmoditr — at a pneo 
of four 5pam?b trait of cipht the hundred pounds weight 
but the actual cost was »l>oul five timra that ouim In the 
arcumalancrt it u not larpriamg that he prw daily full 
of thought how he ahfmld lade hu dhips.” To inerraM bia 
perplexitwa a Portugutv ombaasador appeared on the 
ecene pnmed withiutructions to do hla beat to defeat the 
Enghshmen 0 ichemea Hu first move was to make a bold 
demand to the King for a factory and for a site (or a fort at 
the entrance to the river for ita fecunty The Insolence of 
the request aroused the ire of the pnnee 

Addressing the Portuguese envoy according to the nar 
rator of Lancasters vo}'age ho said ' Hath your master 
a daughter to give that he is so careful of the preservation 
of my country 7 Ho shall not need to be at so great a 
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charge as the building of a fort, for I have a fit house about 
two leagues from the city which I will spare bim for a fac- 
tory where his people shall not need to fear eneimes, for 
I will protect them ” 

The royal sarcasm hit its mark. The Portuguese am- 
bassador retired m dudgeon to concoct new plans for the 
discomfiture of the hated English 

From this pomt the struggle became a contest of wits 
between the wily Portuguese on the one hand and the blufi 
Englishman on the other, with the Km m the background 
an mterested and gleeful spectator of the combat Lan- 
caster’s early association with the Portuguese and his 
perfect knowledge of their ways gave hirri an immense 
imtial advantage m the conflict He knew that it was no 
good wastmg time m attemptmg to counter mtrigues on the 
spot, the ramifications of which, m the absence of local 
experience, he would be powerless to follow For him, 
situated as he was, the hne to take was the bold one of 
carrymg the war mto the enemy’s country — m other words, 
to raid the Portuguese shippmg m the Straits He was 
the more disposed to adopt this course because of the now 
obvious impossibihty of obtainmg a cargo on reasonable 
terms But though he saw his plan of campaign plainly 
marked out he only too clearly reahzed that if the Portu- 
guese envoy left a wammg would he given to Portuguese 
shippmg, and he would have but small chance of making 
any valuable captures After thinking the matter over 
he decided to enlist the aid of the Kmg m furthering bis 
pro3ects As events proved this was an easy matter 

The prince had formed a great liking for Lancaster The 
seaman’s frank, downright manner, with the impression of 
force of character which was conveyed m his control of 
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the men umler his command appealed to the instinctive 
lovo of rannlincas which exists deep down in the Malay 
mind There was too a community of sentiment m sport 
which peeped out when ns often happened, tho pnneo and 
his guest foregathered over a display of coch fighting 
which IS tho national pastime of tho Malays. So that when 
tho English commander approached tho King with a request 
that he would take measures to detain the Portuguese 
ambassador ontil the F ngluh ships had got well clear of tho 
port ho met with a prompt acquiescence in his scheme, 

M cU ” said the King and laughed thou must bring 
mo a fair Portugal! maiden when thou rclumest and then 
I am pleased ’ 

No time was lost by Lancaster m putting his plana mto 
execution, A few days later ho was at sea on the look out 
for a big Portuguese galleon of whoso likely advent ho bad 
news from friends in port. She duly appeared on the sceno 
on about tho day expected October 3 making a gallant 
sight 03 with all sails set she came with a favouring wind 
down the Straits Tho English fleet immediately on 
sighting her stood across to her and on gettmg mto range 
commenced to lire. The fight was hot until a volley from 
the Red Dragon brought down the galloons mainmast 
and put her out of action She proved to bo an eiceodmgly 
rich pnio of 900 tons — one of the largest ships safling the 
seas m those days. Her holds were stuffed full of mer 
ohandise of all descnptions and there was found on her 
besides much valuable loot m the shape of jewels and plate 
and nuBCcIlanoons property The nohes were so extensive 
mdecd, as almost to be embarrassing "When the holds of 
the four ships had been filled to the lost comer there was 
etiH left a residue suJB&aently large to cause Lancaster much 

D 
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perplexed thonglit as to its disposal But he was not m 
the mood to allow any small difficulties to mterfere with 
his thorough enjoyment of the situation m which he now 
found himseU By a'smgle stroke he had satisfactorily 
settled what had at one time seemed hkely to prove the 
insoluble problem of how to fill his ships and make the 
voyage a financial success That the desired end had been 
gamed by a pnvateermg raid on another power, if it con- 
cerned him at all, probably added a zest to the memory of 
his achievement, smce by its means he had struck another 
heavy blow at his ancient enemy 

Lancaster now determmed to make his way home by 
way of the Sunda Straits Experience had shown him that 
Acheen was a hopeless place for busmess m present cic- 
cumstances, and that the real centres of the spice trade 
was at Pnaman to the southward on the eastern coast of 
Sumatra and at Bantam on the island of Java It was 
clearly m this direction that the permanent establishment 
could be most profitably located, more especially as the 
Dutch had made Bantam there headquarters 

On his return to Acheen Lancaster sought an audience 
of the King to announce his decision to leave The monarch 
received hun j o viaUy One of his first questions to his visitor 
was whether he had forgotten the most important busmess of 
his recent raid — ^that httle afiaic of the Portuguese maiden 
, Entering mto the spirit of the jest, Lancaster seriously 
assured his majesty that his wishes would most certamly 
have been comphed with but for one thmg, there was no 
one found to be worthy of the high honour “ Therewithal 
the Kmg smiled and said, ‘ If there be anythmg m my king- 
dom may pleasure thee I would be glad to gratify thy 
good wfil ’ ” 
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A day or ttro later the formal farewell oodienco took 
place. The King handed over to Lancaster ha reply to 
EUzaheth s letter in which with n wealth of Oriental hyper 
bote he granted freedom of trade to the enbjccts of the 
Sultana who doth miom the Kingdom of Engbnd France, 
Ireland Holland and Fncsland and expressed the wish 
that the Deity would * continno that Kingdom and Empire 
long in pTospenty Some presents to accompany tha 
missno were entrusted to Lancaster with a ruby nng for 
him. elf 

There was then a pause and Lancaster was about to take 
ha leave when the King broke m with a elrauge question. 

* Have ytm the Psalms of David extant among you 1 
he aslcd. 

‘The General onswcTcd ‘ Yea and wo smg them daily 

' Then said tho King I and the rest of these nobles about 
me will smg a Psalm to God for your prosperity and so 
they did It very solemnly And after it was ended the 
King said — 

* I would hear you sing another Psalm although m 
your own languogo 

“ So there being m the company some twelve of ta wo 
enng another Psalm and after tho Psalm was ended the 
General took his leave of tho King.” 

\l'ith tha dcbghtfol scene Lancaster s sojourn at Acheen 
may be said to have terminated for a few hours later he 
was at sea again. 

With a passing call at Pnnman for a supply of pepper 
awaitmg him there Lancaster proceeded to Bantam, which 
port ho reached m the early days of December Bantam 
Iflco Acheen was a small Malay prmcipahty a fragment of 
the larger soTcreignty which once wielded sway over a 
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considerable part of Malaya The ruling prince at the 
tune of Lancaster’s visit was a lad of ten or eleven years 
of age He was, of course, a mere figurehead The real 
power was vested m a council of officials, who were as 
graspmg as most Orientals of their class were at that time, 
but who were sufficiently sensible of the advantages of ex- 
panded trade to place no direct obstacles m the visitors’ way 
Many days had not elapsed after the arrival of the Enghsh 
fleet before a position had been occupied ashore and a brisk 
trade was bemg done m the commodities with which Lan- 
caster’s ships were laden At 'that period, and mdeed 
throughout its history as a European tradmg centre m the 
East, the port of Bantam had a very bad reputation for 
unhealthmess “ That stinking stew ” was the phrase 
apphed to it m one of the earhest letters of the Enghsh 
factors, and that the designation was deserved is shown 
by the terrible mortahty lists with which the first records 
are mterspersed The most promi n ent of the early vic- 
tims was John Middleton, Lancaster’s second m command, 
a man of great experience, who, though less known than his 
brother Henry, who we shall meet with presently m a 
prominent position, was an equally able and enterprising 
seaman Middleton’s death warned Lancaster not to huger 
unduly at Bantam When, therefore, he had dispatched 
a pmnace to the Moluccas to open up trade m that quarter 
and had settled a stafi m the factory under Wilham Starkey 
he on Eebruary 20, 1603, sailed for England 
The return voyage nearly ended m disaster In the 
dreaded region of the Cape the fleet met a terrific storm m 
which the vessels were battered about for several days with- 
out mtermission At length the carrymg away of the rudder 
of the Ued Dragon appeared to seal the fate of that vessel 
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Tho TIcdor stood by the noTT almost derelict ship with tho 
object ol takmg oH tho crcir as tho occasioti might offer 
Bat Lancaster, with tho mdomitablo spmt of a tme son of 
the sen flatly dcchncd to listen to any suggestion of aban 
donment Proceeding to his cabin bo calmly indited a 
letter to the directors intimating that ho would stnvo to 
sare tho ship and goods bnt that ho conld not mdicate 
where they should send a pinnaco to look for hnnas ho was 
at tho mercy of tho wind and waves^ And thus faro you 
well (ho wrote) desiring God to send us a merry mcctmg in 
this world if it bo IBs good will ond pleasure. The passage 
to the East Indies lielh in C2J degrees by tho N W on the 
American aide. The letter was dchvered by some means 
not disclosed to tho Uedor with final instructions to ita 
commander to proceed direct homo. Night fell with no 
mitigation of tho storm and with an increase every hour 
ol tho peril of tho vessel owing to tho exhaustion of tho 
crew When moramg broke and tho Iledor was still 
visible not a great distance off Lancaster uttered an ex 
clamation of impatience. * Theso men regard no com 
mission (order) ho said with a frown to the bystanders. 
But remarks tho writer of the narrative, tho master was 
an honest and a good man and loved tho General well and 
was loth to leave him m ao great distress, ' Happfly about 
this period tho storm moderated sulEciently to allow of a 
temporary rudder being fixed, and with, this device the 
Tied Dragon was enabled to crawl along her couiso until 
opportunity permitted of the adjustment of a new 
rudder After this no Incident of importance occurred 
to mar the voyage, which maybe said to have terminated 
when the ships dropped anchor m tho Downs on September 

11 icai 
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Emancially the enterprise had been a magnificent success. 
The fleet brought "with it 1,030,000 pounds of pepper, on 
which there was an enormous profit Besides this element 
of gam there were other items which ran the total returns 
up to a very large sum But over and above the immediate 
material benefit which the venture secured was the ex- 
tremely valuable experience which it afiorded of the Eastern 
trade The best course for ships had been discovered, the 
leadmg spice markets had been located and tested, know- 
ledge had been gamed of the customs of the native 
traders and, what was perhaps most important, advertise- 
ment had been given m a strikmg form of the fact that 
England was a competitor m the race for commercial 
supremacy m Eastern seas It was natural m such circum- 
stances that Lancaster’s homeco min g should have partaken 
somewhat of the character of the triumphant return of a 
victorious general, that the populace should have acclaimed 
him, that the City should have feted him, and that as a 
copmg stone to the pyramid of honour the sovereign should 
have kmghted him He was completely deservmg of these 
tributes not only because he discharged a difficult enterprise 
with conscientious thoroughness, but for the reason that 
he gave an example m leadership and a lesson m patriotism 
which were followed by those who immediately succeeded 
him, to the great enhancement of the reputation of his 
countrymen and to the ultimate glory of the Indian Empire 
of Bntam, which was built on the foundations which he so 
well and truly laid 
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A Fight to a Finish 

I UIcbolbomo a Dcesc« to tndc in iHe E&it — Michol 
IxJTWi* to Iho Eut wJth Dam m chW btratcnwit — 

Adi oi pincjofF tha JftTui oout^£a;’lx4hahJp5 faU in with a 
J^ fKux^ pinto TTrt*cl“Stjdden ottock bj the Jtpftnno— A 
tecnfio oomljat — Dari* U ikin — A happy thought — Defeat and 
cxlcrmiDation of tho Japaneoo — Hi^lbocna retnnu homo 

I N the penod of Loncaatcra absence on his to3:ngo tho 
great Ehxabcth bad passed to her rest. Her ano- 
ceaaor Jainea I waa to a certain extent in tho poeition of 
the lang vrho Imcw not Joseph Uo traa not only lacking 
In hia predccessor’a enthnaioam for the canae of trade 
cxpanaion in the Eoat, but hia mind failed to grasp tho 
csacnUal conditions on which a policy of tho land conld 
then be ancccaslaBy proaccuted On no other baaia 
than as a monopolistic power — oa the accredited commercial 
representativo of England — conld the East India Company 
hope to make good its footing and that of its conntry m 
the distant regions of the Onent Elizabeth fully reohzed 
this when ahe gave the Company its eiclnaivc charter and 
invested ita rcprcaentativo with powca which wore hardly 
to be diatmgniahed from those of an ambassador James 
X, on the other hand appean to have felt that a ahip or 
two In the East more or less did not matter and that it was 
for the conflicting mtereata to fight out then dillerencet 
53 
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on tlie spot ratlier tLan for him to exercise a restraining 
influence by withholding his prerogative when new aspirants 
appeared m the field It must have been somewhat m 
this spirit that he selected the time when the East India 
Company had just dispatched a second fleet to the East to 
issue a hcence to Sir Edward Michelbome “ to discover the 
coimtnes of China and Japan and to trade with their 
people ” The East India Company protested vigorously 
agamst this mfrmgement of the spirit if not the letter of 
their patent, but all m vain, for they had to contend with 
adverse Court influences which were proof agamst any 
representations, however weighty, on the score of expedi- 
ency or however well grounded m justice 

Michelbome’s venture was the more formidable by 
reason of the fact that he had secured the co-operation of 
John Davis This worthy returned home from Lancaster’s 
expedition to a certam extent under a cloud He was 
thought to have misled the Company, and though there was 
probably a reasonable explanation m Dutch activity of 
the failure of Acheen to answer the expectations which he 
held out m regard to it, he suffered the usual fate of the 
false prophet , he was discarded In Michelbome’s expedi- 
tion he figured m his old role of a pilot, but it may be 
imagmed that he was a good deal more than a simple 
saihng master He was as expert m navigation as Michel- 
bome was deficient m that science, and he had, moreover, 
an mcomparable general knowledge, picked up durmg his' 
extensive service at sea, which must have made his decision 
authoritative on most questions of disciphne and pohey 
Regarded as an essay m commercial exploitation m a 
far distant and httle known region the gentleman adven- 
turer’s expedition was of a decidedly unassuming character 
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A smglo ship of 310 tons nnmed tho Tigfr and a pinnace 
oppropnatcly christened tho Tvfcr $ IFJWp, comprised his 
fleet,* Tho whole might have been stowed away on tho 
dech of a modem Vllantio liner without greatly disturbing 
tho dcch arrangements It was foniudablo enough how 
over to cause a good many heart searchings m certnm 
quarters when the news of its sailmg from Cowes on 
December C ICOl reached the City of London as it 
probably did a day or two later 
It IS unnecessary to follow BJichcIbonie through tho 
vnnous stages of his voyage to the East, which difiercd 
httio from those which had preceded it. 

Wo may take the story up on August 31 1C05 when tho 
Tiger and her consort arrived in tho vicinity of Bantam, 
Tho appearance at this point of native craft upon tho sea 
seems to have suggested to Michelbomo the opportunity 
for a httio mdiscnminato pnafy* Two prows that wore 
ovorhanled yielded nothmg but a small quantity of nco 
On boarding one of them under the impression that tho 
crew had escaped two of the soflors from the Tiger were 
gnevously wounded by two natives who were lymg hidden 
and who as soon as the Englishmen set foot in the craft, 
attacked them with thar knsea inflicting terrible injunes 
thereafter leaping overboard and iwnnming away liko 
water epaniels, A day or two later a Bantam ship was 
overhauled and dismissed, apparently because she bad on 
board nothmg worth the taking Still later a more promis- 
ing capture was made m the shape of on Indian ship of some 
eighty tons laden with a misceDaneoua cargo She was 
taken mto Billebar a port m Sumatra, and ransacked with 
a fine disregard for all laws of right and justice. As no 
further opening for plunder appeared to ofier Michelbome 
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made for Bantam, off wlncli port he anchored some tune 
m November 

As news of the exploits of the Tiger had preceded her 
it was natural that her welcome was not effusive Some 
Englishmen from the local factory who came aboard told 
them the stones that were current as to then charac- 
ter The Hollanders, who were most active m circulatmg 
the “ slanders ” as they were rather whimsically regarded 
by Michelbome, represented the members of the ex- 
pedition as a body of “ disordmate hvers,” who only 
wanted the opportumty to perpetrate the worst acts of 
violence 

In a fine fren 2 y of mdignation the gentleman adventurer 
sent a message to the Dutch ships then m port that he 
would weigh anchor and nde close by them with the mtent 
that they might attack him if they dared He gave notice 
that if one piece of ordnance was put out he would either 
smk them or be sunk by then side Suitmg the action to 
the word, Michelbome shifted his anchorage to the vicmity 
of the Dutch fleet, which consisted of five ships, one of 
which was a large vessel of between 700 and 800 tons 
But the challenge was not taken up, and accordmg to the 
veracious chromcler, “ whereas the Hollanders were wont 
to swagger and keep great stirre on shore aU the time 
, before our bemg there, they were so quiet that we could 
scarcely see one of them on land ” 

Notwithstanding this bravado, Michelbome found it 
convement to make his stay at the Javan port a brief one 
On leavmg he steered a course for Patam, a port on the 
eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula, which at that period 
was a centre of considerable trade For some days the 
vessel was becalmed off the island of Banca To enhven 
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tho mcmotonj* and keep np hts dmnwjter for frcobooting 
Michelborno chaaed wbatorcr native craft came Tnthin 
caay distance of him. Ho got very little for hu pains 
becaoso the native crews of the threatened boats, with their 
mtiroato knowledge of the coasts were able to clado their 
pnrsuers. At last the spell of inglonous marauding ended 
in n terrible tragedy which narrowly missed involving the 
whole expedition in absolute disaster 

For dajTJ the Txgcr had been lying helplessly upon the 
water a pamted ship upon a painted ocean. Hardly 
a breath of wind stirred to moderate the fierce mtcnsity of 
the sun which beat with tropical strength upon the decks. 
The men were lymg idly about in the shade of the high 
bulwarks or hanging listlessly over the sides wntchmg 
with lack lustre eyes the adjacent coast of the island of 
Bmtang which was shimmcriDg m the blue hare of noon 
day Suddenly a cry was raised of a saiL Immediately 
all was bustle and eager expectancy The strange craft 
was too distant to determmo her character but she was 
evidently more than an ordinary junk. 

Slowly almost imperceptibly the mys tenons ship camo 
on until she was near enough for those on board the Txger 
to see that her deck was crowded with men, A boat> 
heavily armed was put oil from the Txgtr and after a 
pad^ the En^ishmen wore admitted on board the stran 
gcr She proved to be a Japanese vessel. Her crew at 
all events, wore of that nation— squat-figured deter 
mmed-looking fellows with the impaserve calm of therr 
race reflected in their features. There wore some eighty 
or ninety of them and th^ wore manifestly not all sea- 
men. The garb and beanng of many were mdicative of 
the soldier rather than the sailor Moreover they mado 
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no secret that the majority of the party did not usually 
follow the profession of the sea What were they then ^ 
The truth soon came out when they were questioned 
They were very much what Michelbome and Ins men were, 
freebooters who picked up what they could on the ocean 
highway after “ the good old rule, the simple plan ” which 
has been followed by the swashbuckler m all ages They 
had left Japan some months previously, had pillaged the 
coast of Chma and Cambodia and then crossed to Borneo, 
where they had discarded their ship m favour of another 
one they had picked up in the usual way It was this 
vessel which they were now navigatmg back to Japan 
The story, told with an entire absence of tnauvaxse Jionle, 
was confirmed by the general appearance of the vessel 
and the absence of all regular disciphne on board Though 
one man appeared to have a httle more authority than the 
rest the general rule was plainly one of equahty hlichel- 
bome became sujGB.ciently mterested in the stranger to set 
a party of his men to ransack her hold The Japanese 
outwardly showed no resentment of the mdignity offered 
to them They fraternized with the Enghsh seamen, 
and a party of them sought and obtamed permission 
to inspect the Ttger, which was now immediately along- 
side Caution had suggested to Michelbome the desira- 
bility of disarming the visitors before they were admitted 
on board As this measure was at that time always taken 
at Eastern ports in the case of the Japanese, owmg to their 
notoriously desperate disposition, there would not have 
been anything remarkable m its introduction in this in- 
stance But Davis, to whom the proposal was made, 
deceived by the appearance of total submission which the 
-Tapanesc presented, would not be convinced that it was 
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>iitlj«ral rr-tramv \\f' work <f unl'^atUnr thr ca of 
1* *» «j turrd )nnk proc<*<^!M TIi<"r wm rrrn a mUtn 
atnoani cf fri'^nfllv int'*'Tcmri' irro rntn 

on\ ntj Oje prt of Xh*' Tij^ra or f-n a dii, Uv of bn^jn 
taliiv GU bfiM an<I ryoi •jolf’ apjartnl!) 
cordial fcmimmti Yrhich conH not 1 h? rij rrrvr<l br the 
orJinan* mwUttm, Tbe prcrailin:: noto of tb« patbenny; 
vaa onf of almtvt iiyllic pac^'fulntfi 

In n Imntbn;; lb»* was ebanpod. How it came 
about no one knew but b^fure tljo I n;;U bmen rrabt^d 
it tiify wertJ fiflitin^ for di*ar life n body of dMiK-radoea 
of the fiercest tvpe Thaw on, lioard tlie Japanese lioat 
were froon orcrnhelmetL Token onawnres they had no 
tune to one thejr anna and wero either cut down at once 
fjT dnten o^etl>oa^d 

On the Ttjer, owing to the unfomiUanlv of the Japneae 
with the thip the turpnae wna Ic^a dedaive hut the poeu 
tion WM nevertheleaa critical in the extreme One of 
the first victima was poor Dana, who wm attacked by the 
roflians as he waa emerging from Iho gnn room He was 
■laahcd and hacked at with knives and aworda and was 
then thrust out on to the walat of the ihip where In a short 
lime he bled to dcatk Meanwhile the Tiger t crew 
brought to a nnd realization of their peril, had rallied 
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under I^Iichelb erne’s leadership and with pikes had ad- 
vanced to the attack of the Japanese, who were posted 
in the aft part of the vessel 

A furious conflict ensued The Englishmen with cool 
determination fell upon their foes, kiUmg and woundmg 
many with the deadly weapons which they knew so well 
how to handle On their part the Japanese fought with 
the frenzy of fiends Armed with only short swords or 
kmves they were at a serious disadvantage with their 
antagonists, but nothmg daunted they dodged the thrusts 
and even caught hold of the pikes with one hand and 
lunged at their holders with their swords m frantic efforts 
to kill them For some mmutes this combat went on, 
each party reahzmg that it was a fight to the death or 
nothmg Gradually the superior weight and steadmess 
of the Englishmen told Inch by mch the Japanese were 
driven down the deck, until at length they were near the 
entrance of the cabm Then with a shnek of baffled rage 
they gave way and rushed pell-mell mto the mterior of 
the vessel To follow them would have meant certam 
death for the first who entered , it was doubtful whether an 
attack at close quarters could be made at aU with success 
What was to be done ^ For some time the Englishmen 
dehberated without seemg any solution of the problem 
At length the happy thought occurred to some one to 
assail the refuge of the miscreants with ordnance The 
idea was promptly acted on Two derm-culverins (32 
pounders) were loaded with bullets, case shot and pieces 
of iron and fired pomtblank at the exposed side of the 
cabm There was a crash and sphnter of woodwork, 
followed by a shriek of mingled defiance and agony from 
the mtenor and then was comparative silence The 
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Tollcy had cliccttiallj: done its dcadlj work. ^Vhen after 
an inlcTVal tho cabin w»a entered It was found that only 
ono of tho party of twenty two survived. Tho terribly 
mangled bodies of tho remainder ohowed tho extraordinary 
deslrucUvcness of tho improvised ammunition 

AH tho timo that this bloody contest was proceeding 
on tho Tt^ tho Japanese on tho junk were os for as 
opportunity oficred, placed under fire, Tho pnniahmcnt 
they received, though less nwo-mspinng in its aspect of 
concentrated horror was equally deosivc. All suggestions 
of quarter made from tho TtQcr were scornfully rejected. 
Tho dcsjierndocs with a conrngo which extorted tho ad 
miration of their foes elected to continuo tho hopeless 
fight to tho bitter end. Ono by one they were shot down 
until tho battered bulk no longer rcsoimded with tho fierce 
cncs of dciianco of its defenders. Of the cntiro band ono 
only sought safety in surrender Ho swam towards tho 
Ttger and prayed to ho taken on board on appeal which 
naturally did not fall on deaf ears. 

^\^lcn questioned by Uichclbomo os to tho motive for 
tho attack the captive nnhesitatingly said that the mten 
tion of himself and his comrades was to captnro tho ship 
and cut tho throats of all on board. After this frank 
admission he sullenly deebned to answer any further 
questions and when pressed bade his hcoroni cut him to 
pieces ns he was ready to die. Uiohelbomo, with it seoms 
a lack of chivalry the next morning ordered the man oat 
for execution In duo couiso ho was strung up at the 
yaniann but by a strange misohanco tho rope broke 
and be fell mto the sea. No effort was made to recover 
him and as land was not far off it was surmisod by those 
on the Ttger that ho might after all have eocapod. It was 
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perhaps, a not unsuitable ending to one of the most extra- 
ordmary episodes m which an Enghsh ship was ever 
mvolved m Eastern seas 

A somewhat Cadmean victory was that which Michel- 
bome had won m this encounter The enemy had been 

I 

annihilated, but at the cost of a number of the crew and 
with the loss, m Davis, of the one mdispensable man on 
the ship After a period of mdecision, m which he met the 
Dutch fleet of five ships, under Admiral Warwyck, which 
was then on a voyage eastward, he elected to abandon his 
expedition to Chma and return immediately home He 
eventually reached England towards the close of 1606, a 
disappomted and discredited man History has no 
further concern with his career beyond the evil influences 
created by his voyage These were serious m their efiect, 
not merely as they operated on trade, but by the unplea- 
sant impression they gave to the people of the Middle 
East of the Enghsh character It is doubtful whether 
for a generation the disagreeable idea that the Enghsh 
were a nation who made free with other people’s property 
at sea was removed Indeed, more than anythmg else 
the piratical raids of Michelbome tended to the discom- 
fiture of the Enghsh m their earhest efiorts to make their 
footmg good m the spice region. 



CUAPTER IV 

Life nt Sea in the Seventeenth Clentury 

Widr r»rgf of tho EaiI India Orttnpaaj- i opmtloni — ITemj Middle 
too coodactfl a roja^ to Bantam — KecUng Sharprigfa and 
Parld UiddlrLan command ripodJUmn to the East — BolMing 
cf the Tnirfc « JamM I christen* it — life on the 

Company i ahlpi — The charooter of errwi — Prcochcri ap- 
pointed to the ahlpa — Tb« Cbmpanya commatideri — 
Piy^om by \Vniiam Kfclmg and \ichoUa Downtoo 

O KE remorkoblo featuro of tho earbest opciationa of 
the Eoat India Company iraa then" wide geographical 
scope. Within ten years of tho granting of the charter the 
Company s represcntativca hod ranged the East from one 
extreme olmoatto tho other bad planted tho dag of England 
in tho distant isles of tho Eastern seas had eatabUshed 
definite though somewhat unsubstantial relations with tho 
Malayan pnnccs in and about the Straita of Malacca 
had visited Aden and penetrated to the then largely un- 
known and therefore^ doubly pcrilouB waters of tho Red 
Sea and had formed the first connexion of England with 
the continent of India by sending a representative to tho 
Court of tho Great Mogul. Bearing m mind that all this 
was accomplished with a capital not larger than that of 
an ordinary suburban trading venture of to-day and m 
the face of immense difficulties, not the least of which was 
the bitter hostility of the Portuguese we can only wonder 
st the splendid optunism which guided the councils of tho 
Company in this ponod, and offer our meed of admiration 
65 E 
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to the statesmanlike prescience whick thus early marked 
out the Imes which Bntish commercial and pohtical m- 
flnence m the East was ultimately to follow 

In an estimate of the causes which led the .Company 
to occupy this ample stage at the very outset of its career 
a prominent place must be given to the character of those 
whom it entrusted with positions of responsibihty The 
■early commanders were almost without an exception a 
splendid class, not only excellent seamen and bom leaders 
of men, but mdividuals m whom a high sense of duty 
mingled with a strong patriotism Their first aim, no 
doubt, was profit, but it was profit with honour, and there 
were occasions, as we shall see, when considerations of 
honour outweighed the purely material mterests 

Of the best type of commander was Henry IMiddleton, 
who took up Lancaster’s dropped mantle and piloted to the 
TJast the second expedition, which, as already mentioned, 
lieft England early m 1604 Middleton had shown his 
mettle m the earher voyage, when he had held a respon- 
sible but subordmate position He was one of a family 
mf seamen who have left then mark on the early annals of 
>the East India Company His selection for the supreme 
(Command was no doubt due to the recommendation of 
^Lancaster, whose imtial success had elevated him to a 
position of considerable influence m the Company and, 
indeed, m the pubhc hfe of London — a position made 
more eminent by the kmghthood which James had con- 
ferred upon him 

Middleton justified the trust reposed m him by brmging 
the expedition to a bnlhantly successful close With 
the same ships which had formed Lancaster’s fleet he made 
a good voyage to Bantam, loaded two of his vessels there 
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xnth pepptt* and hanng dispatched them homo procc(xlod 
with the other two to the Molaccas where ho, in the foco 
of eomo Dutch opposition did a bnsk trade and cstoblishcd 
what Bcemed then UTtcly to prove proGtablo rclationa with 
the native powers. lie retnmed homo in ilny ICOO with 
cargoes winch brought to tho investors a clear return of 
95 per cent, on them capital although one of the four ships 
had been lost on tho voyage bscL 
In quick ruccrasion three other ventures were launched 
by the Company in the period immediately following 
Middletons return Tho Grit of the tno which figures 
in history os tho third voyage was commanded by Captain 
WUham Keeling who bad ns hu chief heutenant Da\nd 
Middleton n brother of Henry This voyage is chiefly 
intcTCStmg from tho fact that it established the first con 
nexion of the Company with India one of tho three 
ahipe of which tho fleet was composed — tho Ilfdor — pay 
ing a fl3rmg visit to Surat prior to proceeding to Bantam, 
and leaving there in circumattnccs to bo related m a anb* 
sequent chapter ^^ilham Hawkins with instructions to 
proceed as envoy to the Court of Jehangir at Agra An- 
other of Its features was the opening of a factory at Banda 
an unportant scat ol the apice trade in the Eastern aens 
with a consequent farther development of the nvalry be- 
tween English and Dutch m that region. The venture 
which followed upon this, known as the fourth voyage, with 
Captam Alexander Sharpeigh os commander, established 
relahons with Aden and Mocha and further extended tho 
Indian connexion. But ita course was so marked with 
misfortune that it did Lttle to promote the cause of Eng 
hah trade expansion m India, First, Sharpeigh, on landing 
at Aden was taken pnsonor by the Turkish governor and 
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detained for some time Not long after lie ob tamed his 
release his ship was wrecked on the coast of Western India 
As a final touch to the disasters of the voyage the other 
large ship of his fleet, the Union, which had embarked a 
cargo of spice at Acheen and Pnaman, was wrecked on 
the coast of Brittany on the way home Better fortune 
attended the last of the three voyages with which we are 
now dealmg — ^the fiifth of the senes — ^which was conducted 
by David Middleton m 1609-11 Proceedmg to the 
Moluccas and Banda Middleton did a brisk trade, m spite 
of the open hostihty of the Dutch, and the goods, with an 
additional ladmg, he obtamed at Bantam constituted a 
very rich cargo which, when landed safely m England m 
the late summer of 1611, produced a return which went 
far to compensate for the loss on Sharpeigh’s unfortunate 
voyage 

The year 1609 was m several ways an important one 
for the Company Its chief mterest hes m the circumstance 
that it witnessed the abandonment of the system of sepa- 
rate mvestments for each voyage m favour of a common 
stock, simultaneously with the renewal of the Company’s 
charter for fifteen years with all its privileges of exclusive 
tradmg, subject to a proviso that m the event of the trade 
not provmg profitable to the realm the monopoly might 
be withdrawn on three years’ notice bemg given To 
maugurate the new era the Company had built the largest 
ship which up to that time had ever left the stocks m Eng- 
land. With its 1,100 tons burden, it was m the eyes of 
the people of that age a veritable leviathan, and for very 
many years after it represented the maximum size of 
tradmg ships In fact right down to the era of steam the 
East Indiamen rarely exceeded that tonnage The stan- 
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diird me of the •hipa of the Companr » fleet km COO tons 
and it KM vcf cU of thii cImi Kluch Ibrougbout the long 
penod of the Companv 0 luitorj m a trading organiration 
condnctMl the hnll of lU extensive operations 

James who by this lime had obtained » clearer tnow 
ledee of the value of tlic Indian trade and of the desirability 
of encouraging it in the onlv practicable way by giving the 
Companv a free band deigned to identifv himself epca 
ally Kith the new phase of commercial activity Khich the 
construction of this big ehip was datine<l to introduce. 
Accompamed bv the Queen and Prince Henry he on 
Dcccm!>er 30 ICOD went to the docti Kherc the vessel 
was lying and formally chmtcned it the Trodet Incrcate 
and at the aame time bestowed upon the pinnace which 
was to be Its consort the whimsical though not mappro- 
pnatc name of the Peppertom A third ship the Zfar/inj 
to which Nicholas Downton was posted as commander 
completed the compositton of the new fleet 
It may be of interest at Ibis point betoro we follow 
Middleton s ahip on what was to prove on o\ entfnl voyage 
to say eomcthing about the manner of li/o of those who 
were employed in the Company a acmee in these early 
years The crows like the commanders appear to havo 
been selected with care. They moat havo been on the 
whole well educated men according to the standard of tho 
time and a few of them were probably of superior abibty 
An mdi\ddnal was recommended for acmeo m one of the 
carhest fleets because ho could apeak fluently Spanish 
Portuguese and Italian, ffis quahCcations were not 
altogether exceptional if wo may judge from the frequent 
rcfcrcncea to tho Iinguistio attammenta of indmduals in 
the records. And that the general average of knowledge 
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and intelligence was high is attested by the responsibditiea 
from tune to tune imposed upon the men before the mast 
For example, m Jourdam’s Journal mention is made of a 
jury of seamen havmg been empanelled to try three of their 
fellows who had been guilty of murder. That the trust 
shown m their unpartiahty, even where the hfe of ship- 
mates was mvolved, was not misplaced, is shown by the 
fact that they returned a verdict of guilty and that two of 
the murderers were hanged as a result of their findmg 
A devotion to music was a marked characteristic of 
these seamen of the early seventeenth century Some 
of the men were performers of no mean order One 
of the number, a comet player, attamed to some distmction 
m India m consequence of his playmg Favoured by cir- 
cumstances he enjoyed a brief hour of glorious hfe at the 
court of a native potentate until the mevitable tune 
arrived when his royal patron toed of his performances 
and passed on his favours to some mdigenous entertamer 
whose playmg he was better able to appreciate 

The Company encouraged the musical mchnations of 
Its servants by supplymg the ships with smtable instru- 
ments We read m reference to one of the vessels of this 
tone that “ a vugmal was brought for two to play upon 
at once,” the instrument bemg so contrived that by the 
pulling out of a pm “ a man could make both go,” which,” 
adds the writer, “is a dehghtful sight (device) for the 
jacks to skip up and down m such manner as they will ” 
Literature was not neglected. As an appropriate food 
for the mind the duectors sent out m the opening years 
of the Company Foxe’s Boole of Martyrs, Hakluyt’s Voy- 
ages, and a then recently^ published work “ of that worthy 
son of Christ, Mr Wm Perkms,” one of the ablest ex- 
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I»od«jLi of Calnoi ra then so much in voj^e Eoch ahip 
wn,< aL<o eqnippeJ with a fall sapplf of Ilihln and Books 
of the rAaIm .1 for the fcmcn which were held daily when 
time and arcam^tanco iKTTnittcd, 

The moml welfare of the crews was ipcaally entrasted 
to preachers who occotnpanted oil the larger ahips. 
Evidence of the pamn taken to select these early prede- 
c« 5 or* of the Indian chaplains u to ho found in tho Com- 
pany a minutes. Apparently candidates for tho office 
hod to preach trial tennons before the directors Nor 
when they had emerged from this ordeal successfully were 
they sure of ocleclion for a careful scrutiny of their ante- 
cedents was made ond if any adveno facts earn© to light 
a ban was put upon tho applicant. One a certain Wilham 
Evans who had "pmeUaed physio for twentj years m 
France and England and studied divinity for eight years 
was rejected becauso it was found that na ill a report gocth 
as any about this town of his coat (doth) wHlo another 
failed to pass muster as it was discovered that ho bath 
a straggling hnmonr can frame himself to all company as 
ho finds men affected and dcllgbtcth in tobacco and wino. 

Tho Company a commanders ro*mforccd tho teachings 
of the regular ministers of religion. A discourse of Keel 
mg to tho factors ho took out with bun which figures m 
tho records dwells upon tho care which tho Company took 
to famish them with things needful for their spiritual 
comfort and tho health of their bodies, and odmomshes 
them to bo more respective, and to shun all sin and 
evil behaviour that tho heathen may take no advantage 
to blaspheme our religion by tho abuses and ungodly 
bohavHmx of onr men. In a similar strain Nicholas 
Downton enjoined tho ropresentativoo ho left behind at 
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Surat, “ to have a careful c)c over the manners and be- 
haviours of both young and old,” and directed that ” if 
any lie found h)' excessive drinking or otherwise hke to 
prove a scandal to our nation to use first sharp 
reprehensions, and if that do not prevail then mfiict pun- 
ishment, and if that w’ork not reformation then by the 
first ship send him home with a ^vrltlng shelving the 
reasons thereof ” That tliese instructions were necessary is 
abundantly proved by the frequent references to mdividual 
excesses Numerous instances arc given of men dymg with 
“ the flux ” m consequence of “ inordinate drmkmg of a 
wine called tastie (toddy) distilled from the palmetto tree ” 
Stern disciphne was maintained on the ships to enforce 
the rule of decent bving The lash was unsparmgly used, 
and in a letter mcluded wnth the records of liliddleton’s 
voyage with which we shall shortly deal there is a state- 
ment which shows that a man suspected of theft was put 
to the torture to extract a confession of his guilt Undue 
stress, however, must not be laid upon the irregularities 
which are revealed in the narratives of the early voyages 
Somethmg surely must be allowed for the ordmary frailties 
of humamty m men placed as these pioneers were m situa- 
tions of extreme hardship and peril m strange lands to 
which the depressmg influences of a tropical chmate 
added an element of pecuhar mahgmty It must not 
be forgotten that with aU then faults these simple seamen 
never hesitated to lay down their hves at the call of duty 
and that to their strenuous endeavour we probably owe 
the full measure of sovereignty we enjoy m India to-day, for 
if less courage and less energy had been displayed the Com- 
pany’s operations might easily have been diverted to more 
barren fields and the conquest of India left to other hands 
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on behalf of the Company for bberiy to trade m India. 

Hawkins, though probably not to be identified with 
the man of the same name whom we have already met 
with as Fenton’s associate m his unfortunate voyage, 
was a true adventurer of the type which had been 
fashioned out of the events of the Elizabethan period He 
was no stranger to the East Durmg some years spent m 
the Levant he had mastered the native languages current 
m the places m which he traded, and with them had 
acquired a knowledge of Oriental manners and customs, 
and, what was, perhaps, more important, had gamed an 
insight mto Eastern character such as few Englishmen of 
his day could lay claim to His outlook was, perhaps 
not unnaturally, coloured by a strong personal ambition 
Those were times m which men of European race rose 
to great positions at the Oriental courts All over Asia 
the subtle influence of the West was carrymg with it 
a force which was more and more revealmg itself m the 
capricious tastes of the despotic rulers who held sway m 
those regions To every stranger from Europe there 
was a chance of distmction To vary a familiar simile the 
traveller earned m his knapsack a minister’s wand of office. 
Haw kins was perfectly aware of this, and from the first 
obviously endeavoured to turn his position of envoy to the 
fullest account He made his dehiit at Surat not as a 
simple seaman or a humble trader mtent on gettmg on to 
the market under favourable conditions a cargo of goods, 
but as an ambassador of a great power, which has a nght 
to demand and exact respectful treatment 

At the very earhest penod of the Hector's stay ofi Surat 
Hawkins found that his mission was to be one of no ordin- 
ary difficulty He came mto coUision at once almost with 
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Ilawbiiu by dint of penercrance managed to ratabliah 
a precanuua communication with tho abon? bnt bo quicbly 
diwaoaertd that thia extension of hii activities merely 
increased bis difHcuIties Sorat at tho timo was under 
tho rule of o local governor named Sfaknmb Khan who 
enjoyed a aeml Independent authority under tho viceroy 
of tbe Ahmcdflbad province 
Makarrab Khan was a typical Mogul official proud, 
arrogant and avanaous. Ho hod been elevated to power 
by ono of those curious freaka of fortune that from tho 
limo of Joseph onwnnls have brought mdinduaU from, 
obscanty to positions of power in Onenta) oounlries. 
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Originally a Court physician, he had successfully treated 
the Emperor for some disease from which he was suffermg 
Out of gratitude for the rehef afforded Jehangir had 
nommated the fortunate practitioner to the lucrative 
oversight of government busmess at Surat under the title 
of Makarrab Khan, which, roughly translated, means 
Lord of my Health The newly appointed governor, after 
the manner of his time, used his position for his personal 
aggrandi^iement A scarcely veiled form of blackmail 
was imposed upon all who came withm the area of his 
government for purposes of trade His exactions were 
only circumscribed by the himtations imposed by the 
poverty of lus victims or their capacity for resisting his 
rapacious demands 

To such a man as Makarrab Khan the visit of the English 
ship was a welcome addition to the customary sources of 
plunder, which had become restncted by the operation of 
his oppressive system He prepared without unnecessary 
delay to turn the opportimity to account Goods which 
the Englishmen contrived to smuggle ashore m spite of the 
Portuguese were overhauled by the governor, and all 
articles that took his fancy were appropnated on the illu- 
sory understandmg that they would he paid for m some 
remote and ill-defined future The process was repeated 
until a period was reached when, as Hawkins put it, his 
temporary place of residence was “ swept clean ” of all 
articles of value As soon as this had been done, and it 
had been made clear that there would be no further 
supplies to annex, the governor, “ httle by httle ” (says 
Hawkms), “ degraded me of his good looks ” Meantime, the 
Hector had resumed her voyage to Bantam m view of 
the uselessness of prolongmg her stay at the Western 
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India port. Her departure bad led (he PortugucAO to 
redouble their cicrtioM to secure the expulsion of their 
haled nvaU. Mnkarrob Khan might ha\e latoncd to 
their hostile lupgrilions if he had not found it more profit- 
able to plach the pigeon ml her than dnvo it away "What 
would ha>o happened if Ilawkina had not cut the Gordian 
knot by deciding to leave for the Great Moguls Court at 
Agm it is difficult to say But Maknrrab PChan was under 
a certain fear of the Portuguese and if the furlhcranco of 
their designs had not stood in the wav of his interests it 
IS probable that he would lia\e lent his sanction to their 
schemes 

\b befitted his exalted and largely self imposed rank 
Hawkins ict out on his long journey into the interior with 
a brgo retinue In his ca\'nlcade besides a number of 
personal attendants were fifty horsemen— Pat bans— a 
people very much feared m these parts as no doubt they 
were with cause for they are amongst the fiercest of the 
wild races of the Indian frontier 

A strong guard was a necessity of the journey in the 
then slate of Indb Hawkins route m part by through 
a wild country which was the home of intmctablo tribes 
who subsist largely on plunder Moreover a > oiled state 
of war existed In some dUtnets In which the sovereignty 
of the Mogul power was not fully accepted. But Hawkins 
appears to have been concerned not so much about these 
ordmorj perils of the road as with the enmity of the Por 
tuguese Rightly or wrongly ho supposed that emuwanos 
of the Goa government were awaiting the opportumty 
of Lis joamey to assossinato him. An actual plot was 
bid to overwhelm his party with a force of three hundred 
native horsemen under o chief who bad been employed for 
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the purpose, but the Enghshman '‘went so strong and 
weU provided ” that the hired assailants called ofi their 
bargain Subsequently Hawkins discovered another con- 
spiracy m which Makarrab Khan was concerned. In this 
instance his own coachman was employed either to kill 
him while he slept or put poison m his food, and probably 
would have accomplished his purpose had not the man, 
when mtoxicated, spoken too openly of his mtentions 
Despite the dangers which beset him Hawkins arrived m 
good health at Agra on April 16, 1609, two and a half 
months after his departure from Surat 

Agra at this juncture was the capital of the Mogul 
Empire It was not until a later period, durmg the reign of 
Shah Jehan, that Delhi was made the regular seat of 
government Even Agra, at the tune of Hawkins’ visit, 
was devoid of some of the features which have made it 
famous The matchless Taj Mahal had still to be built 
on the banks of the swift flowmg Jumna The beautiful 
tomb of Itmud Dowlah, Shah Jehan’s famous minister, 
was also a thmg of the future The extensive fort, with 
its high red sandstone walls, to become promment m after 
years as the scene of some of the most stirrmg episodes of 
the great Sepoy Mutmy, was, however, m existence, and 
withm its walls the exquisite Pearl Mosque, that gem of 
Saracemc art, opened its portals to the faithful, while 
in the adjacent apartments of the Palace the ladies of 
Jehangir’s harem hved their uneventful hves behind the 
white marble walls whose intricate tracery excites to-day 
the wonder and admiration of the personally conducted 
tourist from Europe 

The city itself was a far larger and more imposing place 
than the rather squahd and sleepy mofussil town which 
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It II nt prcswnt Its extensive boriurs teemed with tho 
life and movement of a great OncDtol capital From Iho 
four qnaiier* of iho compass passed In and out In unending 
succession caravans bringing merchandise from all parts 
of India and even from the rcinoto conCnea of Asia Tho 
most magniTicent court that tho gorgeous East has known 
brought to tho rccne an indcscnbablo wealth of ghtlcnng 
pageantry Iiong trams of nchJy caparisoned elephants 
■escorted bv troops of mounted men equipped with buck 
lers and spears and wearing the splendid uniform of the 
imperial guard went in stately procession through tho 
streets while from the lofty altitude of tho gold and silver 
bondahs upon tho backs of tho great animals looked down 
with BUperciliotis indifTcrenco tho pnneca of tho Imperial 
IIouso decked oat with precious stones and the barbano 
pearl and gold which an exuberant Oriental fane) decreed 
as the fitting adornments of royal personages. 

On the judgment scat of tho celebrated Akbar m tho 
Fori eat hrs degcncrato eon Jehongir tho Conqueror of 
tho "W orld. A man m tho prime of Iifo ho had reigned 
only five years at tho period with which we arc dcalmg 
As tho narrativo will show ho was a etrango compound of 
■quahUes mostly bad. An Onental despot of tho most 
pronounced typo, hie life woe stained with a thousand 
■enmea. Ho became so hardened to cruelty that out of 
mere wantonness bo would porpotrate tho most horriblo 
barbantics yet ho could be generous when the fit seized 
tun and oven at times showed a certain magnanunity 
in his dealmgs with those about him. A strong sense of 
humour occasionally charactenzod his actions while his 
■demeanour towards those whom ho likod aasumod oft- 
times a bluff heartmess cunously contrasted with tho 
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almost fiendish mahgmty he could display to those who 
had had the noisfoitune to give him ofience even unwit- 
tmgly He was essentially a man of moods In the 
evemng he might be a gemal and even mterestmg com- 
pamon, dehghtmg m badmage and conversational small 
talk The morning would probably reveal bun as the 
personification of gloom, his brow clouded with a black 
frown, his eye fierce and menacmg and his voice like 
thunder Woe to the man then on whom that terrible eye 
might hght These strange transitions from one state of 
mind to exactly the opposite are susceptible of a simple 
explanation Jehangir was an mveterate drinker A 
carousal was a feature of the day’s routme, and probably 
durmg the greater part of his reign he never went to bed 
sober Alcohohc excess produced its natural and mevit- 
able result m destroymg the balance of the mmd and 
rendermg the Emperor capricious, irritable and cruel It 
is doubtful whether in some of his fits of passion he was 
really sane Such was the man who gave the concession 
which was the foimdation of English trade m India, and 
of the influence which led directly to the buildmg up of the 
mighty fabric of the British Indian Empire 
When the Enghsh merchant envoy with his escort of 
wild horsemen rode on that hot April day in 1609 along 
the dusty road leadmg mto Agra from the West they 
must have excited more than ordmary attention , for 
BAwkins was not the man to hide his hght under a bushel 
and m any event a European mission was a sufficient 
novelty to make a considerable stir m the imperial city 
Jehangir, who had probably been kept informed of the 
progress of the rmssion after its departure from Qurat, 
appears to have had the very earhest mtimation of its 
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ftmvftl m hifl capital. Before Harrfans conld even select 
« place of residence the rmpeml messengers were soonnng 
the capital with orders to bring him to the palace for an 
immediate andienoo. When, owing to the rapidity of the 
Englishman e morements they faded to discover hnj whoro- 
flboutB detachments of horse and foot were sent mto every 
quarter of the aty with imperative instxuotions to find 
the stranger By this means Hawtms was nltunately 
ran to earth. He was perplexed rather than flattered by 
the eagerness of the Emperor to see him. He wanted to 
TTiftbft his appeoranoe at the Mogul Court with fittmg 
dignity and tiie imperial marshal was ao exigent that he 
would scarcely allow him time to don his best attire. 
He was moDified, however by the elaborate preparations 
for his reception which as he proudly comments in his 
diary were all that a kmg s ambassador was entitled to 
expect 

With Bome trepidation Hawkins appeared m the rm- 
penal presence. He had got to know that preeenta were 
an mdispensable adjunct of an ambassadors ontflt and 
that the cloth, which was aD that he hod to ofior was not 
at oil likely to be to Jehangrr s taste. All passed off well 
however The Emperor smiled henignantly on him as he 
made his obosanoe and when he had hstened to the tranS' 
lated veianon of James’ letter read by a Portugueee pnest 
at his Court, he giaoionsly intimated that he would with 
all his heart grant everything that his Majesty requested. 
Some ohanoe remarks made by Hawkins led to the dis- 
covery that Jehangir and ho had a common mednim of 
oonveiaation m Arabic, whwh the latter had acquired m 
hts esjhor career A bvely mtorohange of sentiments 
took pWe, with the result that the Emperor became so 
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interested in liis visitor that on dismissmg him at the close 
of tlie audience he commanded that ho should be m daily 
attendauee at his Court 

Haw kins’ position w as now assured He advanced from 
honour to honour with a rapidity only possible m an 
Oriental court At length some w’ceks after the arrival 
of the mission Jelinngir made him a defimte proposal with 
a view of securing his services permanently. The im- 
perial offer was a licence for a factory at Surat for the 
Company, and for Hnwlons personally an allowance of 
£3,200 a year, with the command of 400 horse The sug- 
gestion was too tempting to be put aside by one m the 
position of Hawdnns As he quamtly put it to the Com- 
pany, wdule another wmuld easily take the place tentatively 
assigned to him at Bantam he would be so situated that 
■“ I should feather my nest and doe you service ” He 
therefore closed with the proposal, and from the role of 
envoy made an easy transition to that of personal attendant 
on the Emperor In his new office he was intimately 
associated with Jehangirnot only m the ceremomal duties 
■of the daily durbar, where he occupied a position among 
the nobles m the httle railed enclosure reserved for them, 
hut m the mghtly wassails m the inner recesses of the 
palace, at which the imperial debauchee unbent m extra- 
ordmary fashion 

It was probably at one of these symposiums that Jehan- 
gir took it mto his head to confer upon Hawkms a wife 
The story, as told by the erstwhile envoy m his record of 
his life at Agra, is that the Emperor one day was “ very 
earnest ” with bim “ to take a white maiden out of his 
palace,” promismg that “ he would give her all thmgs 
necessary with slaves,” and offenng as an additional 
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iiidar<*mcnt thAt aho ahtrald turn Chrtstwn Jlawlana 
declined to ncccjit tho proposal as far m It concerned hb 
mamape to a Jloor but bo allowed hb imperial patron 
to understand that if a Cbrutian could bo found ho would 
be willing to espouse her IIo represents that ho mado this 
concession becan o ho wanted to bo free and ho imagined 
that tho condition was an irapossiblo one. But he bad 
hterallj* reckoned without hia host, Jchangir discovered 
for him on Armenian girl tho daughter of a captain who 
was in great favour with \kbar and who bad some time 
previously died leaving his ofbpnng m rather poor circum 
stances. Aa tho Emperor had set his heart on tho mamago 
Ilawtina had no altcmativo but to yield a reluctant con 
sent. As no Christian minister was available to sanctify 
tho union Hawkins got his personal servant Nicholas to 
act tho part of pnest a proceduro which ho says muvciy 
* I thought had been lawful till I met with a preacher that 
camo out with Etr Hem^ Middleton and he, showing mo 
tho error I was m raarrytd (me) again, htia. Hawkins 
as wo shall dbcover was a very enterprising lady who 
quite justified Jchangir s selection of her as a suitablo 
mate for his English favourite 
Not long after tho curious episode just related Jehangir 
gave Hawkins hb commission under his great seal with 
golden letters. Thb ho promptly sent on to Sumt, whore 
ho hod left two of the Company's representatives, William 
Fmch and Thomas Aldworth to keep tho pbco warm 
pending brighter days for trade. Before tho document 
reached its destination news of the remarkablo favour 
shown to Hawkins at Court had reached the Western port 
and had led to the mrculation of a ctmoos mmemr as to 
the means by which he had captured tho vagrant imperial 
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fancy. The version of the bazaar gossip given by Finch 
m a letter written to Hawkins, whom, with a proper defer- 
ence for his new digmty, he addressed as “my Lord,” 
was that he had presented to the Emperor “ a small coffer 
with eleven locks withm which were such rare stones that 
they would (so) hghten the darkest place that it would 
need no candle ” Fmch expressed himself as sceptical 
about the truth of the story, but as to the effect of the 
distmction conferred upon Hawkins he was very emphatic. 
The news, he stated, had been received “ to the great 
applause of the vulgar sort, but with small content to the 
great ones, who bite their bps exceedmgly to hear the 
great honours done to your Worship, yet are silent, not 
darmg much ” The Surat officials, though reduced to 
silence, were not the less dangerous on that account From 
the moment of Hawkins’ elevation to power they sought, 
by the means which long experience had taught them to 
practise with effect, to undermine his position 

Meanwhile, the subject of the mtngues,|m happy ignor- 
ance of the machmations of his old enemy, Makarrab 
Elhan, was tastmg the full joys of hfe at the wonderful 
Mogul Court His descriptions of the various ceremomes 
at the palace and of the personal domgs of the Emperor 
are marked by a shrewd insight mto character and have 
many graphic touches which help us to realize to-day 
what the India of the period of the Mogul ascendency 
was like 

Every day at three o’clock Jehangu sat m durbar m 
high state All his nobles who happened to be m Agra 
at the time were expected to attend these functions, and 
there were present besides a great number of high officials, 

every man standmg m his degree, the chiefest being 
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within a rod rail placed three steps above the level of the 
ordinary aasemblaga In the midst of the andience oham 
her, immediately m front of the Emperor, was one of hia 
ahcnlls, together with his Master Hangman whoisoccom 
panicd with for^ hangmen wearing on their heads a certam 
qnilted cap with an hatchet on them shoulders and others 
with all sorts of whips being there ready to do what the 
King commandeth. At this assemblage the Emperor was 
accustomed to administer justice after the manner of hia 
father, but without the great Ahbar s acumen or his mag 
nanimity and tolerance. 

When the official work was done ho retired to his ' pri- 
vate place of prayer His devotions ended he had his 
prmapal meal which consisted of four or five sorts of 
roasted meat washed down with a draught of ” strong 
drinL.” Thereafter ho repaired to his pnvato room, 

where none can come but such as himself nominatetlL 
Hawkms howetver was regularly commanded to the hn- 
penal dnnkmg don, and he gives a smgnlar account of 
the remtano observed at the nightly function. 

The quantity of the Emperors dtmk was regulated 
by his phynemns but the allowance was ahvays ample, 
and to add to its eSeot Jehongir was accustomed to follow 
up the drmkmg o! the last cup by consuming a quantity of 
opium. After this, bemg m the height of his dnnk, he 
layeth him down to sleep every man departing to his own 
home. Later m the evening when the Emperor had 
slept ofi the first eSecta of the alcohol and the drug his 
supper was brought m and the final picture we have of 
the mighty monarch is of hia bemg fed like a child prior to 
retmng for what remained cl the m^t. 

A singular idiosyncrasy which distmguishod Jehangnr 
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was a desire that the pearls of wisdom which fell from his 
hps, whether when he was dnink or sober, should he recorded 
for the edification of posterity To this end he had at his 
elbow a sort of Court reporter, who was charged with the 
special duty of notmg his comments on any matter, either 
with reference to State affairs or to the most mtimate 
concerns of his private existence It is probable that 
this precious record which was to go down to remote ages 
did not outhve the reign. But we know qmte enough of 
Jehangir’s habits from the wntmgs of unauthorized Bos- 
wells to be able to dispense with the Court newsman’s 
transcripts 

Jehangir’s personal characteristics are further illus- 
trated m mterestmg fashion by several anecdotes which 
Hawkins relates from experiences withm his own know- 
ledge 

One day a young Pathan from the frontier apphed for 
employment to one of the Emperor’s sons He was asked 
what pay he expected The man’s reply was that he 
would not serve either the prmce or his father under 
Rs 1,000 a day The prmce smihngly asked what was 
in liiTn that he demanded such extravagant remuneration 

“ Make trial with me,” responded the Pathan, “ with 
all sorts of weapons, either on horseback or on foot, and 
if I do not perform as much as I speak let me die for 
It” 

Amused at the man’s conceit the prmce later m the day 
related the mcident to his father Jehangur, who was 
“ merry ” at the tune, commanded the Pathan to he 
brought before bun It happened to be an occasion on 
which the Emperor was divertmg himself with a hon fight, 
and the hons were about to he brought mto the arena as 
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the mulor for craplo3rni«]t rc5pondc<i to the erammons 
to appear In the imperial presence, 

Jehaogira epe rovmg about m drunken faahion caught 
eight ol the fierce ammab which were approaching in the 
cuitodp of their keepers. Taming to the Patban ho 
demanded why ho naked such high wages. 

Tho anawer green to tho pnneo was repeated ifnko 
tnal of me. 

That I win responded Jehangir go wrcatlo and 
bnfTet with the bon, 

Tho Pathan not tmnaturally demurred to accept inch 
an unequal combat. The Emperor, however would 
hear of no rcfcaal so the young tribcaman with probably 
a heavy heart but with undaunted mien etepped into tho 
arena while at the came moment tho chained lion was 
relcaaed by ita keeper*. The poor fellow atrovo to moater 
the animal with the mevitable result that m a few minutea 
all mangled and bleedmg, he was lying m tho last agonies 
on the ground of tho arena. Not content with tho sacnfico 
of this brave fellow the bloodthirity tyrant ordered other 
men mto tho arena to bottle with tho bons for his enjoy 
ment. Terrible mjimca were inflicted upon a number of 
unfortunates before tho passion for man Idliing was sated, 
Quito as choractcnstio os this story of blood lust is the 
incident of a different typo which Ilawkina relates oon- 
cenung one of tho Emperors leadmg ministers. This 
functionary through on act of carelessness one dsy broke 
a cfiins. dish which Jehangir valued very much, Tn>tti>nd 
of reporting tho occurrence tho ofBcial sent to OMna for a 
now dwh to replace the one broken trusting that the loss 
would not bo discovered m tho mcautimo. But m on 
unfortrmate moment for him his imponsl master bethought 
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iumseK of his treasure, and when m answer to his inquiries 
he learnt that it had been broken ius rage knew no bounds 
Commanding the ofiendmg noble to be brought mto his 
presence he caused him to be cruelly beaten by two men 
armed with great whips After the poor wretch had 
received 120 lashes from these fearful implements of 
torture he was handed over to porters to be beaten with 
small cudgels Then, more dead than ahve, he was dragged 
out of the durbar by the heels and thrown mto prison 

The foUowmg day the Emperor asked whether the 
ofiender was, still ahve, and finding that he was condemned 
him to a life of perpetual impnsonment One of the 
royal prmces, who was friendly with the minister, at this 
pomt mterceded on the man’s behalf and obtamed his 
father’s reluctant permission to take charge of him 

At the end of two months, havmg to some extent re- 
covered from the efiects of his pumshment, the degraded 
minister appeared before the Emperor to appeal for pardon 
But the memory of his fault still rankled m the imperial 
mmd, and he would only consent to admit the culprit to 
his former position on the condition that he first produced 
a dish exactly hke the one which had been destroyed 
This was tantamount to a sentence of bamshment for a 
long period, as the only likely place m which to discover a 
duphcate was Chma 

Qmttmg the Court the fallen mmister started at once on 
his long journey across Asia When he had been absent 
fourteen months on his strange mission news was received 
at Agra that the Shah of Persia, hearmgof Jehangir’s loss 
and havmg the exact partner of the broken dish, had for- 
v arded it as a present to his imperial brother, to the intense 
gratification of the exile, who was on his way home 
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Tho favour of a tjrant «o copnaoua as Jehangir showed 
hjmaclf to bo was a Blender reed on which an isolated 
Engluhinnn could lean at that juncture and the day camo 
when Ilawkms discovered that the intrigues of Makarrab 
Khan and of his close oasoaatoa, the Portuguese were 
having ciTect on the imperial mind to his disadvantage. 
Ho stroi'Q manfully to resist the insidions inflnences and 
for a tune aeemed to have conquered but at length tho 
King went ogam from his word esteeming a few toya 
which tho fatbeiB had promised him more than his bononr 
Hawlons made yet another cllort to obtam the Lccnco to 
trade for the Company which was tho bone of contention 
bnt Johangir informed him that ho had finally decided to 
withhold iL 

Thus says Hawlons, * was I tossed and tumbled in 
the land of a nch merchant adventunng all ho had m one 
bottom and by cosualtio of Btonnes or pirates lost it afl at 
once 

Tho rcbttfT here administered was the beginning of the 
end, PrceentJy Hawlons was told that he was not to 
enter withm the red rails where ho had stood near the 
Emperor during tho two years of his scmce. Tho mtuna- 
tion was a hmt not to be disregarded with impumty He 
commenced to make proparationa for departure. His 
first thought was to obtam a safe conduct to Qoa for him- 
self and hiB wife, bnt he was spared tho humiliation of 
making an appheabon in this quarter by tho nows wlnoh 
reached Agra at the juncture of the arrival of three English 
ehips under Sir Henry IDddletou at Surat Without loss 
of bmo ho made his way to the coast and was soon onoe 
moro to his great joy on the deck of an English Btup 

Hawlons subsequent career belongs to a somewhat 
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1 iter period than that with which we must now deal, hut for 
the sake of completeness the rema inin g facts may he told 
here He proceeded with Sir Henry Middleton’s fleet to- 
Bantam and there embarked for home m the Pejyfercorn, 
commanded by Nicholas Downton The voyage proved a 
very unhealthy one, and more than half the company on 
board died, the victims mcludmg Hawkins His wife went 
on to London m the Peppercorn, and not long afterwards 
contracted a marriage with Gabnel Towerson, a prominent 
commander m the Company’s service, who subsequently 
became famous as the central victim m the massacre of 
Amboma We shall meet him agam, but Mrs Hawkins, 
or Towerson as she must now be called, fades from the scene 
shortly after this She distmguished herself m London by 
some transactions relative to a very valuable diamond 
which she had brought with her, probably as part of her 
first husband’s spoils of office The last ghmpse of her 
IS later on at Surat, where on her return to India, she, with 
one or two other ladies, gave the local representatives of 
the English Company an infini te amount of trouble by her 
demands on their resources She must have been a woman 
of above the ordmary degree of abflity and seems to have 
had over Hawkins a remarkable influence Hawkms 
himself was an exceptionally clever man — ^tactful, resource- 
ful and endowed to a marked degree with that masterful- 
ness which, when combmed with the afore-mentioned 
quahties, is so sure a passport to success with Orientals 
His cannot, perhaps, be regarded as a great name m the 
list of seventeenth century adventurers m the East, but 
it IS emphatically an mterestmg one. 
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CILVTTFU VI 

English Captives in Arabia 

SbwT^ph condorU an fipcdilioo to Aden— Joardaln a wtxOKmt of 
Its TOjrafTj^De-icriptian of Adra — R^Jib Ago, tho Tarkhh 
gOTfroor detains Sbarpeigh — Joordain and GUncock pro- 
ceed OTtrlaad to Mocha — UnmcceadtU effort to trade — De- 
parlnro of tha eipcdllioo— So- Ilcniy lliddHoo arrirct at 
Aden with a fleet — Procwdi to Mocha In iht Trod* * lnaxa»t — 
Attacked and made priuner 

T he Kcno now cbnngefl from the fcrtilo fields of Guxer&t 
•nd the picturesque eunroument of the Mogul 
Court to the and wastes of Aden and the VemciL Bj 
some strango aberration the directors of the East India 
Companj at tbia earlj period gave directions to two of their 
fleots in succession to establish trade relations with Aden 
and with the Turkish fort of Mocha in the Red Sea, They 
seem to have anticipated a profitable opening at these 
centres for commerce and to have been keenly deairouB o£ 
forming a permanent connexion with either or both places- 
But there could hardly have been a more senous miscalcu 
latioru Aden had played a great port in aumeut times as 
an incomparable strategical position and it wna centuries 
later again to figure prommently on the stage of the world a 
history At the time of which we ore wnting, however it 
was a mere outpost of the feeble Ottoman power It had 
been captured from the Portuguese a few years previously 
and had been main tamed largely on the dues from the pil- 
01 
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gnm traffic passing from India to the Red Sea The deca- 
dent Mohammedan administration was accentuated by 
natural disadvantages of an exceptional character 
Nature seems to have taken revenge for conferrmg upon 
Aden a dominatmg position by endowmg her with perhaps 
the driest climate and the least productive soil of any 
habitable spot on the globe The place is httle better than 
a vast volcamc cmder heap, picturesque m a sombre fashion, 
but bearmg on its gaunt, grun face an aspect of desolation 
which prohibits the idea of an extensive local commerce 
The Arabian httoral of the Red Sea is a fittmg complement 
of this “ Gibraltar of the East ” The region is " mostly 
hght land,” to use a phrase apphed by the late Lord Salis- 
bury, when m a sardomc mood, to a disputed region border- 
mg on the Sahara Its chief importance is derived from 
association with the Holy Places of Mohammedamsm and 
to the stream of pilgrims which is contmually entering and 
leavmg its ports In the period with which we are dealing, 
a certam amount of trade was carried on between Abyssinia 
and the Arabian ports, and there was m addition a flow of 
traffic up and down the Red Sea from Egypt But the 
commerce of the region was of too insignificant a character 
to repay the enterprise of a Western mercantile orgamza- 
tion m the most favoured circumstances The bigotry 
and fanaticism of the population added, and still add, weight 
to the limitations which Nature has imposed upon the 
countT^” At the present time, three centuries after the vLsit 
of the first English ship to the Red Sea, the difficulty of 
estnbli'ihing direct traebng relations by Europeans at the 
Arabian ports is still considerable 

It was to this impromi''ing comer of the East that in th'' 
spring of IfiOS the Company di-p itched the ships of it-i 
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fourth vojTigo which aa wo have eccn consiatod of tho 
Jtccnsion and the Unum commanded bf Captam Aiexnn 
der Sharpcigh. A vivid account ol tho expedition la given 
by John Jottrdain who accompanied tho ahips na ono of 
Iho factoTB and whoso journal published by tho UaUuyt 
Society under tho cmdito editorial aupemsion of Mr Wm. 
Foster u not tho least valoable of tho many interesting 
historical documents of this eventful penod. Jourdam 
who came of good Doiuetahiro stock — his father was m 1531 
Mayor of Lymo Regis — drifted into tho Company s service 
from tho Western shippmg trade which was a vcntablo 
nursery of tho early East India commanders, Ilis ednea 
twn must have been above tho common for hia diary is a 
work of some elaboration containing not only an account 
of the professional aspects of the voyage but much in tho 
nature of topographical dcscnptiou and narrative of per 
Bonal cipcncnces. He appears through his wnUngs m the 
bgbt ol a strong self reliant character not afraid of respon- 
siHlity and, like most of his fellowB keen for tho honour of 
ho country On this voyago ho figured in a suhordinato 
part, which did not allow him any great scope for distm- 
gnishing himself but later os will bo found as the story 
progresses he corned a niche m the Hall of Fomo which is 
tenanted by the sailor worthies of the early eoventeonth 
century 

Many months were consumed in the voyago to tho Cape 
and the subsequent effort to beat up the African coast to 
Aden Alter some exciting eocpenences at Pemba near 
Zonxibar and snhieqnently m a conflict with the crows of 
fevtral native voesels overhauled at sea the Atcension 
and the Unum towards the middlo of January 1609 
found thomsolvesm tho vicimty of tho Soyohellea. As his 
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men were greatly m need of rest and fresk food, Skarpeigk 
decided to make a brief stay at tke islands It was a 
happy decision m every way, as events proved, for though 
the group at that time appears to have been uninhabited, 
there were obtamable ample supphes of nounshmg food 
and fruit — amongst the latter the famous coco-de-mer, 
or double coco-nut, which is found nowhere else m the 
tropics It IS this fruit which m after years Gordon ren- 
dered famous by propagation of his smgular theory that 
it was the Forbidden Frait and that it grew m the veritable 
Garden of Eden Gordon probably was not acquamted 
with Jourdam’s diary , if he had been he would have found 
some confirmation of his view m the terms m which this 
'estimable sailor referred to the sojourn at the Seychelles 
“ These islands,” Jourdam wrote enthusiastically, “ seemed 
"to us an earthly paradise ” He spoke no more than the 
sentiments of a manner who after sufiermg the bufietmgs 
^nd hardships of the ocean finds peace and content m a safe 
haven , but the hero of Khartoum would probably have 
read mto the passage a deeper significance 

When the Ascension and the Union left the Seychelles 
they proceeded to Socotra, a savage, inhospitable land, 
whose Eastern outhnes are fairly famihar to voyagers who 
proceed vid the Red Sea to the Far East and to Austraha 
As up to that penod no English ship had ever visited the 
'Country, the visitors created a considerable sensation 
'The captam of an Indian craft m harbour at the time found 
the presence of the Enghsh ships so disconcerting that he 
nurreptitiously left the anchorage and put to sea Shar- 
peigh, however, wanted a pilot so badly that he could not 
afford to allow this opportumty of securmg expert assist- 
ance to pass ' By hia orders, therefore, the boat was over- 
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liAulcd before it had got yery far with the result that the 
native nax^odah or master resigned himself to the movitablo 
And ogreedf for a consideration to take the English fleet 
into Aden. 

Under the ekflled gmdance of the Indian pilot the jonmej 
"WBS continuod, and on the evening of April 7 1009 the 
Aiccnsiontmd the Union dropped anchor under the shadow 
of the frowning natural ramparts of Aden. If we may judge 
by Jonrdam s diary they were immensely impressed hy the 
aspect of this etronge place. We have in the narrator*! 
graphio words a detailed deecnoptiou of the fortress which 
might bo adopted with very httlo change aa a picture of it as 
it IS to-day The town, he noted, is situated in a valley 
environed about with great mountains, except on the north 
aide, where there axe three gates. And on the mountains 
there are and watchhonses round about, with 

ordnanoe m them and a watch m all of them, though with 
few men for they nro situated m such a strong place that 
-one may keep out twenty In this mmated aty oon- 
imuee Jourdam there is no fresh water but eomo wells 
which are as brackish as the sea where the common people 
-dnnk ned bemg so used unto it doeth them no hart. It 
IS an moonsiderable city for withm the walls there is not 
any green only your delight must be m the craggod rooks 
and decayed houses. It doee •eldom or never ram m this 
city which IS the reason that there is nothing that growoth 
withm iL It was reported onto us that in Bovou year* they 
had seen no ram withm the city ” 

The far from cheeirfnl first unpressicms of the visitoiB 
were not removed by olooer ooquamtonce with the town 
-and its inhabitants. Here, as at Surat, there was a pre* 
Aiding genius who looked upon the strangex! in the hght of 
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legitimate prey , but Makarrab Kban was almost a gentle- 
man compared witb be wbo sat at tbe receipt of custom at 
Aden Rejib Aga, to give bim bis official name, was one of 
a low class of European renegades wbo were not uncom- 
monly mot witb at tbis period m Asia m positions of 
authority to wbicb they bad wormed tbeir way by devious 
methods Jourdam’s account of him is that be was of 
Greek nationabty and “ was origmally a servile slave of tbe 
pasha of Sama,” whose favour be bad won because be bad 
shown himself “ a beneficiall knave ” 

Towards tbe Englishmen Rejib Aga at tbe outset adopted 
an attitude of ostentatious fnendlmess He welcomed 
Sbarpeigb " with tabour and pipe and other heathen music,” 
mvested him with a robe of honour, and conducted him 
personally to '' a fine bouse ” which he had had specially 
prepared for his accommodation His effusiveness was 
part of a deep-laid plot to get both ships and theu cargo 
mto his power Hia real mtentions were revealed when 
Sbarpeigb, after he had had his fill of honours, essayed to 
return to his ship It was then made clear that the Enghsb 
commander and the men with him were practically prisoners 
until Re] lb Aga had had tune to commimicate with the 
pasha at Sana, near Mocha After meffectual protests 
Sbarpeigb resigned himself to his fate, but the astute Greek, 
though he had the English commander m his power, gamed 
nothmg by his treachery 

Sharpeigh’s colleagues on the ships, alarmed at the turn 
of events, resolutely dechned either to leave theu safe 
anchorage m the harbour for a position nearer the shore, 
where they would be commanded by the guns of the fortress, 
or to land theu cargo They even managed to turn the 
tables on theu wily foe by enticmg on board some leadmg 
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Turks and detaining them there as hostages for Sharpctgh 
and hii associates in mufortunc. Hcjib Ago when ho 
heard how he had been outwitted used 'N’ilo words to 
Sharpeigb but did not dare to mate any farther hostilo 
more 

The strmn after this relaxed to a certain extent and eomo 
trading tranaacUons were earned througL Bat the main 
purpose of the nsit, the cstabhshmonl of a factory was os 
far oil rcahxalion os ever It was, therefore, detenmned 
with Bejib Agas consent to despatch Jourdain and a 
colleague named Glasscock overland to Mocha to make a 
personal application to the pasha for the requisite per 
mission. Thi journey Unlay is one which wonld be accom 
jtenied by considerable peril for Europeans and at that 
time it most ba\*e been excqitionally dangerous owing to 
the disturbed state of the country which was in the throce 
of one of the penodio rebellions common to it. No incident 
of importance boTrever marked the progress of the travel 
IcCT They amved at Sana early in June, IC09 but only to 
discover thal^thelr expedition was fruitless, as the pasha 
resolutely declined to entertam the question of a factory 
\VTien they hod exhausted their powers of persuasion they 
proceeded to Mocha, to find that the ships, with Sbarpeigh 
at bberty and m command, hod come on from Aden and had 
established themsclrcs ashore with the fnendly acquies- 
cence of the local anthonties. The extenaivo freedom 
which hiB countrymen permitted themselvca in this enemy’s 
temtory astounded and alarmed Jourdain who thoaght it 
very censorahlo in view of what had already happened. 

Bat,’’ he remarks with a ehrewd msight into national 
character “it is a general rule with the Enghsh that if 
they have but a parcel of fair words given them (they think) 

o 
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lliat they need noc more fear ” Owing probably to Jour- 
dnin’s representations the men were recalled to the ships, 
and on July 26 they departed for India 
News was long m reaching England from India in those 
days, and it was doubtless m entire ignorance of the treat- 
ment accorded to Sharpeigh that tho imposing fleet under 
Sir Henry Middleton was directed to make the develop- 
ment of the Aden and Arabian trade its first work m the 
East November, IGIO, found the ships safely at anchor m 
Aden harbour The visitors, like their predecessors, were 
not prepossessed with the outlook It seemed to their 
mmds, vividly coloured with the impressions of the Home- 
land, to he a ghastly Ultima Thule upon which the spirits of 
Destmy had placed an irrevocable ban of infertihty Signs 
of habitation they could see none, apart from a few hmld- 
mgs near the shore Everywhere the eye ranged over a 
black expanse of brown rock, rismg precipitously m places 
to fantastically-shaped pinnacles whose outhnes were 
sharply defined m the glare of the tropical sunlight Stretch- 
ing away to the North until its rocky ndges were lostm the 
shimmermg haze was a coasthne as desolate and f orbiddmg 
as the rest, with no mdication that human hf e found support 
anywhere m its vicmity But the explanation of the 
mystery was soon forthcoming to the visitors They dis- 
covered that the settlement was situated m a hollow at the 
foot of “ an unfruitfuU mountam,” where a town could 
hardly have been suspected to exist Like Sharpeigh’s 
men they were struck with the natural strength of the place, 
which they considered was “not easily to be won, if the 
defenders withm be men of resolution ” 

Smee the visit of the Ascemxon and her consort, Rejib 
Aga had been promoted to the position of governor of 
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Mocha bat his successor not tmirorthilj apheld ba tradi- 
tions. Immediate)/ the Enghsh ships appeared the old 
treacherous game began. A present sent b/ Middleton 
to the govemoT brought in ictum a gift ol ‘ Ivro Barbaiy 
sheep tnlh broad rumps and small toils and some plan 
tains and other fnut ” Deceived b/ the ‘fair words 
of the offigal.i '^IlddJcton deaded to leave the Peppercorn 
to trade at Aden while ho went on to Mocha with tho other 
two ships the Trade t Increate and the Pariijuj Alter 
his departure it became apecdil/ evident that tho gover 
nor 8 intentions were tho roverso of amiable. When ho 
found that m accordance with instructions Middleton loft 
behmd that no cargo was to bo landed ho echemed to got 
some of the Englishmen into his power 
Downton, who was now in charge was osted to eend 
tho merchants to him to discuss tho question of trade. 
Without an/ tuspiaon of what was at the bach of tho re- 
quest tho Eughsh commander despatched two factors to 
the governor a residence The/ bad no sooner reached 
tho house than the/ were made pnsoncra with tho mtima 
tion that the/ would ho detamed Until on extortionate 
demand m respect of anchomgo dues had been aatisCed, 
Downton uttorl/ decimed to allow himself to bo black 
mailed m this fashion. Nor was ho mtimidatcd b/ a threat 
which reached him later that if the demand was not satis- 
fied tho factors would bo banged on the beech in full view 
of the Peppercorn, But he found as tho days ilippcd b/ 
without an/ aigu of the governor relenting that he would 
either hare to sacrifice the valuable lives of the captives or 
anbmit to the extortion. Cargo to the value of tho amount 
demanded was aocordm^/ landed under oondibons which, 
aecured the release of the Compan/’s repreeentativee. 
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Downton, freed from tlie anxieties of the local situation, 
toolc iinmcdiato measures to bring lus unprofitable sojourn 
at Aden to a close A desire to end his association with, 
the rascally ruler of the place was not his only inspmng 
motive In consequence of “ dreames by night and 
disturbing notions by day ” ho greatly feared that all 
was not well with jMiddleton, and was anxious to proceed to 
Mocha to see how matters really stood Qmttmg Aden on 
December 16, he five days later dropped anchor by the 
side of the Trade's Increase m Mocha roads His fore- 
bodings of ill were only too well grounded He arrived at 
the Red Sea port to find Middleton and a considerable num- 
ber of his men m captivity and the entire expedition 
threatened with disaster owmg to the hostility of the native 
authorities 

The story of Middleton’s expenences, as Downton after- 
wards heard it, was a record of misfortune and black 
treachery On arrival ofi Mocha the Trade' s Increase ran 
agroimd and was only floated ofi with difficulty after the 
landing of a good part of her cargo Middleton soon got 
mto touch with Rejib Aga, who at once put m motion the 
now famihar confidence tnck He placed a house at Middle- 
ton’s disposal for the accommodation of his merchandise, 
set guards about it and m other ways mdicated a desue to 
provide every f acihty for the visitors A certam quantity 
of goods was disembarked to form stock for what seemed 
to promise to be a profitable adventure Rejib Aga took 
a suspiciously hvely mterest m all the landmg operations 
He appeared notably anxious that the most valuable part 
of the cargo should be available ashore and made repeated 
mquines as to the disposal of the goods The day arrived 
at last when it was made perfectly clear that the work of 
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diwinbarlation wu over The time had now almost come 
for * the dissembling Turk to throw ofl the mask. 

In a Bpint of plausible amiability Rejib Aga approached 
Middleton with a enggcstion that he should allow himself 
to be invested m the name of the pasha with the Grand 
Senior a Vest to which such dlgmty attached that once 
clothed m it the wearer might go about without fear of 
harm. It was msmuated that if this offer waa not accepted 
Middleton would bo regarded with auipidon. The Eng- 
lish commander distrusted this intense desire to thrust 
honour upon him but on reflection it seemed to him that 
there was leas danger in acceptance than in refusal more 
especially os he would have to pass several months in the 
port owmgtotheunauitabflity of the season for the resump- 
tion of hn voyage. He accordmgly decided to go through 
the ceremony 

On the appomted day he landed and was met by the 
g ov e r nor and principal men of the town, who acoom 
panied brm m great state to the official reaidenoo. Hero 
with much ceremony he was clad m a nch vest of cloth of 
gold and was then conducted to a gorgeously-caparisoned 
hoBe, which he was mvited to mount, while the governor 
held the atirrup Afterwards solemn protoetations of 
fnendship were offered by Rejib Aga, who seemed over 
powered with the desrre to oonvmco his guest of the warmth 
of hia feelings. The glittenng farce was not without its 
effect on the snnple-romded Englishman. He oould not 
conceive such a depth of infamy as that descended to by 
the wily Greek for the furtherance of his ends. 

Without a shadow of distrust Middleton accepted the 
mvitation offered hnn to make the fullest use of the port 
His first thought was of a pinnace which had been brought 
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out in sections and winch he hadly needed for local trading 
purposes A site near the shore was procured without diffi- 
culty for the projected work of reconstruction, and soon a 
large gang of men were employed, under the carpenter’s 
supervision, upon the busmess An evenmg approached 
the men withdrew to the vicmity of the house* allotted for 
the accommodation of the goods There, reveUmg m the 
unwonted freedom of shore hberty, they engaged m innocent 
recreations One had brought a treble viol and another a 
comet, and soon the white walls of Mocha resounded to the 
strange sounds of English music Middleton and the higher 
officials were either of the company or m its immediate 
vicuuty There was a general disposition to take relaxa- 
tion after the heat of the day and to forget for a tune the 
difficulties of the enterprise which had before loomed so 
menacmgly upon the horizon 

Bitterly had the Englishmen cause to regret their too 
confiding disposition Without a moment’s wammg they 
were attacked by a large body of armed men, who had 
qmetly surrounded them as they were amusing themselves. 
Efiective resistance was out of the question Most of the 
men were qmte unarmed, and the small number who had 
weapons were not m a position to use them to advantage 
Nevertheless, a few did make a show of opposition, paymg 
With their fives for their temerity. In a very short tune the 
whole party were either captives or dead men The sur- 
vivors numbered fifty-mne, and mcluded, besides Middleton, 
Laurence EemeU, the chief factor, and some other members 
of the merchant staff 

Elated at the success of his plans Rejib Aga decided to 
foUow it up by an attack on the ships before they could 
hear of the disaster which had overwhelmed theu com- 
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numder and tu men. In the darimeea of the night several 
boats fall of armed men put off from the shore, marking 
out the Jkulxng for their pr^ Stealthily approaching the 

vessel the raiders were able to s wa rm on board not only 
without opposition but without detection. The unforton- 
ate look>ont man who was asleep m the nggmg, paid with 
his life for his darehction of duty The ship was apparently 
won without a blow being etruok in its defence. But the 
assailants had redomed without tie bravery of an English 
Grow in a tight place. As soon os the a men roalisod 

the state of affairs they ralhed to the fight with a desperate 
detenoination which earned aQ before it In a short space 
of tone the deck was cleared of the mtmderB who were 
either killed or forced back into their boats to make on 
ignominious flight to land. Twenty-seven Turks, mcludmg 
the admiral of the town who was their loader foil m the 
fight Of the Dadvi^i crew, only two were kfllod, though 
several others were severely wounded. It was a gallant 
defence, which served to instil the Turks with a wholesome 
respect for therr vaitors, and to ensure for the vessels an 
immunity from further attack. 



CHAPTER Vn 

A Gallant but Unfortunate Commander 

Downton scbcmM to rolcaso Middleton — ^Pnction bot^reen Down- 
ton and JLddloton — A reconciliation — Middleton offeots bis 
escape — Turns tbo tables on tbo enemy — Exacts redress — 
Eemoll, tbo faotor, poisoned by Rojib Aga — Jliddleton proceeds 
witb bis fleet to Surat — Unable to trade owing to combmcd 
native and Portuguese opposition — ^Returns to tbo Rod Sea — 
Institutes a blockade — ^Dissensions amongst tbo commanders — 
Middleton raises tbo blockade and proceeds to Bantam — 
Destruction of tbo Trade's Increase — ^Deatb of Middleton — 
His obaraotor 

TVT OTHING- could be done by tKose on the ships in Mocha 
harbour to help their unfortunate comrades whom 
Be]ib Aga had seized m the circumstances described In- 
deed, it was not until the middle of December, nearly three 
weeks after the attack, that it was possible to get mto com- 
mumcation with them It was then found by means of a 
messenger sent Eishore with a flag of truce that Middleton 
and the prmcipal men were m close captivity, chamed to- 
gether, while the members of the crew and those of lesser 
rank were kept at work on the pinnace, which Rejib Aga had 
set his mmd on possessmg The story that the envoy 
brought back was that the bulk of the prisoners were 
shortly to be released, but that the commander and his 
leadmg colleagues were to be sent to the pasha at Sana 
It was at about this juncture that Downton appeared on 
the scene with the Peppercorn He got at once mto touch 

104 
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^th Jliddlcton from vrljora he IcArned that there was no 
immediate hope of his and hw fcllow-captivca rclea o. 
rinding that there was nothing tobe dono for the limohcmg 
Downton took the D^trUng and the Peppatom over to the 
Ab)Ti5mian caast to fccnro fresh inpphcs and gave the 
ves.cli a roach needed overhanlmg He rclnmed to the 
old anchorage later to find that Middleton and all the cap- 
tives with the exception of the carpenten and the hurt 
men had been despatched to Sana where the ngour* of 
their Ireatroent had been somewhat relaxed. On the occa 
mon of this transfer rcroberton one of the factors managed 
to pve the guard the ihp and get away to the coast where 
he found a canoe m which after fufTerrag many hardships 
be managed to make good hia escape IDs presence in the 
fleet fadbtated mterconrse with Middleton between whom 
and Downtonand others on board the ships be maintained 
a regular coTTcspondcnce 

remberton was anxious to have the commander follow 
Ins example and mggtated to him that by disguising him 
eelf m Oncntal apparel cutting his hair from his face and 

besmuttmg ” his akin he might eaaily get away He 
intimated that ho himself would have shaved his beard and 
disguised himself to have effected this business, but doubted 
whether hla pock-eated face with some kind of 
fihow on the part of the men would not have betrayed 
him, Middleton dtchned to entertain any inggcstion of 
escape in which ho alone would bo concerned. He nghtly 
I>crceivcd that oven if he seenrod his freedom the dilEcdtiee 
of the ntuation would not bo lessened. 

Downton chafed under the delay which the continued 
detention of the pnsoners impooed upon the fleet He 
would have adopted energetic action, seirod the Indian 
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slups at anchor and raided the local craft, if Middleton 
had not strongly interdicted such procedure on the ground 
that it Tvould be perilous to him and his fellow-captives. 
For a tune Downton acqmesced m the mstructions, though 
reluctantly But when as the weeks shpped by the confi- 
dent expectations of an early release were not reahzed, he 
became restive m the presence of the re-iterated mjunctions 
of his superior to do nothmg He wrote strongly to 
liliddleton, telhng him plainly that he must be the judge of 
vhat was best to do and mtimatmg that he could accept 
no mstructions which clashed with what he deemed to 
be necessary 

hliddleton took umbrage at this frankness and rephed m 
what Downton described as “ a very carpmg and most dis- 
tasteful letter ” The relations between the two old friends 
seemed to threaten a rupture, but happily the good sense 
of each saved the situation Downton, more in sorrow 
than m anger, wrote saymg how hurt he was at the tone of 
]Middleton’s missive and mtimatmg that he would write no 
more letters for mischief-makers to “ cant, construe and 
ca\ il at ” To this Middleton rephed with a “ very land 
letter,” asking Downton not to take the worst view of his 
last “ melancholy letter,” which, he explamed, was written 
under circumstances of great mental depression The 
frank and manly acknowledgment of error went home to 
the sensitive heart of Downton, who now cheerfully carried 
out Middleton’s orders to take his ships to Assab Bay on 
the opposite coast of the Red Sea, and have them careened 
vith a MOW to future eventualities 

About this time news reached Doivnton of the amanl 
at Moc-lm of a number of small craft from Swes (Suez) 
Th*''‘e arc other references subscqucntl) to thus traffic down 
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the Red Sea, It ™ no dontl a rritc ol the trade rthkh 
from tho remotest ogca lad Iccn conducted from the 
FiOrtun porta m the Gulf of Suet to the Indian Ocean— 
to the coast ol East Alnoi on the one land and to India 
and Matayn on the other At Ihu juncture there aectna to 
have hecn ItOo Iclt ol the once mighty commerce As 
much may be gathered from Doivnton a gl>omv vaticina 
tioni about the hopclcasncaji of the trade a fact which waa 
niufllratcd by the cunosity with which a piece of et;;ht 
given m exchange for commodiliea was pa.wd from band 
to hand at Aden aa if nothing bice it bad ctct been seen 
prcnoualy 

Aa the icaion wore on tho prospccta of the release of the 
captivca by the voluntary action of the aathontics grew 
moro remote but all the time Middleton woa awaiting hw 
opportunity and it came at last on May 15 On that day 
he and a number of othen made a bold bid for freedom. 
They had carefully prepared the way for their flight by 
lavuhly plying their guards with o^ua et/m suppUea of 
which had been aent aahoro for the purjicse by Pemberton. 
When the men wero mfUcicnlly tmder the voflucnca of tho 
hquoT Middleton who had explained his plan in advance 
to all whom be felt he could trust gave the aignal for the 
flight. One by one tho capUvea kft the houso m which 
they were confined and proceeded to a point on tho shore- 
where a boat from the Darling was waiting to take them, 
oflL Middleton was too well known to make it safe for him 
to proceed openly through the stieota. He therefore 
concealed himself m a cask, and this was carried to the 
rtmdeivous on the beach by some men whoeo servicca hod 
been obtained for the purpose. 

As qmckly as possible tho commander and sixteen of ha 
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men embarked By this time the hue and cry had been 
raised, and the boat had to be pushed ofi, though some 
stragglers were stiU m sight Amongst these unfortunates 
was Femell, whose “ unwieldy fatness ” made his progress 
slow Afterwards the factor m a letter complamed bitterly 
to Middleton of “ the foolish dealmg of that idiot and white- 
hvered feUow, the cosswam,” who, seemg Femell and those 
with him hardly pursued, failed to respond to the frantic 
signals made to him to brmg the boat m, with the conse- 
quence that, though up to their armpits m the water, the 
fugitives were captured FemeU consoled himself to some 
extent with the reflection that he had done some execution 
with his pistol on the pursuing soldiers before he was taken 
Once on board the Darling Middleton agam became mas- 
ter of the situation He acted with promptitude and reso- 
lution. Havmg sent off a pinnace to Downton, who was 
at Assab Bay with the Trade's Increase and the Peppercorn, 
he forwarded an mtimation to Rejib Aga that he was re- 
solved to make himself extremely unpleasant if the remam- 
mg captives were not released and full compensation paid 
for the mjunes inflicted upon him and his colleagues 
Almost at once the aspect of affaus changed The 
Indian merchants, fearful of the consequences which they 
apprehended would mvolve theu ships, waited upon 
Femell with a peace offermg m the shape of “ two sheep, 
one great basket of nee, another great basket of bread and 
some green ginger ” Meanwhile, a hvely exchange of com- 
pliments was proceeding between Rejib Aga and Middleton 
The latter m reply to a defiant message declared that he 
would not forbear to bum the Indian ships which belonged 
to his fnends rather than that he should lose the opportunity 
of revenge upon so vile a traitor Though Re]ib Aga 
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brap^ tiiit be wtu gornnot bj Uad ilKldlrton w<j bjr 
Ka bu gntfn)ro«jt had lv(m eofh t.n to ducrtdjt htm and 
before long bin cnmn nmnlJ cmt bira bii bead. If 
I»roceedeJ the Infttruled commander ' I abool at tbe totm 
be tijlb be will trqujlo me tnlb the libe which ho cannot 
do an yon well know becan e bin ordnance is far infcnor 
to mme \\'beTran bo aaith for any barm I do amenfln muat 
be made amendn in abTady made for an> bnrm I do tb ra 
Tbonph I «bonld fire tbe town and bent it imooth about 
tbetr earji wbetber it be plea-^ng or diipleanmg to tbe 
Grand Seignor I car* not, I nm out of reach of hu long 
aaorJ and for tbe Irea onabje wnmgnthalRejib \ga and 
the Uasha bare done me be doelh well tobnng tbe Grand 
Seignor as a party thcrrm let the lU^ha end Rejib Ago 
bkewpo coimder that the Kmp of England will not take 
well the betraying robbmg and murdcnng of his auhjecta 
to tbe great duhononr of tbe Grand Sctgnor and their 
nation ” 

Tbw epinted letter wen promptly followed up by the 
Mixure of one of the largest of tho Indian ihipn m port 
Rejib Aga now began to eing a new aong ns one of tho 
English factors tersely put it in n letter He sent on board 
aomo personal belongings of tho capUres together with a 
preeent of oxen and other fresh eupphes. At tbe same time 
he wrote luggesting tbit the questions at Issua should bo 
submitted to the Grand Seiguor at Constantinople and that 
they should part fnends. Apparently the bearer of tho 
missive was also entrusted with some Arabia charm which 
was mteuded to bo a symbol of tho era of amitj that it 
was hoped would now open. Middleton had been fooled 
too often to be influenced by these belated manifestation a 
of fncndship In reply ho wrote — 
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“ You sent me a foolish, paper what it is I know not, 
nor care not In God is my trust and, therefore, respect 
not what the devil or you can do with your charms ” 

' The imcompromismg attitude assumed by the sturdy 
Commander produced its eSect on the wily and cowardly 
Greek Before the month was out he had sent oS to the 
ships the captives and restored the impounded pmnace, 
with certam of the goods which had been landed Poor 
FemeU, however, did not hve to share m the triumph of 
Middleton’s rough diplomacy He died suddenly on 
May 28 from some mysterious complamt Poison was 
suspected, and a post mortem exammation made by the 
surgeons on the fleet confirmed the accuracy of the surmise 
It was afterwards discovered that on the mght before his 
death FemeU had been entertamed at dinner by Rejib 
Aga In the course of the repast, conversation tummg on 
the events of the period, the factor mcautiously threatened 
to make complamt of his wrongs at Constantmople At 
partmg the Greek, with a sardomc smile, said to his guest — 
“ We shaU meet at Stamboula (Constantmople) ” 

He no doubt took seriously the Englishman’s threat 
and acted on the prmciple — a favourite one with him — ■ 
that dead men teU no tales That he had some reason to 
fear a representation at headquarters is suggested by the 
fact that as a consequence of the afiau of the English fleet 
he was afterwards removed from his post 
About the middle of June the shahbunder, or port officer 
of Mocha, escorted by many' of the chief merchants of the 
town, and accompanied by “ divers sorts of music,” went 
m state to Middleton’s ship to arrange terms of peace At 
the conference which f oUowed a settlement was reached by 
which it was agreed that 18,000 reals should be paid as com- 
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ftnJ itat iti lljcrt* not to rotjch ronn'^jr in 
tl^«* O'— 0 ©I lift ibip Ik* ncc^ptr^i m 

^nlr MuIdlfU^n tmu) \ pml nl hare druandod mnrr* 
bad b« ml \*^^ w^ll awaro (hat the fine woull oonip ont 
nf tb<' poflrli of lb" Indun rambanLi wbu bad fbown 
tbrm*^lvrs fn^nda of ibo captirci In ibo daja of tbi*ir 
advffyjljr On Jolp 2 tTb"n all ibo dctnili bad bmi ad 
jttA oJ tlf nbabbon In' on tnljn;; bn departure for tbo 
fborr tna b^monred wilb a ealot" of ibrre pun.’ a compti- 
roent whi b be no doubt prraUjr opprmaled. Notbinp 
DOW rrmainrd for Mu' Ilrlon but to complete hu nmnre- 
tnenla for tbe rrmcniUon of bia Inopdelaycd vopop" 
IVb r^quillmpMocba iti’iDtcrMUuRtoL'now becntnuicd 
tbe ababbundn tntb (o be forwarded to London 

bj iray of Jlnu or Grand Cairo as wc call it. In eo 
domp be made n^e of iLc overland mute trhicb more tluin 
two ceatunea later wni to be adopted for tbe irpular tram 
rot'^ton of the Indian maili tbrouph ibo cxerlionj of tbo 
indefalipable lieutenant Wapbom. 

Am Aden and Moeba biwl prored hopelea for trade 
Middleton naturally turned to India to eeek to find there 
roroe compensation for hia heavy duappointmenU, But 
be bad no sooner arrived off Surat than he found himaeU 
confronted with the violent opposition of the rorlugueao 
reinforced by tbo ill will of the Mogul nuthontic*. After 
more or less futile eCorta to establish relations with tbe 
abore Middleton took hia fleet to Dabub a port to tbe sonth 
irarda^ off which ho anchored for purposes of rovjctuallmg 
Here a aort of council of war was held to determine the 
course of action which should bo followed. 

We have a vivid hghfc thrown upon the uncertainties 
and perplexities of the hour as they appeared to the harassed 
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commanderB m a paper which Downton has left on record, 
m which the position is discussed with a gloomy determina- 
tion to face the facts, however unpalatable they might be 
He descanted upon the lamentable outcome thus far of this 
voyage “ begun with glory (which drew great expectations 
m all estates) and set out with great charges,” showmg how 
after two years’ travel they found themselves with “ our 
victuals spent, our ship’s cables and funutuie far worn, 
men’s wages for twenty-four months abeady past, ourselves 
deluded and abut'ed m most places we have come to ” 

The real question they had to face, he said, was “ whether 
better we wish a languishing end or a shameful return ” 
After many dark communmgs Downton came to the con- 
clusion that the beat hope of retrievmg the well-mgh des- 
perate situation was to repair to the Red Sea and attempt 
to obtam satisfaction there for the mjuiies done at Aden 
This was the decision ultimately arrived at by the com- 
manders, and it was promptly acted upon, much to the 
rehef of the Portuguese, who had been thrown mto a state 
of great consternation Jiy the presence of the Enghsh ships 
at Dabul 

Amvmg with his ships before Aden early m April, 1611, 
Middleton at once instituted a blockade The operations 
were extended eventually to the Red Sea and were partici- 
pated m to a certam extent by Captam John Sans with 
two ships of the fleet of the seventh voyage, which had been 
mtercepted m the vicmity of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
But Sans’s heart was not m the work and serious disagree- 
ments arose between the two commanders on questions 
of policy as well as with regard to the apportionment of the 
compensation as soon as it should be obtamed At last, 
when the dispute had become an open rupture. Sans went 
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off with lu5 Bhips without paying the ostml parting compli- 
ment of a salute to his colleague, iEddkton was greatly 
mcensed at this conduct and though he tried to put the 
best face on the situation he soon came to realize that the 
attempt to extract further monetary advantage out of the 
mafortunes of the past was illasory With a heavy heart 
he about the middle of August, ordered his ships to follow 
m the wake of the Eector and the Clove to Bantam, 

On emval at Tcoo m Sumatra Middleton heard of the 
safe aznval home of Captain David Middleton and his 
fleet of the eighth voyage, that of the four ehipe of the 
mnth voyage two had already reached Bantam and that 
news had been received of the advent of fifteen Dutch 
ships as well as two veesels from France. The information 
was received with h feeling of depr ess ion by Middleton and 
his assoemtea reflecting as it did the failure of their 
own tned, crost and decayed voyage. 

When the Trade i Znereaw and her consorts reached 
Bantam the vessels wore found to be m such a decayed 
condition, owmg to then long and arduous servioe that 
an extensive re fitti ng was imperatively necessary Having 
dehTierated upon the position, Middleton decided to load 
the Peppercorn after a partial oveihanl, with spice and 
dispatoh her to England with Downton, and to send the 
Earhng to Fatanl, on the north-east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, The Trade « Itvsreate, it was discovered, could 
not be agam used without extensive repans which would 
occupy several months. The Pepper o om # fortunes have 
already been traced m an earher chapter It may now bo 
stated that an untoward end was reached by both the other 
vessels, ThfiZferlitty onamvalatPatam, was fonnd to ho 
too nnseaworthy for further use and was broken up 
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The Trade's Increase, of which such great expectations 
had been entertained, whilst careened at Bantam, was set 
on fixe by a renegade Spamard, who appears to have had 
some gmdge agamst the Company What was left of her 
was sold for 1,060 reals. 

Overwhelmed by the destruction of all his hopes, and 
enfeebled by his hardships, Middleton died at Bantam on 
May 24, 1613 He was a brave soul, who deserved better 
things than this obscure end m an unfriendly land. H is 
voyage was an umnterrupted senes of misfortunes and 
difficulties, and of personal hardships of an uncommon 
kmd Yet who shall say that he suffered m vam ^ Sur 
Dudley Digges, nearly three centimes ago, descnbed him 
as “ the thnce worthy general who laid the true foundation 
of our long-desued Cambaya trade ” It was not an 
■exaggerated tribute paid by a contemporary m the fulness 
of a generous sympathy, but the settled conviction of a 
■discmmnatmg judge, and its justice has been completely 
■vmdicated by time The more we know of the penod m 
which Middleton filled the stage of adventure m the East, 
4he greater is the figure he and his fine old colleague, the 
lugged Downton, present upon it Hih courageous asser- 
1aou of the rights of Englishmen trampled under foot by a 
mean and despicable tool of a leading Oriental power 
won respect for the English name not only m the immediate 
scene of his operations, but m a wide sphere outside, to 
which the news m due course penetrated. But the 
(juahties which most fired the Oriental imagmation and pro- 
duced the greatest moral effect were the justice and moder- 
ation he showed when the fortunes of war had placed him m 
a position to be cruel and exactmg TTm uniformly gener- 
ous treatment of the Indian ships which he captured or 
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overhauled m the couibg of hij opermtaous against the 
Turks, made a tremendous impreancm m an age and a 
region m which the rule of the sea was the might of the 
etrongest. Carried by the Indian nacodahs or captama, to 
India, the account of the mlldnees and fair deahng of this 
great strong mun, -who did not hesitate to bnng to book the 
insolent mminns of the dreaded Grand Boignor excited a 
hvely feeling of fnendship and gratitude and did much 
beyond question to pave the way for that early oonceeaion 
to the English of the full right to trade which was of such 
vital impoxtance to our nation m the subsequent struggle 
for commercial supremacy on the Tntlinn Peninsula, 
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English and Portuguese Rivalry 

Unfavourable English prospects m India — ^Thomas Best conducts a 
fleet to India — Is attacked by the Portuguese — ^Defeat of the 
Portuguese with great loss — ^Mogul authonties grant a firman 
to trade at Surat — ^Mogul Government declares war on the 
Portuguese — Downton amves off Surat with a fleet — ^Is at- 
tacked in Swally roads by the Portuguese — ^He beats off his 
assailants — ^The Rev Peter Rogers attacks Downton — ^Death 
of Downton — ^His patriotic virtues 

T hough the servants of the East India Company 
were for a tune disposed to dissipate their energies 
m a vam endeavour to break dovm the barrier of Moham- 
medan fanaticism and obstructiveness m the Red Sea, 
they at the same tune displayed a splendid prescience m 
holding on to then project for opening a trade with India 
through Surat Neither Mogul mtngues nor Portuguese 
hostihty served to turn them from their purpose With 
possibly a vague consciousness of the mighty issues which 
depended on their successful action they returned agam 
and agam to the charge with mcreased determmation to 
effect a permanent lodgment on Indian soil The fates 
BO far had not been propitious There was, mdeed, at the 
pomt at which we have arrived, substantial reason for 
abandonmg as hopeless the purpose m view Hawkms 
had left the country on Middleton’s ship, discredited and 
hunuhated , the Emperor, if not hostile to the English, 
was little disposed to favour them , the Surat authorities 
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opcnij ontftgonwtic while in the bacVgnrand loomed 
menuangljr the rortnpuc^ who undcrtlood only too well 
that iho Inomph of the F ngU^h would pmago the downfall 
of Uj«r own power In the circumslAnco Middleton a 
dejiartor© f«med to close the cnliro chapter of EngUah 
endeavour in thia region. Bat aa hai often happened m 
the ftrange eventful history of Bntiah domination in tho 
East when the hour of naUtmal destiny was at its darkest 
there was a dramatio Iran. fomxnUon of tho otuation m a 
favourable aenso. 

In this cnsis in the affairs of the English at Surat the 
determmmg factor was the arrival m Indian waters at the 
closeof lC13oftwoof theCompanysflupfl tho/Zcdi>nj^ 
and tho Otvandtr commanded hy Thomas Best. It was 
an msignilicant equadron measured even by tho standard 
of that day The Ikd Draijon t tonnage was only COO and 
the Onondcr was a mere pinnace. Altogether tho crows 
of these vessels did not exceed 2C0 in number But if tho 
* fleet was weak in numbers, it had the supremo advantage 
of bang commanded by a man of exceptional abflity and 
force of characler who was ablo to inspire the crows with 
some of that spint of lofty idealism which has done so much 
m all times to build up the Bntish Empire. 

Beat in hrs younger daya had acoompamed Frobisher 
on his Arctic voyages and by that expenenco had qualified 
himself os a sloUcd navigator Ho is revealed later as a 
merchant of some standing residing in Ratchll and lame- 
bocso. Tho combination of manner and trader doubtless 
rocomm ended hirn for the reeponsiblo position of commander 
of tho i2cd Dromon. Nor can wo suppose that the Cora 
pany s directorate m which there was a strong Icavon of 
Tantanism was otherwise than favourably iaflucaced by 
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the Benonsness of his outlook on life, for he was a man of 
deep piety as may he gathered from the records of the 
voyage His disposition is well reflected m the regula- 
tions which he drew up for the conduct of the men imder his 
charge In these the sternness of a rigid disciphnanan is 
mmgled with the finer quahties of a just and upright man 
Those found gmlty of theft were for the first ofience to he 
“ grievously punished,” and if they offended a second tune 
they were to he hahle to the death penalty. Every man 
was “ to carry himself with sohnety and meekness towards 
the people of the country that justly of our partes no offence 
is given ” There were heavy penalties for swearmg and 
cursmg “ Eor the first oathe swome or for the first tune 
, cursmg or hanenmge (the offender) to receive three blows 
from ye Master with the hole of his wissle, for the second 
tune SIX, for the third rune and for the fourth to stand for 
24 hours m the hilhowes without either meat or drmk and 
for every tune hereafter ’ ’ Fightmg was strictly pr ohihited. 
No challenge was to he given “ under pame of 40 stnppes 
upon the hare hack, and to stand m the hilhowes at the 
discretion of the general ” Then, foUowmg upon other 
articles, came this mvocation as a final rule of conduct . 
** The God of Peace so order and gmde us that we may con- 
tmue m all piety and love each towards the other, accord- 
mg to place and caUmg , that the end of this our voyage 
may he with more glory to God and better reformation of 
our smful fives than the begmning thereof, and that by 
our example other men may he encouraged and stirred up 
to like laudable enterprises ” 

A man of this character was not at aU likely to he de- 
terred from the pursuit of a purpose upon which he had 
dehherately embarked, and so the sequel proved. As far 
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ns tlie natiro antionticc were concerned Best femnd tho 
xrny smooth for his plana. Middletons strong yet consider 
nto policy in handling the Indian trading ships had aa we 
have stated produced n distinctly favcmrablo impression, 
A further ndrnntago was that Blnlarmb Khan had fallen 
from power and that tho new goremoT was disposed to bo 
fncndly to tho English on his own account, apart from tho 
mfluence of the local traders. No difEculty therefore was 
encountered at tho outset in carrying on trade ashore. But 
the Englishmen had not been long cstabhahed m Surat 
before rumoniB reached them of the big preparations that 
were being made at Goa to dnve them sway from tho coast. 

When the floating gossip crystaHircd into definite Infer 
mation that a fleet of four largo galleons was bang equipped 
for hia undoing Best took mcasurea to meet the danger 
IBs two ships were carefully overhauled m order to ensure 
tho utmost cGcctivcnesa of their powers of offcnco and 
defence. Having assured himself by personal inspection 
that his orders had been earned out m every particular 
Best caused the crows to bo mustered and addressed them. 

In his speech to the men of the Otumder which tho parser 
of the ship reported for the mfonnation of postenty he told 
them that though the Portuguese were far suponor to 
them in strength they need not fear aa their opponents 
were base and cowardly and that it waa a oommon 
saying "Who ao cowardly aa a Porto gall 1 ” From his 
own expenences in tho paat he knew that after the first 
bravado was over they were ** very cowards. He 
appealed to them as Englishmen famous over the world 
for trew valour to acquit themselves Iflco men, to put 
their trust m God and not fear death. He reminded them 
that death waa the mevrtable lot of man and eaid that they 
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could not die m a better cause “ than m behalf of so worthy 
a country as we have, the Commonwealth of our land 
‘ For death,’ saith he, ' is the passmg to heaven ’ He 
showed a saymg of David m his sixteenth Psahn, towards 
the latter end, ‘ I wiH set God always before me, for He is on 
my nght hand , therefore I shall not faU ’ ” Then, tum- 
mg his discourse to mundane affairs. Best promised that 
m the event of any of them faUmg m the fight or bemg 
grievously wounded, the Company would do then duty by 
then relatives or by them Fmally, the commander 
“ took a cup of wme and drunk to our master (the comman- 
der of the Osiander) and to the Company, and desired God 
to give us His blessmg and so returned aboard his own ship 
to sermon ” 

It now devolved upon Best to decide the important 
question of how he should engage the Portuguese Should 
he remam at the anchorage m the confined and shallow 
roads at Swally and allow him self to be attacked, or should 
he go out to meet the enemy ? There was a good deal 
to be said for both plans, but as may be supposed the 
bolder course appealed to the dour fightmg instmct of the 
commander Nor did he show any hesitation when he 
actually got mto the fight as to the direction of the attack 
As the four great galleons, with their attendant flotilla, 
came up with the wmd, makmg a very imposmg display, 
he smgled out the vice-admiral’s ship, and when two cables’ 
length from it “ began to play upon it with great and 
small shot (so) that by an hour we had well peppered him 
with some fiftie-six great shot ” 

On the enemy’s side the fire was very mefiective, and 
when night closed on the ships the only serious damage 
which had been done was the destruction of the Dragon’s 
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long boat. The next morning the fight rraa renewed hj 
Beet with inoh vigottr that m a very short time three of the 
cnemy^B Btnnllcr craft were aahoro. Ab the Osvxnder drew 
httlo water eho was able to get to close quartcis with the 
stranded gaHeona. She used her guns to good purpose — 
or to adopt the words of an eyewitnoes of the episode 
she danced the hay about them, and so payed them that 
they durst not show a man on thmr declcs. Afterwards 
the engagement oontinned with varying fortunes nnt^l 
the approach of night enforced a cessation of the firing 
Soon after daybreak on November 30 the enemy’s shipe 
which hod grounded, floated off and were attacked by the 
Dragon gallantly aasistod by the Otiander At this 
stage of the contest a well directed shot from the enemy 
killed the Osianda^s hoatswom and did other damage. 
For hours the fighting oontmned m desultory fashion, and 
night agam fell upon the combatants without any deasivo 
resnlt being reached. While the En ghwh ships were at 
anchor a frigate was sent against them m the darkness, 
but its approach being opportunely discovered it was sunk 
by some well directed shots and her crew of eighty were 
drowned 

There was now a hill m the contest. The Portuguese 
did not appear to relish the idea of ooming to close quar- 
ters with Best, and on his part the English commander 
felt that the odds agamst hnn wore too great to justify a 
Yigorous imtaatave. For some days the oomhatants 
manoeuvred against each other at pomts along the ooast, 
and this continued until some weeks later when the Portu 
guese, having obtained new supphes, agam challeiiged the 
English shipe. The action lasted, with mtermissiona until 
the end of the third day At this stage the Portuguese, 
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finding tliat tliey conld make no impression npon tkeur 
stubborn enemy, finally abandoned the enterprise, leavmg 
Best to return unmolested to Surat 
The advantage was markedly on the side of the Enghah. 
At the expenditure of only a few hves they had successfully 
resisted an attack by a powerful fleet of the enemy Apart 
from the losses inflicted upon the Portuguese, which were 
heavy, the English had damaged them severely m reputa- 
tion and had correspondmgly exalted their own prestige. 
By their spirited action they had confirmed the impression 
already made by Middleton that the Enghsh were a nation 
to be reckoned with on the sea where hitherto the Portu- 
guese had been unchallenged masters 

Almost at once the Enghsh reaped the advantage of 
their victory m a marked strengthemng of their position 
on land A firman, or charter, perrmttmg them to trade 
at Surat, which had previously been under discussion, was 
now ratified It came down from Agra m the form of a 
private letter In other circumstances Best might have 
been glad to receive it m this form, but his victory had 
given him confidence, and with a shrewd conception of 
native character he demanded that the document should 
be submitted m proper form Assenting to this, the local 
officials, with the shahbunder at then head, went m state 
on January 11, 1613, to hand over the firman The date 
IS important as the first substantial landmark m the 
history of the British m India As far as the concession 
itself was concerned it was found afterwards not to amount 
to much The l\Iogul Government gave the very least 
they could, and m a form m which subsequent repudiation 
would be easy Best, however, did not at the time reahze 
this With the consciousness of good work done he sailed 
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with his ships for England within a week of the dcUvcrj- 
of the frman 

With tho departure of tho English ships the Portuguesa 
plucked up courage. In retaliation for tho prmlcgca corH 
ceded to tho English they aeued a largo Quzerat ahip near 
the mouth of the Tapti and earned it oil to Goo, The 
action Instead of mtmudating the Mogul, aroused hia 
wrath, lie instantly declared war on tho Portuguese, and 
followed up tho declaration by aeixmg nil aubjecta of the 
Goa Government ho could lay his hands oil Meanwhile 
Makarmb Khan was sent with a large force to bcaioge tho- 
PoTtugucae aettlemcnt of Damaun on tho Western India 
coast south of Surat. 

A splendid opportunity now offered for the English if 
they had been m tho position to avail themselves of it. 
But for many months after Best a departure tho aolo repro* 
aentatives of the East India Company m India wore a 
I handful of factors with Thomas Aldworth as the chief 
agent at Surat. Day after day dunng the season the 
horizon was anxiously scanned for the familiar flag but 
no English ship appeared. As the season wore on without 
tho expected fleet the attitude of the Mogul authontiea. 
changed. They treated the firman os of no bmding force, 
and without being actually hostile acted m such a way 
as to sterilize completely the eflorts of the Englishmen 
In i^Jite of all Aldworth held tenaciously on to his posi- 
tion and by so domg probably saved tho situation, The- 
jned d tors which he defended and preserved, at all events, 
was of mestimable value m the Buhse<]^neint operations 
which led directly up to the establishment of English 
influence in India on a stable baaia- 

In the middle of October 1614 the long and eagerly 
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awaited English fleet arrived ofi Surat ^ It consisted of 
four vessels — New Year’s G%ft,J^^or, Merchants’ Hope 
and Salmon — ^under the coig^and of Nicholas Downton. 
Their arrival worked a change m the situation Erom 

bemg a neghgible.^-tiantity the English became a factor 
of the utmost importance Makarrab Khan promptly 
sought to^^gjjs^ aid of the ships m his operations agamst 
fhe^JB'o^tuguese, assummg that as the quarrel had been 
forced upon the Mogul by his bestowal of favours upon the 
Enghsh, the latter would help him out of the difficulty. 
Downton, however, was not m the mood to take risks 
His naturally cautious disposition had been strengthened 
by the misfortunes which had overtaken Middleton’s 
voyage through an undue resort to beUigerency He 
hoped to be able to trade without entermg mto the quarrel 
on either side, and m any event he did not wish to risk 
his ships for the advantage of “ the Moors,” who had 
hitherto not shown an aboundmg afiection for the English. 
His benevolent neutrahty was at first construed by the 
Moguls mto an mtention to side with the Portuguese, and 
they resented it accordmgly But any obscurity that 
there might have been about the position of aflairs was 
soon dissipated by the Portuguese, who plainly mdicated 
that they regarded Downton’s fleet as not less enemy’s 
ships than Best’s two vessels In the last days of the 
year they sent to him an insolent demand to retire from 
Indian waters Downton treated the suggestion with 
proper contempt, but he could not fail to recognize that 
whether he desired it or not he had got to take a hand — 
and an important one — ^m this dispute 

Downton was a brave and capable commander and as a 
man possessed many estimable quahties, but he was some- 
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what heavy wittcd and lacked the foresight demrablo m 
one who had to conduct atratcgical operations. When, 
on January 14 the Portuguese fleet from Qoa appeared 
oil the port instead of adopting Best a plan of going oat 
to engage it where ho would have plenty of sea room and 
consequently scope for the exercise of his peculiar skill ho 
rmained at anchor at Swally m the confined roadstead 
which Sip Thomas Roe afterwards contemptuonsly but 
not inaptly described as a fishpond. The blunder 
might have been fatal if to his temperamental shortcomings 
Downton bad added a lack of couiago. But ho was os 
brave as a lion and as tenacions os a bulldog and the 
balance was as will be seen redressed by these splendid 
quahtics. 

The Portuguese had made the most daborate propara 
tions for the fight. They were determined if possible to 
dehver a crushing blow which would not only settle the 
immediate difficult but serve as a definite and final nobce 
to their English rivals to quit the shores of India. The 
force they got together for this pnrpooe consisted of six 
Urge galleons two smallor ships and sixty small ships 
called fngates, with in addition, two galleys and sundry 
insignificant craft. On the galleons were the flower of the 
Portuguese nobility oil imbued with a keen hatred of the 
hertt\oo» and a fixed determination to destroy them or die 
m the attempt The whole were under the command of 
I)on Jeronimo one of the most distmgxnshed of the 
Portugueee functionaxieB m the East at the tune, 

A day or two passed after the appearance of the For 
tuguese fleet without anything of importance happening 
‘ Li order to give on edge to their courage, as a letter 
written at the penod puts it, Downton caused the Uer 
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chants'^ Hope to anchor some distance away from the other 
ships towards the entrance of the roadstead The bait, 
if it were such, was readily swallowed Before Downton 
realized what waa'happenmg the Merchants' Hope was 
ieavily engaged by three of the enemy’s smaller ships and 
by a great number of fngates The onslaught was so de- 
termmed that it looked for a time very much as if the vessel 
would be eaptured The first voUey from the Portuguese 
ships brought down the Merchants’ Hope’s mam top and 
slew a number of her erew Polio wmg this came a des- 
jperate attempt to board her, made with a reckless courage 
which behed the popular Enghsh conception of the 
Xusitaman of that tune 

The fight waxed hot as Enghsh and Portuguese eontested 
hand to hand on the bloodstamed deck Overwhelmmg 
'odds must m the end have prevailed if at the mck of time 
Downton had not come up with his ships and created a 
welcome diversion The Portuguese now began to give 
•way Seemg their movement the English renewed the 
hght with mcreased zest Soon the bulk of the attacking 
party were flymg over the sides m a helterskelter rush 
for their boats Their flight was their undomg 

The Enghsh ships, gettmg to a mcety the range, phed 
the fugitives with shot large and small until many of the 
fngates were destroyed and the water was reddened with 
the blood of the unfortunate victims. Altogether between 
three himdred and four hundred fell m the fight, the num- 
ber mcludmg scions of some of the noblest houses m Portu- 
gal 1 On the English side the casualties were small, bemg 
•confined almost entirely to the crew of the Merchants’ 
Hope 

The blow was a heavy one, but Don Jeronimo declmed 
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to accept it « decisive, Aa ho could not overcome the 
English in dircvt conflict in the light ol day he doterramed 
to ico what could be accompluhcd at night by itrateg} 
About a fortnight aftervrards when darkness had fallen he 
lent down the nver with the tide a number of fngatea with 
two Creahtps. The latter fouled the ilerthanU Bopet 
hawaer and would probably have act her on fire if those 
on the ahip had not seen the danger and taken measures 
to remove the dangerous craft to a tafe distance. The 
next mght another attempt of the tame character was 
made and was attended with n liko rcsnlt Convinced at 
length that the English fleet was not to be overcome Don 
Jeronimo on the following morning set sail for the South 
leaving Downton to enjoy the fruits of hia well-earned 
•victory The most immediate of these was the bestowal 
of the favour of the native authontics in a very practical 
form. The governor sent on board the English ships 
bountiful supphes accompanied by flattering eiprcsaxona 
of gratitude^ and lavish promises of future benefits. Ho 
gave even more emphatic evidonco of the impression that 
the recent events had made on him by resolutely rejecting 
■overtures for peace which were tendered by the Portuguese, 
For the time being fortune decidedly smfled on the English 
4it Surat. 

Downton all thU time ■was not without his pre-oooupa- 
tions. There had come down from Agra whither ho had 
been sent by the Company to act os chaplain — the first 
who filled that position m India — the Rev Peter Rogers 
* turbulent clenc who was at cross purpooea with most 
-of the stall at the Agra factory and who on arrival at Surat 
promptly fell out with Downton, It Is dilScalt to gather 
wrhat was the preciae ongm of the quaneL From the 
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Littemess of Rogers’ denunciations of the old commander 
the trouble might be assumed to be serious if we did not 
know from other sources the reverend gentleman’s tem- 
perament In a letter home he stated that Downton 
“ dehghts not to stir much m the mud of his hypocritical 
courses,” and he (the writer) had mtended “ m charity 
to pass by many gross abuses he hath offered me,” yet 
'* smce this by God’s Providence is timely come to hght 
of that old soaked humour of his, of mveterate hatred and 
contmuance where he once takes dishke ” he felt bound 
to inform the Company that “ the general is not the man 
you take him to be touchmg rehgion he always illtreats 
his mmisters , he neglects prayer on the week days, and 
very often on the Sabbath the exercises of rehgion, to the 
great offence and discouragement of many He is much 
given to backbitmg, and he has answered my fatherly 
remonstrances by saymg scornfully that he could tell his 
duty better than I could advise him and such hke demon- 
strances of pride and hypocrisy ” 

We may probably with safety regard this as the mere 
venomous outpounng of an lU-balanced mmd Downton 
doubtless had his faults, but that he was the hypocritical 
humbug that the irate chaplam would have us behove is 
contradicted by his whole career, the details of which are 
laid bare m documents emanating from sources indepen- 
dent of him It seems likely that Downton had to exer- 
cise his disciphnary powers very sharply dunng hia sojourn 
at Surat and that Rogers some time or other came 
under his lash The commander’s instructions to Aldv, orth 

on leaving Surat, quoted m an carhet chapter, at all 
c\cnts, arc highly suggestive of fnction 
That Rogers vas not exactly a pattern of propriety is 
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onljr too clear from the correspond enco of the ponodL 
He was one of a rather common tj*po of thoao early Indian 
chaplains who gave the anthonties conaiderablo trouble by 
tbcir innbihty to adapt themaelvea to the nccesiaty disa 
phno of the Company 5 fsetonea. A contemporary of 
Rogera a preacher named Gouldinge greatly diatorbcd 
the harmony of the Indian catabhshment three yeara after 
the penod with which we ore dealing by hu very unclencal 
conduct atSuraL When a request which ho had preferred 
to accompany lira Hawkins and her English maid — the 
wife of Richard Steele — to Ahmcdabad bad been re- 
fusedf be disguised himself in Moor a apparel ^ and 
■unrptitiously joined the ship m which tho ladies were- 
eailmg. His rnganes and the attendant comphcationa 
did much to harden the hearts of the directors against the 
appeals made by their servants w India to permit their 
wivee to join them, 

“Whatever feelings may have been entertained against 
Downton he was soon to pass beyond the indnence of hia 
enemies. At Snrnt there were signs that his health had 
been senously undermined by the hardships he had under- 
gone in previous voyages As the voyage progressed he 
became feebler day by day until m the unsavoury pro- 
emets of Bantam be was stneken with mortal Ulneas and 
expired in 1010 Orme the Indian historian says that 
he died lamented^ Admired ^md unequalled That 
verdict may be accepted as the jnst record of posterity 
There was something very attractive abont the man. 

His disposition says Forchas savonied the true 
heroic, piety and valour being m him seasoned with gravity 
and modesty He was essentially staunch and true, 
one who mode no great fuss about his actions, bat who 

I 
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could be trusted to stick tbxougb thick and tbin to a col- 
league m a difficulty That be was unselfisb follows from 
this as a matter of course But it is necessary to study his 
career closely to realize the full height of the spirit of seU- 
sacrffice which he more than once showed His patriot- 
ism, too, was of a deep and abiding character Next to 
his rehgious faith it was the strongest of his characteristics, 
colourmg all his actions, and ever mfluencmg his thoughts 
m times of crisis A strong, essentially “ straight ” man 
he passes almost without question mto the glorious com- 
pany of Empire builders m the pages of history. 
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D ecisive « wm DowntouB victory m for as the 
Portuguese were concerned its effect on the local 
eituntion was oven more ephemeral than Best a action had 
proved. In a certain Boase it e^en aggravated the diffi 
cultiCB for it gave strength to the anti English party at 
Court who wore not alow to pomt out that the wnr with the 
Portuguese had been bronght ahont by the concessions 
made to the English. The position was made all the more 
unsatisfactory by the appomtmenfc to the government 
of Surat at this juncture of Prince Khurrum, a younger 
eon of Jehangir who afterwards figured lu history as the 
Emperor Shah Jehan. The prmco had always boon inimi- 
cal to the English^ and he took up the govenunent of 
Surat with a plain intention to make short work of these 
troublesome foreigners who had been disturbing the peace 
of the Western seaboard and introducing their riotous 
mode of hving ashore. He was much too great a man to 
131 
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soil his hands with the business himself, but he was careful 
to send m the person of his favourite, Zulfikar Khan, a 
competent mstrument for the execution of his designs 
In the ordermg of this policy Prmce Khumim had at least 
the tacit assent of the Emperor Somewhat earher J ehangir 
had received at Court a representative of the Company 
named Edwards, who dehvered to him a letter from James 
and some new presents, mcludmg an English mastrS, which 
had distmguished itself on its arrival by " pmchmg ” to 
death a leopard that was pitted agamst it The sportmg 
Emperor had been greatly impressed with this incident 
and had received the fierce animal with somethmg like 
enthusiasm But when the novelty of the fightmg mastifi 
had worn ofi, and he found that there were no more presents 
to be had, he assumed an attitude of contemptuous mdif- 
ference towards the Compan 3 ^s representatives One 
day, when Edwards was a httle more importunate than 
usual at the durbar, the attendants, with blows and cufis, 
bundled him contumehously out of the presence, as they 
might have done some impudent beggar who had trans- 
gressed the laws of etiquette 
A circumstance which unquestionably militated agamst 
the Enghsh at the Mogul Court was their appearance there 
m the character of merchants India at that penod, and, 
mdeed, still is the most aristocratic country m the world 
Nowhere are social traditions and prejudices more deeply 
rooted. Lofty unchmbable waUs separate class from class 
and race from race The basis of this rigid system is 
Hindu, but its broad essentials — ^the elevation of the 
warrior and priest and the depression of the trader — have 
been accepted by the Mohammedans, harmonizmg as 
they do with then own ideals 
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In Jehangir a ragn the aplendonr of the Conrt Ife moat 
have emphasired the bamer which coatom mtcrpoaed 
between those who bought and those who sold. Agra 
Bwarmed with mcrchanta from all countries of Asia and 
aome parts of Europe, They were many of them adven 
torers of o low typo who cringed and fawned and flattered 
for a little gam. The whole atmosphere of the trading 
community must have been lordid to a degree if we may 
bo guided by the conditions which obtam tCKday at the 
capitals of the Indian states. In such mrcumstancca the 
wonder is not that the English did not succeed, bat that 
they accomplished anything Probably the comparative 
fnendUnesa of their reception was duo to the personahty 
of the carher representatives of the Company combined 
with Jebangir s almost childish love of foreign novelties. 
Not many years elapsed before the astute directors of 
the East India Company grasped the truth that their aer 
vanta were not fitted by their status and traimng for the 
delicate work of diplomacy which had to be done m India. 
They quickly came to see that if an impression was to bo 
made on the stone wall of Oriental prejudice it oould only 
be through the agency of a duly accredited ambassador 
who would go out with all the prestige that would attaoh 
to a representative of the King, On being approached 
on the Bubject James I readily gave his consent to the 
dispatch of a ipccjal envoy and in due course Sir Thomas 
Roe was aclectcd for the office. Roe came of that good 
old dty stock from which so many of the great famfliea 
of England have sprung. His grandfather waa Sir Thomas 
Rowo^ or Roe who was an Alderman of the (Sty and filled 
the office of Sheriff in 1500 and was Lord Mayor in 1568 
Bom m 1581 the Sit Thomas Roe of our story, alter mabdeu 
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latmg at Oxford m 1693, fiUed a minor position at Eliza- 
beth’s Court m the last year of the great Queen’s reign, and, 
findmg favour with James, was kmghted by that monarch 
on March 23, 1604-5 Five years later we find him con- 
ductmg a voyage of discovery to the West Indies and dis- 
tmguishmg himseK as an explorer by saihng 200 miles up 
the mighty Amazon, then unknown to people m England, 
and subsequently navigatmg the coast as far as the 
Ormoco He returned home m 1611, after an absence of 
eighteen months On two subsequent occasions he visited 
the same region to prosecute further explorations In 
1614 he had entered the House of Commons as member 
for Tamworth, mtent apparently on a pubhc career at 
home, but the opportumty of proceedmg to the East m 
the dignified position of ambassador ofiermg he gladly 
seized it, as his fortunes were at a low ebb, and he had some 
time previously contracted a secret marriage with a lady 
of good family, for whom he desired to make provision 

Apart from his early Court tra ining and the knowledge 
of the world which he had acquired on his explormg expe- 
ditions Roe was admirably qualified for the role of am- 
bassador at an Oriental court He had a tall and com- 
mandmg presence and a natural air of digmty which well 
accorded with it His manners were easy and courtly, 
while a native tact and shrewdness lent strength to a per- 
sonahty which outwardly was altogether agreeable Such 
a combmation of quahties would have been useful m any 
diplomatic mission, but it was especially valuable m an 
embassy to an Oriental court, where so much turns upon 
the impression made upon the mdividual mmd of the 
monarch 

It 18 unnecessary to follow Roe through the various stages 
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of his todlonj *nd Urgelf tmevcntfal Yoyago to Sumt Bof 
fico it to wy that ho went out to India fn the best equipped 
English fleet that had up to that time tailed to the East 
On bis arriTal at Surat towards the close of IGIG ho almost 
at once came into collision with the now native govern 
ment Zullikar Khan was domineering and insolent, and 
put all aorta of obitnclca m tho way of Roe a mission- Roe, 
with a complete appreciation of tho native character 
took up a strong position from the firit, put forward hia 
requests aa dcnmndi and generally showed that ho did 
not intend to permit any bamcra to bo imposed either to 
his own mission or to the trading operations of tho ships 
Znlflkar Khan when he found tho land of man with whom 
be bad to deal gave m and ho ended by making a humble 
appeal for Roes fnondship offering on his own part to 
give the ambassador anything be would demnnd- 
EventualJya safe conduct was forthcoming from Jehangir 
and Roe, after a month* detention set out for Ajmero 
where the Court at that time was situated. On the road 
the ambassador was stricken with fever and the last stages 
of the journey from Burhanpur were made under great 
physical disabflity It was not until January 10 1616 
some days after his amval, that Roe was able to have an 
audience of the Emperor 

Roe gives an animated aocount In bis diary of the man- 
ner of his reception. On arrival at tho enter court of the 
palace he wai oondneted by the kotwal or chief pohee 
officer to on inner court, where high m a gallery with a 
canopy over him and a carpet before him, sat m great and 
barharons state tho Great MoguL Proceeding towards 
him through a lane of people Roe was met by an official, 
who told him that ho mnat touch the ground with ha head 
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and "witli Ins hat ofi The ambassador proudly rephed 
that he came m honour to see the prmce and was free from 
the custom of servants. 

“ So,” proceeds Roe, “ I passed on until I came to a 
place railed m right under him with an ascent of three steps 
where I made him reverence and he bowed his body , and 
so went withm it I demanded a chair, but was answered 
no man ever sat m that place, but I was desued as a cour- 
tesy to ease myseH against a piUar covered with silver that 
held up his canopy Then I moved for his favour for an 
Engbsh factory to be resident m the town, which he 
wilhngly granted and gave order for the drawmg up of the 
-firman'' Thereafter Roe submitted his presents Amongst 
them was a commodious coach and harness for four horses 
with an “ able coachman " to manage the whole 

The mner hning of the coach was crimson Chma velvet, 
which at once caught Jehangu’s sharp eyes Why, he 
demanded of Roe, had the Company taken the trouble 
to send to Chma for material wherewith to furnish the 
coach when, as he had been mformed, “ the English King 
had much better velvet near home for such or any other 
uses 2 ” 

Roe’s reply is not given, but we may take it that the 
blunder was not repeated, more especially as Jehangii 
afterwards had the Chma velvet removed and another fabric 
substituted This was done when, on his order, "the Eng- 
lish coach was taken to pieces m order that his workmen 
might make an exact copy from it The mutation of the 
original conch was so good that without close examination 
it V as not possible to distmguish it from the presentation 
coach 

Jchangir appears to have taken to Roe from the outset 
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With OnenUl pcrapjcmty he no doubt rccogmied in the 
ambassador a very diileTent type of man from the eaflore 
and merchants with whom he had previously had to deal 
where English mtercsts were concerned. Ho was courteous 
in his demeanour made syrapathetio inquiries about Roe s 
health, spoke kmdly of his mission and generally showed 
a genuine mterest in the newcomer to his Court. Roe 
waa delighted with his reception, which ho dcscribea 
enthusiastically m his diary as the most gracious over 
extended to any ambassador at the Mogul s Court 

It was not long before Roo discovered that the Km- 
peror^s favour though of value as an mcentrvo to him 
penonally was not to help him far along the road on 
which he desired to travel. There ware pitfalls for him 
on every side which had to be discovered and negotiatod 
before he could even begm to make progress. The moet 
senous difficulty to be overcome was the anti English 
spmt of Pnnee Khnrrnm who was the more powerful as 
he was m in tima te alliance with Asaf Khan, the prime 
minister and brother of Noor Jehangir s favounte 

queen. 

Asaf KTiAn played the prince s game with the adroit- 
ness of an Onental skilled m the practice of mtngue. To 
Roes request for a treaty he rephed with a suggoetioa 
that the terms of the proposed instrument should he sub- 
mitted m writing Roe gladly drew up m outlme an 
urcellent treaty providing for free access for the English 
to all porta belonging to the Great Mogul, mcludmg those 
of Bengal and Smd and the free passage of English goods 
without the payment of any dues beyond the usual cus- 
toms. Asaf Khan appeared, on the whole, to approve of 
the draft but raised objections to mmor points. After 
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wards, meeting the ambassador at the durbar, be informed 
biTTi tbat tbe document was ready for seabng Roe wa& 
naturally elated at tbis prompt consideration of bis request 
But bis spirits fell as day succeeded day and no treaty was 
fortbcoming 

Tbe wheels of diplomacy now began to creak badly 
Tbe trouble was tbat tbe necessary lubrication m tbe 
shape of presents was lackmg Roe’s stock, at no time 
an extensive one, bad by this time given out, and be bad 
to rely purely upon bis persuasive quabties to push bis 
suit At tbe Mogul Court there was never much to be 
accomplished on these bnes, and unfortunately for Roe 
tbe period of scarcity of material resources comcided 
with tbe outbreak of a fresh crop of difficulties at Surat 
ansmg out of tbe arbitrary action of tbe local authorities 
Tbe complamts made by tbe ambassador m this connec- 
tion added fuel to tbe flames of Prmce Kburrum’s resent- 
ment at tbe mtrusion of tbe Engbsb and tbe earber attitude 
of contemptuous aloofness gave place to a defimtely hostile 
Ime of conduct Roe received a message from Asaf Khan 
to tbe efiect tbat on tbe complamt of tbe prmce against 
him tbe Emperor bad forbidden him to visit tbe Court 
Simultaneously, a bmt was conveyed tbat some of tbe 
prmce’s turbulent foUowmg might take revenge for his 
open opposition to their chief Tbe ambassador treated 
tbe veiled threat with scorn and to tbe prime minister be 
repbed defiantly tbat “ be would not give away tbe Com- 
pany’s money for good looks tbe world was wide enough. 
Wee gott noe soe much by this trade as wee would buy it 
with soe much m]ury ” He concluded by mtimatmg 
tbat be would wait a bttle time longer and tbat if tbe 
treaty were not fortbcommg be would depart, and he and 
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hrt wmilJ p> rL<r*bfre where ihry woulJ rectiro 
be !«■ falrr 

It U haM<' thi! ihe Mnpil officii!* trr^ M Iittlo 
laoirrd bjr llorj ihm * n h*' wai hr the^. Some of 
ihrto wr^ rrodr to wrl^'cm'* the Hn^lub trade but ibo 
prrlominsUn- party would pladly hire fvru the lacki 
of the en!***. adoT wd hu rtjloura;;f Slranpely enouch 
tlaLarrah Kban wm one cl ibtrte who truhej the Fnpluh 
to rrmain Hu do'ire it may be furmuM wai prompted 
more br nralry with 7oIGVrar Khan than a fcchoj; of 
fnend^hip for Itoe Hat that for the time bciop at all 
nrenla it wa* imccre he prored by exlncaUnp the ambw 
aador from the awkward impaaio Into whjch he had been 
throat. He accompluhed ihu by the ejmflo expedient 
of tellinp Jehinqir whr the rnpU*hman no innper attended 
ho durbar The l^mperor proferjed *arpa*e and allowed 
it to be undcTflood that he would welcome Roe if he put 
fn an appeirance The ambaarador consequently re* 
ruined tua attendance at Court u if nothmp had happened 
bepoUationa were lubiequenUy resumed, with little result 
aa far aa the treaty waa eoncemed but Roe achieved a 
distinct fuccess by eccunng the redres-i of the Surat 
grievances b the face of the determined opposition of 
Pnaco Khuimm- 

Roca position at Court was now higher than ever 
JehangiT made much of him converaed with him freely 
on all aorta of lubjecta and even deigned to eiercoe a 
rather ready gift of badinage upon him. One day he was 
tent for to the dnrbar to answer a question about n pio 
tare which he had presented to the Emperor with the 
declaration that he waa confident that no man in India 
could equal iL 
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Jehangir, on lus appearance, demanded of him what he 
would give a pamter who had made a copy so hke it that • 
he would not be able to distmgmsh the ongmal from 
it 

Roe rephed, “ A pamter’s reward — fifty rupees ” 

The Emperor answered that his pamter “ was a caveleer 
and that the sum ofiered was too small a gift,” to which 
Roe responded that he “ gave his picture with a good 
heart, esteemmg it rare and meant not to make compari- 
sons or wagers, hut that if his Majesty’s servant had done 
as well and would not accept hia gift his Majesty was most 
fit to reward him ” Jehangir laughed at the neat retort 
“ So with many passages of jests, mirth and bragges 
concemmg the arts of his country ” the Emperor fell to 
askmg Roe questions 

How often did he dmik m the day, and how much * 
What was beer and Row was it made, and whether Roe 
could make it m India ^ 

All these questions were answered to the Emperor’s 
satisfaction, and then Roe was dismissed But he was 
summoned agam later for the picture test, for which Jehan- 
gir had made somewhat elaborate arrangements 

The ambassador was shown sis pictures on a table — 
the presented work and five copies — and he was asked to 
pick out the former As the hght was not good he was for 
a brief space at a loss to discover the ongmal, hut at last 
he mdicated it, pomtmg out at the same time the differ- 
ences which distmguished it from its fellows 
The Emperor was hugely dehghted at Roe’s mdecision 
m makmg his choice — “ he was very merry and joyful! 
and craked like a Northern man ” The audience closed 
by Jehangir presentmg one of the copies to Roe and him- 
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eell wrappmg it up in paper to preaerro it from injury m 
transit As h« handed the gift over ho observed — 

\oa ICO we are not ao unslalfull os you esteem us ” 

On another occasion Jchangir eent an urgent message 
fummomng Roo to his presence. The ambassador who 
bad retired for tho night dressed and repaired to tho palace 
to find that Jehangir wished to satisfy his cnnoaify in 
regard to a mmiatnro which tho ambassador had mcau 
tiously shown to one of the imperial artists It is not 
stated m Roos journal who the picture represented but 
the probability is that it was a portrait of tho lady to whom 
he had been wedded prior to his embarkation. Roe on 
repamng to the palace found tho Emperor fitting cross 
legged on a little throne all clod in diamonds pearls and 
rubies before him a table of gold on which were about fifty 
pieces of gold pbtc set all with itoncs, aome very great 
and extremely rich some of less value but oU of them 
almost covered with amoU itoncs About him were his 
nobflity in thenr best equipage, whom he commanded 
to dnnk frobqucly aeveral winei standing by m great 
flagons 

Immediately the ambassador entered Jehangir asked 
for the miniature. Roe showed him two pictures, pro* 
bably hoping that the one ho ohonshed most might be 
overlooked but the Emperor pounced upon it and asked 
whose portrait it was Roe rephed that it represented a 
fnend of his who was de^d. Would he part with it f 
Jehangir demanded. The ambassador anrwored diplo- 
ma tically that he valned it more anythmg he possessed 
becanse it was the image of one that he loved dearly and 
he could never replace it, but that if his Majesty would 
pardon him his fancy he would give it him. Jehangir 
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ultimately said that lie would not rob Roe of his treasure, 
but would simply borrow it to show to his ladies and m 
order to get his artists to make five copies from it for their 
satisfaction On these terms Roe parted with the minia- 
ture, and as far as can be gathered from his diary he never 
saw it agam 

The busmess of the miniature settled Jehangir msisted 
on his visitor jommg mthe festivity, which he said was m 
honour of his birthday He was mduced to quafi from 
a gold cup which was handed to him a draught of “ mmgled 
wme,' half of the grape, half artificial ” The liquor was 
potent and made Roe sneeze, “ whereat he (the Emperor) 
laughed and called for raisins and almonds and slieed 
lemons, which were brought him on a plate of gold, and 
he bade me eat and drmk what I would and no more ” 
The cup was presented as a souvemr of the occasion, and 
Roe made acknowledgment of it m his own manner, ignor- 
mg a suggestion of Asaf Khan that he should kneel and 
knock his head on the ground m token of his gratitude, in 
harmony with the fashion of the Court After this Jehan- 
gir “ made frohc ” and presumably in his cups sent Roe 
word that he esteemed him “ more than any Frank ” 
Then attendants appeared bnngmg m trays filled with 
imitation almonds of gold and silver whieh the Emperor 
■cast amongst his courtiers m handfuls The nobles 
scrambled for them hke boys at a school treat, but the 
digmfied Roe refrained, “ for,” he says, " I saw lus son 
took up none ” The dr inkin g continued until Jehangir 
could no longer hold up his head When this mterestmg 
stage in the proceedmgs was reached Roe, with the rest 
who were capable, took his departure 
Concernmg these drinking bouts of Jehangir Roe says 
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that though dnmkejmesi ib ft common and glonons vice 
and on exeroBo of the "Kmg b yet rt is bo stnotl/ forbidden 
that no man can enter mto the place lyhore the King nts 
hnt the porters smell his breath and if he have bnt tasted 
•mne is not fluffered to come m, and if the reason be known 
of his absenoe he shall with difflcnlty escape the whip 
The story m related of an nnfortnnate noble who m on 
nngnarded moment in open durbar made an obhqne refor- 
■enoe to the previous night b waasafl omh for ha mdiscro- 
taon, was almost beaten to death with the terrible whips 
deBcribed by Hawkins, 

Cruelty now as in Hawkins time, was a oompiouous 
feature of the Emperor s character One day Roe and 
ha associates were homded at the awful ones of a woman of 
the harem who for eome mdacretion, had been condemned 
to be buned up to the neck and left to die by expoeure to 
the fierce rays of the Bun, For one whole day and a part 
of another the wretched creature b heart-piercmg appeals 
for mercy were heard by the Englishmen m their lodgings, 
which were in the vicimty of the scene of the terrible 
tragedy Th^ of oourso dare not mtarfero m the least 
degree as to have done so would probably have been to 
seal thenr own doom os well as that of the victim of Jehon- 
girs wrath. 

In some respects, as Hawkina hod noted, the Mogul 
government showed considerahle enlightenment. One 
feature of the system which to-day would he regarded 
tts counting to some extent for administrative nghteous- 
ness a cunously enough, cited by Roe os an example of 
imperial waywardnees. It was the praotioo mvanably 
followed at that period of publishing accounts of the di»- 
ooBBions m durbar upon pubho queetiona with the deoisious 
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following upon them These official records must have 
been a sort of Oriental Hansard and quite harmless, if not 
useful, but Hoe, whose notions were drawn from the era 
of England’s history when the reporting of the proceedings 
of Parhament was a high crime and misdemeanour, was 
shocked at the idea that the report of the day’s durbar 
discussions could be purchased for two shilhngs, and that 
“the common base people” should “know as much as 
the Council of the newes of the day,” with the result that 
“ the Kmg’s new resolutions were tossed and censured by 
every rascall ” 

All the time that Hoe was thus basking in the sun of 
imperial favour the question of the treaty was progressmg 
but slowly Asaf Khan, while making a pretence of exam- 
inmg the questions at issue, took good care that nothmg 
should be done to give the foreigner a foothold m the 
country His attitude was not entirely the outcome of 
self mterest or even of prejudice The treaty for which 
Hoe asked was an instrument at that time not only quite 
unfamihar to the Mogul government, but m direct oppo- 
sition to its traditions The theory upon which its des- 
potic power was built was that the Emperor was so superior 
a bemg that he could not be bound by engagements of a 
permanent character What he felt at hberty to give he 
must be free to take away if it pleased hun so to do 

Viewed from this standpomt the constant changes of 
pohcy of which the Enghsh m the early days of then ap- 
pearance m India were the victims become mteUigible The 
Mogul’s apparent vacillation was not the mere workmg 
of an unstable mind, but the outcome of a pohcy dehber- 
ately and consistently apphed as an essential part of the 
state system 
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Ro« who knew nothing of this kept Bteadfly pressing 
bis suit in the hope that by his pmistcnc) aided by tho 
indispensable presents he might someday carry his point 
In deference to tho wishes of tho directors ho oven pushed 
lus demands be}ond tho original point by prefemng an 
opphcalion for a safe port with pennmion to fortify it 
Am he had half anticipated tho proposal met with no 
favour Pnneo Khurrum treated it with scorn obsorv 
iQg that his father needed not English assistance he 
meant not to undertake war with PortugaU for their sakea 
and he would not on any consideration deliver up any 
port to tho Company Later when Roe broached the 
subject to Asaf Khan the mmistcr declined even to sub- 
mit the project to the Emperor In his view it waa sheer 
impcrtmenco to raise the queatiom 
By this time Roe had had a sufficiently long expcncnco 
of India to obtain & good general now of tho position. In 
a letter home at this junduro he put before the dircctom hia 
opinions os to what should ho their futuro lino of pohi^ 
Tie did not favour tho appomtment of a permanent ro- 
presenlative at the Moguls Court. I would sooucr 
dye he wrote, than bo subject to the slavery tho Per 
Sian (amhsssadoT) is content witK A meaner agent 
would among these proud Moores bettor effect your bnsi 
ness I have moderated it according to my discretion 
but with a swollen heart.” Ho went on to suggest that 
a native agent should be employed at the Mogul capital 
with a subordinate at Surat, Aa to general pohoy he was 
very emphatjo m tho new that tho Company should not 
allow Itself to bo entangled with engagements on land 
A war and traffique,” he wrote, are mcompatible. 
By my consent yon shall no way engage yourselves but at 

X 
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sea, wlier you are like to gayne as often as to loose It la 
the beggermg of the Portugall, notwithstanding his many 
rich residences and territoryes that hee keepes souldiers 
that spendes it yet his garrisons are meane Hee never 
profited by the Indyes smce hee defended them Observe 
this welL It hath also been the errour of the Dutch, 
■who seeke plantation here by the sword They turne a 
wonderful stocke, they proule m all places , they possess 
some of the best , yet ther dead Payes consume aU the 
gayne Lett this be received as a rule that if you will 
, profitt seek it at sea and m quiett trade for it is 
an errour to afiect garrisons and land warrs m India ” 
It was ad'vice which was strangely behed by the subse- 
quent course of events m India, but at the tune at which 
it was •written it was the soundest counsel that could have 
been given 


1 



CTUPTEU X 

An Imperial Despot In Dress and Undress 

Jfhinptr moTf* hU Ccrarl— TV* fplmdcmn of the tapwial c»mp— 
J hjujffr »M li» fiilr — Tbo Coart nUbIi»l»d at Mvida — 
Jtort ftt SI«»lti<*>TIb ni bmlll>*-Jeh»nplr tot<*rc*r p U and appro- 
priatrit IV* prrvTjta frora TjjpUDd — Boo and tbo Ijnprrof — 
An amminR ambrnre^— JeJumj^ and Um EngfUh martlil« — A 
Conoco fTTrmonj* — Pnnw K bumu n retanu to trranpb from 
!b* »rar — Rao and tV pffaieo— floa fonrw an aTlianco with 
A«f Khtn and ^oo^ UabaJ— Aaaf Khan wponam the EngOah 
caaw in dorlnr— Roe i rictory 

T OW ABDS the close of IClO there trns much elir and 
exatement in Ajmero. The irord had gone rotind 
that the Great Mogul ttm going on one of those impcrml 
progresses for which Jchangir Ulco his illustrious father 
had such a partiality The picturesque Rajpoot aty was 
moved to its depths by an edict which meant so mneh for 
every single individual m the population for when the 
Emperor moved he took his capital with him with nil the 
numerous adjuncts which go to mol e up the entourage of a 
great Oncntal court. In Roe a diary wo have an ani 
mated akctch of the doings of that time, more cspeaally as 
they aflected the central figure m the wonderful pageant 
There is first a picture of Jchangir bang prepared by his 
attendsnta for the Journey One roan brings on a dish 
a mighty carp act m white atnil mto which the Emperor 
thrusts his finger and with the matonal marks his forehead 
— ^“the ceremony presaging good fortune,” Another 
147 
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comes •with his buckler and sword, the former “ set all 
over "With great diamonds and rubies ” and the latter 
bemg fixed to a belt of gold similarly embellished with 
precious stones A third tenders a qmver "with thirty 
arrows and his bow m a case On the Mogul’s head was 
set “ a red turban "with a plume of horse tops, not many 
but long , on one side of the turban was a ruby unset as big 
as a walnut, on the other side a diamond as great , m the 
middle an emerald hke a heart, much bigger His sash 
was ■wreathed "with a cham of great pearls, rubies and 
diamonds drilled About his neck he earned a cham of gold 
as great as I ever saw On his elbows were armlets 
set "With diamonds and on his "wnsts were three great rows 
of diamonds of several sorts His hands bore on almost 
every fimger a rmg . . On his feet were a pair of em- 
broidered buskms (adorned) ■with pearls, the toes sharp 
and turning up ” On each side of the Emperor were two 
eunuchs, carrymg small gold maces, and eqmpped also •with 
a long bunch of white horse hair to dnve away the flies 
from the impenal face Before the Mogul “ went drums, 
ill trumpets and loud music and many canopies with strange 
ensignes of majesty of cloth of gold set m many places ■with 
great rubies ” 

Jehangir 'took his seat m the first of two coaches which 
were dra^wn up outside the entrance to the imperial apart- 
ments The vehicle was the one which had been made by 
his order m imitation of the coach forwarded by the 
Company a year pre^viously and upon the box was the Eng- 
lish coachman, “ clothed as rich as any player and mote 
gaudy,” sittmg up m aU the dignified majes'ty of his class 
The second coach, the presentation one, was allotted to 
Noor Mahal, and mto it that imperious lady stepped, ■with 
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dne precantions no donbt agamst her foatnree b«mg seen 
bj the hAndsome Frank who was exchanging snlntatiotLS 
with the Emperor Not, however that the ladies of the 
palace were at oU reluctant to display their charms, for 
on an earber occasion Roe notes that when he was having 
audience of Jehangir genuine cnnosity prompted some 
whom ho undenstood to be the Emperor s pnnmpal wives 
to break holes in the reed aoreen which hung before their 
box m order to gaxe at him. The holes apparently were 
so largo that he was able to discern the full proportion 
of the ladies. They were, ho states, mdifferently 
white with black ham smooth up (the forehead) and 
if there had been no other light to enable him to distinguish 
their features the diamonds they wore would have suflSced 
to show them. When I looked up he odds they 
retired, and were so merry that I suppose they laughed 
at me. On the occasion of Jehangir s progress the ladies 
apart from Noor Mahal, were not immediately m evidence. 
They ‘ wore earned liko paraketoes m cages half a mile 
behmd them lord and master 

The splendours of the lacar or imperial camp are dS' 
scribed m vivid language by Roe. As if by a magiman s 
wand a vast canvas aty had been called mto bemg. The 
circuit of the whole was httle less than twenty English 
miles, and withm its limi ts were mdea of streets with all 
sorts of shops distangmshed so by rule that every man 
knows readily whore to seek his wants.” There were 
special qnarteiB allotted to men of quality ” and every 
trader knew exactly how far from the King’s tent he might 
ptch, the amount of ground he might utfliiee an<l the 
specaal site which he could occupy No however 
exalted m rank, was permitted to take up ground nearer 
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than the distance covered by a musket shot from the 
imperial tents These were stately canvas structures 
“ haM a mile m compass m the forme of a fort, with divers 
coynes and bulwarkes with high cannats of a coarse stufE, 
made hke arras, red on the outside withm which were 
figures m panes, with a handsome gatehouse ” In the 
midst of the imperial enclosure stood “ a throne of mother 
of pearl borne on two pillars raised on earth, covered over 
with a high tent, the pole headed with a knob of gold, 
under it canopies of cloth of gold, underfoot carpets ” 
Withm the enclosure were about thirty divisions of tents 
“ Those of the noblemen were m excellent forms, some 
of white, some green, some mmgled, all encompassed, as 
orderly as any house ” “ One of the greatest rarities and 
magnificences I ever saw The whole vale showed hke 
a beautiful city,” comments Eoe , and then as if over- 
whelmed with his own insignificance he adds, “ I was 
unfitted with carnage and ashamed of my position . . 
So I returned to my poor house” 
l^any mterestmg details are given by Roe of the hfe 
m the imperial camp The Emperor spent his evenmgs 
m huntmg or hawkmg on tanks by means of boats which 
were removed from place to place on carts specially de- 
signed to carry them After these espeditions the state 
busmess was transacted — ^that is, when Jehangir was m a 
condition to deal with it, but it often happened that he was 
prevented “ by drowsmess from the fumes of Bacchus ” 
Sometimes his alcohohc mdulgence made him argumenta- 
tive 

On one such occasion. Roe records, the Emperor “ fell 
to disputmg of the laws of Moses, Jesus and Mohammed, 
and was so kmd he turned to me and said — 
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I nm a King yon shall bo welcome — Cliristmm 
Moors Jews — all shall bo welcome. Ho medlcd not with 
faith They camo oU in love, and ho would protect them 
from wrong- They hved m hia safety and none ahould 
oppress them. 

And this often repeated batmcxtrcpiodrunLcnncsa 
he fell to weeping and to divers poaslons and ao Lept os 
tin midnight 

Jchangir besides bang a debauchee, was therocan bo no 
doubt a poseur Ife teems to have dehlicrately set out to 
impTTtss Roo by displnvs of omiablo personal quabties 
In the dnmten 6t just described the idea clearly was to 
create a tradition of his magnanimity ond toleration, 
8omo days later Roo was given a highly theatneal demon 
Btration of his humility 

Entering the royal presence Roo found Jchangir sittrag 
on his throne and a beggar at his feet — a pooro silly 
old roan, oil naht, mgd and patcht, with a young roague 
attending on him. This gosatn or fakir for such no 
doubt ho was, presented the Ehnpcror with a cake cooked 
on ashes mado of coarse gram which the King accepted 
most willingly and breaking one bit ate it, winch a dainty 
month could ecarco have done. Afterwards Jchangir s 
meal was brought m and ‘ whatsoever ho took to eat he 
brake and gave the beggar half after many strange humfli 
ations and charities rising the old wretch up, he bong 
unable, he took him up in his arms which no cleanly body 
dont have touched. Embracing him and three times lay 
mg bis hand on bis heart calling him father he loft him 
and all us, and me m admiration of tuoh a virtu o m a 
heathen pnnee. 

Roe scema to have concaved a real regard for the Em 
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peror He descnbes him about this time as “ of counten- 
ance cheerful, and not proud m nature, but by habit and 
custom for at mght he is very afiable and full of gentle 
conversation.” On his part, Jehangir was not less drawn 
to the ambassador, whose manly yet courtly bearmg and 
frank mdependence stood out m pleasant rehef m a world 
m which dissimulation and abject abasement were every- 
where conspicuous When Roe fell ill, as he did m the 
course of the progress, the Emperor showed the most 
kmdly feehng He caused frequent mquines to be made 
as to his condition and one day sent him from the impenal 
store five bottles of wme, and what was more remarkable, 
“ a fat hog,” procured from Goa, which was dispatched 
with a message to the eSect that smce it had been m the 
imperial charge it had been fed on nothmg but sugar and 
butter 

At the outset of the progress the Emperor’s ultimate 
destmation was kept a profound secret It was thought 
at first that Agra was the objective, and the route taken 
lent colour to this supposition, but when a certam pomt 
on the road was reached a more southerly course was 
followed, which mdicated that Jehangir was [makmg] for 
Mandu, the old capital of the Mohammedan kmgdom of 
Malwa, situated m what is now the Dhar State, one of the 
petty prmcipahties of Central India 

Jehangir’s object m proceedmg to this isolated and, from 
the standpomt of his Court, mconvement spot, was to be 
m a position to lend support to a campaign which his son, 
Prmce EIhurrum, was conductmg against the King of the 
Deccan This prmce had for years previously been strug- 
ghng to throw ofi the Mogul overlordship and had success- 
fully resisted a force which Jehangir had sent against him 
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tmder the leadcralup of Soltnn Piirwoi one of hiB older 
eoni. Pnnee Khumun e crpcdiUon denved all the import- 
tmcc Trhich nttacbca to on effort to rctriero a failure and 
Jebangir waa determined that it should have the fullest 
advantage that could bo denved from his presence in a 
commanding position directlj overlooking the theatre of 
war IDs courtiers vrero probably for from sharing his 
real for the maintenance of the imperial prestige. The 
route lay through a wild and inhospitable region m which 
Bupphes were difficult to obtain^ and the absence of any 
thing in the nature of roads made the transport of the 
nnmenso force mcluded m the imperial camp a matter of 
the utmost difficulty Sfondu itself was bttlo more than a 
heap of ruins. Its highest recommendation was that rt 
was a strong position but its fortifications hoprever useful 
they might bo for the purposes of a post of observation 
such as Jehangu contemplated^ offered no suitable shelter 
for the great tram of nobles and Court fonctionanes, to 
say nothmg of the horde of camp followers who ministered 
to the multifanous needs of the imperial camp. 

Roe was so fortunate as to be able to establish hutt - 
self m a deserted mosque which he found on the outakirta 
of the ruined aty As there was in ckise prcmmity to 
this a stream of port water he was fairly comfortable, but 
tho hardships of the journey had told upon his constitu 
bon, and he was laid low for some time after hia arrival with 
an attack of fever. It waa for him a time of great depros- 
awn. " Death and I have been house fellowB, he wrote 
to a friend at home at this period, and somewhat later ho 
stated that ho waa full of Indio, oven to fastidiousnosa. 
His iH-health was aggravated, there can be no doubt, by 
the disappointments which he had suatamed in the proeecU 
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tion of his mission He seemed fiiith.er th,an ever from 
success The negotiations Tv^hicli had once ofiered so fair 
a prospect had come to nothing, and there was no immedi- 
ate likelihood of their hemg resumed The good wdl of 
the Emperor was, it is true, an asset, hut the problem of 
how to turn it to account was as baffling as ever it had been 

At this juncture the weary current of Roe’s hfe was 
sharply broken m up in by an mcident which caused him 
momentarily great mortification In the closmg months of 
1616 a fleet arrived at Surat from England bearmg with it 
a batch of new presents for the Emperor After some 
delay they were despatched to Mandu m the charge of the 
Rev Edward Terry, who had been sent out to act as chap- 
lam to Roe Jehangir, who was always well posted as to 
the movements of foreign ships, caused the presents to 
be mtercepted before they reached the ambassador, and 
coolly annexed them Roe was fired with mdignation at 
so gross an insult, as he conceived it His anger was the 
deeper because m order to avoid oppressive dues there had 
been sent up with the presents sundry sdks and velvets 
which were designed for sale m the ordmary way by the 
Company’s representatives It would now be necessary 
for him to es^lam the ruse m order to obtain possession of 
the goods 

Roe appears to have lost no tune in submittmg a pro- 
test against the mterception of the presents The account 
of his audience with Jehangir on the 'subject is most amusing 
readmg 

J ehangur, m reply to the remonstrance, told Roe that he 
“ should not be sad or grieved that he had his choice, 
for that he had no patience to forbear seemg the presents ” 
He did Roe no wrong and as for the Hmg of England he 
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would mate him satiafacUon- The prmco (Khurrnm) 
Noor Mnhol and he bo added were aD one, and as for 
bringing him anything to procaro his favour it was a. 
ceremony and unnecessary for ho would at all timca hear 
Roe ho would bo welcome empty handed for his poverty 
would not bo his fault. Ho concluded by saying that Roo 
should not bo angry as ho meant well 

During the imperial harangue Roe mamtamed a stolid 
silence that was more eloquent than words. Ab be con 
tmued silent, Jehangir directly asked him whether he was 
pleased or not. 

Thus challenged. Roe diplomatically replied that ha 
Majesty a content pleased him, At this juncture, seeing 
Terry who had accompanied Roe, Jehangir called to him — 
Padre, you nro very welcome and this house a yours- 
ond esteeme it so whensoever you desire to come to me 
it shall be free to you and whatsoovor you require of me 
I win grant you.’ 

After this digression Jehangir turned again to the ques- 
tion of the presents and adroitly extracted an assent from 
Roe to his act of misappropriation by enumerating each 
article and asking whether he would wish ta have it back. 

First there were the dogs, the cushions and tho barber a 
case, he (the Emperor) was delighted with them. They 
need not be returned ? 

Roe, of course, could only answer Na” 

Then, contmued tho Emperor there were two clothes, 
chesta, very mean and ordinary,” for whom wore they t 
He was told that one was intended for hnnself and the othet 
for Noor MahaL 

Why then, said he ”you will not ask for that L 
have being contented with one. 
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“ I was forced to yield/’ writes Roe 
Next Jeiiangir demanded to know who the hats were 
for , his women liked them, he added. 

Roe answered that three were sent to his Majesty and 
the fourth was his (Roe’s) own to wear 

“ Ah,” said Jehangir, “ then you wiU not take them 
from me, for I like them, and yours I wiU return if you need 
it and will not bestow it on me ” 

What could Roe do but put a smiling face upon the loss 
of his hat ^ 

A picture representmg Venus and a satyr provided 
material for more dangerous controversy From what 
Roe says it seems that JehangK^suspected that the aUegory 
of the picture was directed against Asiatics, the satyr, with 
its dark-coloured complexion, bemg a repulsive embodi- 
ment of the race, while the fair Venus was presumably 
the spirit of the West, shown leadmg the ogre of the East m 
bondage 

“ What was the meanmg of the picture ^ ” he asked. 
Neither Roe nor Terry could satisfy him on the pomt 
Nevertheless, he annexed the picture with the rest 

Anon he turned his attention to “ some carved animal 
figures, very ridiculous and ill-shaped ordmary figures, 
the varnish ofi and no beauty ” 

What were they sent for ^ 

“ I was reaUy ashamed,” wrote Roe, “ and answered it 
was not my fault , those that seized them must bear the 
brunt , but that they were not mtended for him, but 
sent to show the forms of beasts with us ” 

Jehangir repbed quickly — 

” Did you think in England that a horse and bull were 
strange to me ^ ” 
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Roo replied that ho thought not of bo mean a matter 
and what was in the sender ■ mind ho could not say 
Well said the King I will keep thorn and only 
denre von to help mo to a horse of the greatest sizo it is 
all I will expect and a raalo and female of mostiflfl ond 
the tan Irish grevhouDds and such other dogs as hunt in 
your land and if you will promuo mo theso I will givo yon 
the word of a King I will folly recompenso you and grant 
all yonr desires 

Roo answered that he would promise to proenro the 
animals but that he couM not guarantee their lives. 

Upon this Jchangir gave extraordinary bows, lay d 
bis hand on his heart and such lands of gestures os all men 
win witness he nc^tr used to any man nor onch famihanty 
nor such freedom nor profession of love.” 

Roo altogether was royany corenech and that ho had some 
Buspiaon of the fact is Bhown by the Btatement which 
fonoWH the complacent sentences quoted This was all 
my recompense though ho often desired mo to be meny 
(saying) that whnt wrong ho had dono mo he would royafly 
requite and send me home to my country with gmeo and 
reward like a gentleman. 

Of an the preaenta that ho received from England^ 
Jchangir probably most valued the mastuds. The fightmg 
quabties of theso splendid animals appealed to the sportmg 
iustmets which were strong m him and ho doubtless appro- 
oated them the more os they contrasted so strilangly with 
the cowardly disposition of the Indian dog The two 
which were sent to Jehongir were the survivors of eight 
ongmnUy shipped. They were dcapatched up country in 
bttle coaches, and on amvnl at Mandu were placed each m 
charge of four attendants. Two of the quartette earned 
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-the dog in a palankeen, to whick it was chained, while the 
other two were told ofi to keep the flies from the animal 
with a whisk. In this lordly fashion the camne representa- 
tives of Old England upheld the digmty of a noble hne , 
and even the great Jehangir did not consider it beneath him 
to feed them with his own hands, usmg for the purpose a 
pair of silver tongs which had been specially made for that 
purpose 

It was durmg his so]oum at Mandu that Roe first had 
'the opportumty of witnessmg the curious ceremony of 
weighmg the Emperor against gold and other precious 
materials, which was a characteristic part of the celebra- 
tion of the Mogul’s birthday On the previous occasion 
an mvitation to attend had missed him, owmg to the 
stupidity of the messenger, but m this instance Jehangir 
took especial pains to see that the English ambassador was 
‘present Roe found the spectacle as picturesque as imagi- 
nation could pamt it He saw the Emperor, ghttermg from 
head to foot with diamonds and other precious stones 
■used to embellish his person, step mto the golden scales, 
■to be weighed six times, first agamst gold, next against 
silver and so on When the last weighing was finished 
J ehangir ascended his throne and distnbuted silver almonds, 
nuts and spices, after the manner previously described 
Once more the great men “ scrambled prostrate upon their 
beUies ” for the imperial largesse , once more Roe’s dig- 
nity forbade him to follow their example The Emperor, 
seemg that the ambassador did not ]om m the scrimmage, 
ixiok a basm and poured the contents mto Roe’s cloak. 
Some of the nobles, observing what was happenmg, held 
out their hands to mtercept the bounteous stream and 
■they would have diverted a good part of it had not Roe 
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protested. At night there wna the usual wassafl which 
Roo was told hf* must iltcnd, but remembering that their 
waters are firc^ he stayed at homo on the plea o( tU 
health. 

In less than a month from this cclchrabon Prince Khnr 
rum returned in tnumph from his campaign m the Deccan. 
It a a cunous example of the nony of history that his 
father heaped upon him on this occasion the most profuse 
honours^ confonug upon him the title of Shah Jehan 
(Lord of the World) making him a llansabdar with the 
command of 20 000 horsemen and yielding to him the 
right to nt on a chair next to the throne — and all this m 
that some Mandu m which Jehangir after deposition by 
the son be now honoured was to pass the lost days of his 
life a pnsoner 

Khurmm bore ha new honours with the arroganoe of a 
proud nature^ and a less sldlful student of human nature 
than Roo would have paid assiduous court to him. But 
the ambassador knew from his eipcnenco of Oncntals 
that the very worst ccune ho could pursue would be to 
pander to the groat man. The Ime ho took towards hipi 
was if anything a tnflo more mdopendont than that he had 
followed m the days when the prmco s star wns by no means 
in the ascendant In accordance with established etiquette 
he rode to the Fnnce s tent a few days after the triumphal 
entry to tender his congratulabons 

The prmcc sent ont word to him that he must mthei 
attend the next morning when he sat m durbar or stay 
until hia ndmg to Court a course which would have 
■cntoilod the necessity of Roo hanging about the door of tho 
tent for a considerable tune. 

“ This,” writes Boe I took in extreme scorn his father 
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never denying me access , and Ins pride is such as may 
teach Lucifer , which made me answer roundly I was not 
his slave, but a \free ambassador of a kmg, and that I 
would never more visit him or attend him He had refused 
me justice, but at mght I would see him with the Kmg, 
to whom only I would address myself, and so departed ” 

Bold words these even for an ambassador to utter to a 
man of Prmce KKurrum’s status, especially m his hour of 
favour But Roe at the time had m reserve a weapon 
which he knew he could use with telhng efiect m any subse- 
quent phase of the dispute He had heard the previous 
day of the arrival at SwaUy of a new fleet, brmgmg with it, 
of course, a fresh batch of presents Jehangu’s almost 
childish cravmg for novelties might be rehed on, he no 
doubt thought, to smooth matters for him m the prmce’s 
direction 

Not, we may imagme, without a tw inkl e of triumph m 
his eye, Roe attended the unpenal durbar that evemng 
As he passed the prmce he saluted bim respectfully, but 
Khurrum treated him with disdainful mdifierence Then 
tummg to the Emperor, Roe told him of the fleet’s arrival 
and asked his commands m regard to the presents All 
eagerness at the news, Jehangir demanded what had been 
brought He was given a hst of the articles, afld was so 
pleased, especially with some arras which had been im- 
ported for him, that he promised Roe aU favours and privi- 
leges that he might desire The coup was so far successful, 
but Roe did not mtend to trust over-much to his imperial 
patron’s sense of honour For the time being he determmed 
to have the presents kept m safe custody at Surat, the only 
exception bemg some rather remarkable pearls — one bemg 
“ shaped hke a pear, very large, beautiful and onent,” — 
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which bo pato ordcra ebonld bo txansnutted by apcdal 
mcMCDgcr 

The jewels thus withdrawn from the ordinary etock of 
presenta Roc knew would supply poprcrfnl Icrcrago for tho 
execution of his designs. But he probably little auspected 
at the outset how valuable they would prove. At tho 
penod Asaf Khan and Noor Slahol hod fallen out with 
Khurnm^ chiefly owing to the latter a rcfnaal to wed tho 
Empress ■ daughter by her flrst husband. This was a 
match upon which the amhitions Noor itahal had set her 
heart, mainly because the hoped by its means to contmuo 
in a new regn if one were entered upon tho extraordinary 
influence ahe had wieHod in Jehangtrs time. Pnneo 
Khurrum s uncompromiamg attitude on the subject, die* 
tated by his love for Slumtai Mahal, a dovobem which 
inspired tho construction of the glonous Taj had convmccd 
the exalted intngueiB that it would bo foDy to base their 
hopes on tho Pnneo. They rcaliied that they must make 
other plans, and they had already fixed on Fnnce Shanyar 
a younger son of Jehangir as a smtahle subject for the 
promotion of their designs when Prmco Khnrmm'a return 
from the war with an enormously increased prestige added 
a freah incentive to their acheme of aggrandisement at tho 
Utters expense. 

Boo was too well posted m tho aftalra of tho Court not to 
bo aware of the direction in which the palace intrigues 
were being promoted. Possessing such knowledge ho 
sagaaonsly concluded that the situation might be turned 
to account by his association with Asof Kban and Noor 

Without loss of time he sought an interview with the 
former and under a pledge of secrecy revealed to him tho 

L 
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fact that the ships had brought a beautiful pearl which he 
alleged he was anxious to seU, either to the Emperor or to 
the prmce 

Asaf Hhan swallowed the bait tendered with avidity 
He told Hoe that he must on no account allow either Jehan- 
gir or the prmce to have the jewel The Emperor, if he 
were told about it, would not rest until he got it mto his 
hand, and once it was m his possession Hoe would have to 
sue for it The prmce ,was tyxanmcal and opposed to all 
nationahties Why not let him have the pearl 2 If it 
were put m his possession, he insmuated, he would recon- 
cile Hoe to the prmce and do great thmgs for the English 

Hoe showed a yieldmg disposition, but raised doubts as 
to the possibihty of the transaction leakmg out Where- 
upon Asaf Eian gave his oath, and this was followed by 
“ a ceremony of covenant by crossmg of thumbs ” Emally 
the conspirators embraced m token of then bond of friend- 
ship 

The mm ster proved as good as his word. He took Hoe 
to Prmce Khuirum and “ persuaded him to alter his course 
towards us, telhng him he gamed yearly by us a lakh of 
xupees at his port (Surat), that the trade was on the mcrease, 
and that d it were mterf ered with great mconvemence would 
ensue ” Emally, Asaf Khan “ moved him for a -firman 
for our present case, and obtamed it, promismg aU manner 
of content ” Afterwards the minister added to the great 
service he had rendered by wntmg to the government of 
Surat on behalf of the Company’s representatives 

Noor Mahal ably seconded her brother m his support of 
English mterests In exchange for a promise of priority 
in the selection of foreign novelties brought by the English 
ships, she took the cargoes under her special protection, 
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trilh ih<* fon.v<jn<nir<i tfiAt th« imtntinR fXMtJofia of local 
fifilaili »rrp c^ccttwlly fuppitrwrj. 

UoflT the bno/ant mnaearo of hw diplomatfo rioccai 
Utnt fpinU rov No longer wa.» he n horablo npplwnt 
for farrmri which wtre nerrr forthcomnig, M ho wroto 
to the Comjtinyii offiaali at Sarat Noor Slahal is roy 
^obcjtor ami her brother rar broler " 

Aftif Khan wai dj^viiMlrd with the pearU— or profwet! 
to be >0 — when (bej arrived in the ctutodj* of Rrchard 
Steele carlr in November b> which time tho Emperor wai 
once more on the march. Hut ho kept nobly to hu bargain 
to the extent even of opcnlv in dorbar championing the 
English can. c in oppo ition to the antagomatic views 
forciblr rxprewed by Pnneo K hurra m. 

This strange incident which may bo raid to hare set tho 
eeal on the establishment of tho Engliah power at Sarat la 
described by Roo with evident relish m hts diary Roo 
had attended tho darbar to present a letter from Jamca I 
which had arrived with tho btest fleet. In tho conrso of 
the ceremony of presentation Khanam entered rato nn 
argument with his father as to the value of tho Enghsh 
trade complaining that ho had no proGt by it and would 
bo well content to bo rid of the Company 0 establishment, 
AsafKhan perceiving the drift of tho discussion took ft 
turn and roundly told tho Ling that wo brought both proGt 
to tho port and to Ibo kingdom and Mcunly that wo 
wcrcuscdvcry rudely by tho pnneca ecrvnnta and that it 
WTU not possible for us to rest without amends that it were 
more honourablo to his Majesty to Lcenso us to depart than 
to intreat us bo dlscoorteously for it would bo tho end. 
Tho pnneo mado a passionato reply assorting that ho had 
never done tho Enghsh any wrong But ho could mako no 
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headway against Asaf Khan’s advocacy, and in the end 
Jehangir administered a sharp reproof to his son and 
directed him to allow the presents to be sent up to Roe with- 
out bemg touched and also to give the ambassador such 
privileges as were fit 

The victory was so complete that Roe was content to seek 
a httle relaxation at Ahmedabad, where an English factory 
had been established, while Jehangir pushed forward mto 
Cambay to obtam his first glimpse of the ocean* Simul- 
taneously with the ambassador’s progress westward an 
agent of Noor Mahal was speedmg to Surat to take advan- 
tage of the arrangement come to about the selection of 
novelties Roe thought the enterpnsmg lady’s haste 
strange, but he forwarded instructions that her envoy 
should have every consideration on the groimd that the 
opportumty, if discreetly used, might turn out to the Com- 
pany’s advantage 
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F OU tho prfaent we may leave Roe resting on his hmtL 
won laurels and turn to the doings of some of the 
subsidiary charactcra who were playing their part in this 
interludo of what in the end was to prove the great drama 
of Bntish inBaenoe m India. 

From tune to time in the ambassador a diary and in the 
correspondenco of the penod we come across allusions to 
men of English birth who strutted and fretted their hour 
upon tho ample stage of Indian hfo and then were heard of 
no more. Some there wore who were no credit to their race, 
who to ingratiate themselves with the native potentatoa 
turned Moors and disappeared from view under a cloud 
ol inlamy Of this class was Robert Tmlly a musician, 
who was brooght out to charm the Mogul by his cximet 
playing, and who having acquitted himself of this duty 
IM 
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indifferently well, went off to the Conrt of the King of the 
Deccan, where having abjured his faith and undergone 
circumcision, he was given “great honours,” which he 
enjoyed until the mevitable day of reckonmg came, when 
he feU out of favour A more honourable type of the 
humble adventurer was Wilham HemseU, the Enghsh 
coachman of Jehangir, who found such favour m his un- 
penal master’s sight that he was ^ven a handsome m- 
come and a position of considerable honour at Court In ' 
the end, the Eev Edward Terry says, he might have risen 
“ to very great estate, had not death prevented it and that 
immediately after he was settled m that great service ” 
Belongmg to yet another category was Eichard Steele, the 
young Oj&cial of the Company who took the famous 
pearls from Surat to Mandu, as related m an earher part 
of the narrative 

Steele was a man of ideas, who had been mduced to 
enter upon an Indian career by the expectation that he 
would find a lucrative market for them m the Mogul’s 
dominions One of his enterprises was a scheme for the 
construction of waterworks afi Agra The success of a pro- 
ject undertaken m the City of London at the close of the 
sixteenth century, by which the Thames’ water was 
conveyed to houses by means of pipes, suggested to Steele’s 
fertile mind that a similar underta kin g m the Mogul capital 
would be profitable He accordmgly elaborated proposals 
by which the waters of the Jumna would be mtercepted 
and passed through lead pipes to the different parts of the 
City, to the great savmg of labour It was qmte a feasible 
scheme, as history has proved, but unhappily for Steele, 
he was bom two or three centuries too soon. 

Eoe, when he heard of the project, dismissed it as un- 
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practicablo, bat Stwlo declmod to accept hia verdtcJt and 
intngacdtoBecuroapnratcnadjoncoof theMoguL Erent- 
naHy, throngh the agonc 7 of an Engloh oriist who had 
been bronght oat for Jchangir 0 service, he was admitted 
to the mtenor of tho polaca As soon ns he had enterod 
the BAcred preemets the chief eanuch pat a cloth over his 
head that be shonhi not see the women, and he missed 
what would, no doubt, have been an mterestmg spectacle 
though bo beard the fan ones ns they passed dose to ham 
On another occasion tho attendant, m an obhgmg 
mood, used a vcr 7 thin doth to blind Stede, and he wns 
enabled to ohtnm a glimpse of tho ladies, there being of 
them some hundreds, Poesesamg a knowledge of Per 
sum — the Court language — Stede was able to prosecute 
ha suit independently but the project did not appeal to 
Jehangir, and he was given to understand that jt would not 
bo entertained. His wife, who had come out as a maid to 
Mrs. Toworson, was befriended by a great lady who waa 
Jehangir s hostess at Ahmedabod, and through her indu 
ence be secured such a strong position that Boo became 
senoualy alarmed for his own prestige. But ha fickle 
Court patrons eventually abandoned him ns th^ hod done 
others, and he waa glad to take passage with Boe when he 
returned to England m 1619 He did not again set foot m 
tho oountiy though ha waa employed for a tune under the 
Company m Java, 

Strangest of this band of Enghah adventurers who kept 
Boe in countenance m his days of exilo at the Mogul Court 
was that amusing, occentno Thomas Ooryat, * the Odoombe 
leg stretcher who Is famous in Enghah hteratore os the 
author of Orvdxtxa the most whimaioal book on 

Contmontal travel that waa probably ever penned. 
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Coryat, who was the son of a Hector of Odcombe, in 
Somerset, m early life gained an unenviable kmd of dis- 
tmction as a sort of buffoon at the Court of James I 
Physical pecuhanties, a peaked sugar-loaf formation of 
head perched upon an ungainly frame, were added to 
mental gifts of the kmd which were effective m one who 
filled the role of a wit Not the least of his attainments 
was a power of pungent repartee which was exercised at 
times with deadly effect when some Court favounte 
ventured to enter mto an encounter with bim In 1608 he 
commenced a prolonged senes of wandermgs, which took 
him mto every comer of Europe On his return he brought 
out his work with the aid of patrons, whose support he 
secured by “unweaned pertinacity and unblushmg im- 
portmuty ” The volume was issued with some mock 
heroic verses by Ben Jonson, m which the author is treated 
with solemn ndicule 

Sighmg for more worlds to conquer, Coryat m 1612 
started agam on his travels, this tune durectmg his face 
towards the East Havmg had a prehmmary peep at 
Egypt and the Pyramids, he proceeded to Joppa and from 
that port tramped through the Holy Land, thence on to 
Nmeveh and Babylon, down the Euphrates valley to 
Baghdad, thence through Persia to Kandahar, and so to 
India He turned up at Agra m 1616, to find an old fnend 
m Roe, who had known him at James’s Court The 
ambassador, of course, could not do less than befnend the 
wanderer 

Coryat boasted that he had made his way through Asia 
at a cost which worked out at no more than twopence per 
day, and it would seem from his own confessions that the 
bulk of this modest expenditure was covered by benefac- 
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twns vfhich he rtccjvcd cn nnite At the Mogul capital ho 
apecdi)) tomlo himself at home A nntmnl linguist be 
quickly acquired such proGciency in Hindustam that it ia 
recorded of him that by his gcncroui use of appropriate 
native explctuea bo reduced to eflcnce mthm an hour a 
native virogo who was employed by Roe as washerwoman, 
and who bad given much trouble to the ambassador’a 
household by her extreme volubility 

A more questionable and dangerous use ot ha knowledge 
of the native language was made one evening ot tho tune 
of Mohammedan prayer, when m response to the muexrm a 
cry Thcro b no God but Allah and Mohammed b his 
Prophet be ehouted in Hindustani that the assertion 
was a he that the true Prophet was Jeens, It says much 
for tho tolcralioa which prevailed at the Mogul capital 
that the Insult was overlooked as tho indiscretion of tho 
half willed English fakir Coiyat, however was no 
fooh 03 he showed when having sought and obtained an 
audicnco of Jehangir be launched at him a highly flattering 
eulogy m the Pcrsiau tongue. 

In the flowery periods for which that language ts famous 
be itcalied the episode of the Qaeen of Sheba and Solomon, 
and assured him that os tho famous Queen had found Solo- 
mon greatly to surpass the expectation she had formed of 
him so he bad discovered in the darchng ^ory of the Great 
Mogul a picture far beyond the range of hia utmost imagin- 
ings, Jehangir seons to have been pleased with this bare- 
faced flattery and poesibly also amused by the spectacle of 
tho quaint Englishman fluently declaiming the flowery 
Peman sentences. At the close he said some kmdly words 
to Coryat and dismissed him with a gift of a hundred 
rupees. 
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The “ leg stretcher ” had gone off to the palace without 
communicating his mtention to Eoe, and the ambassador, 
when he heard of the mcident, was furious At the earhest 
moment he told Coryat that he had degraded the credit of 
his nation by appearmg before the Emperor “ out of an 
jmsmuatmg humour to crave money of him ” 

“ But,” said Coryat, m descnbmg the encounter, “ I 
answered our ambassador m that stout and resolute 
manner that he ceased mblmg at me ” 

A more crushmg blow was dealt the eccentric later when 
Steele, whom he had met m Persia, told him that on reach- 
mg England and informing James I of the meetmg the 
monarch said by way of comment “ Is that old fool still 
ahve ^ ” Coryat was reduced for a tinle to silence by this 
“ uhkmdest cut of all ” from “ the Wisest Fool m Europe,” 
m whom he must have recognised a certam kinship 
In his whimsical fashion Coryat made a study of Jehan- 
gir He apparently thought that the Emperor did not 
recognise his talents to the full extent that they deserved, 
but on the whole his verdict was a favourable one One 
phase of the Mogul’s character of which Coryat approved 
was that he “ loved not shifters of rehgion ” 

A apropos he tells a characteristic story One day Jehan- 
gir mquired of a pro min ent Armeman m his employ whether 
he thought that “ either he or the padres had converted 
one Moor to be a true Christian for conscience’ sake ” 
The Armeman rephed with confidence that he could pro- 
duce such a man. ^ Jehangir’s curiosity prompted him to 
send forthwith for the convert When the man arrived 
he was asked by the Emperor why he had become a Chris- 
tian, and he rephed with “ certam feeble, imphcate Jesmti- 
cal reasons,” declarmg that he would never be other than 
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a Cbnstiiin. Upon thia Jehnngir endenvonrod fiiBt by 
reasoning and then by tbreata to draw the man to the 
folly of Mohammed. But he remained steadfast m his 
opinions even under the pam of ft severe chastisement. 
Becing that the man was not to bo moved^ the Mogul com- 
mended his constancy and sent him back to his master 
with the intonation that ho would receive henceforth ft 
pension of one rupee & day from the imperial exchequer 

Borne little time after this Jehongtr ou returning from 
ft hunting expedition sent the Annenmn a present of a 
wild hog that formed ft part of the spoils of the chase. The 
duty of removing the gift devolved upon the convert, end 
BS ho wfts conveying it through the streets ho was hooted 
at by ft crowd of Mohammedans who were ftugry that one- 
who had been numhored amongst the faithful should 
handle the unclean boost In mmgled terror and shame 
the man cost his burden into a ditch and went home. 
Borne days later on an mqmry being mode by the impenal 
donor os to how the Armenian enjoyed the hog, the whole- 
story came tfnt 

Jehangir ogam had the man up before him. A frown 
darkened his countenance as he lectured the culpnt m this- 
style — 

* By your law there is no differtnoe of meats, and yet 
you are ashamed of your laws and to flatter Mohammedans- 
forsako them, JIow I say thou art neither good Christian 
nor good Mohammedan, but a tliiwunblmg knave with 
both. While I found thee smoete I gave thee a pension 
which I now take from thee, and for thy disannulation- 
do command thee to have 100 stapea. 

The punishment was forthwith administered, and the- 
unfartnnate man was dismissed with ft comment by the- 
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Emperor that all men should take warning by his example, 
and should understand that “ as he gave hberty to al 
rehgions, that which they chose and professed they must 
stick unto ” 

The time came when Coryat, havmg exhausted the finan- 
cial possibihties of the Mogul capital, prepared to return 
home Not, we may suppose, without a sigh of satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of nddmg himself of so eqmvocal a 
guest, Roe gave the wanderer a letter of mtroduction to the 
English Consul at Aleppo, aslong him to receive Coryat 
with courtesy, “ for you shall find him a very honest poor 
wretch,” and further requesting him to pay the bearer £10 
Terry says that the eccentric “ hked the gift well,” but 
that he could not get over the terms m which he was com- 
mended “ Honest, poor wretch 1 ” “ To say no more of 

him was to say nothmg” 

Coryat contrasted Roe’s grudgmg recommendation with 
■a letter he had received from Sir Henry Wotton, the Eng- 
lish minister at Vemce, which was m these terms — 

“ My Lord, good wme needs no bush, neither a worthy 
man letters commendatory, because whithersoever he 
comes he IS his own epistle ” 

Poor Coryat seems to have missed the irony of this 
model letter There was a vem of simphcity m him which 
Tendered him proof against the ordmary shafts of satire 
But that very quahty laid him open to dangers which a 
man of better balance might have avoided After quittmg 
A]mere he made for Surat, and on reachmg that port 
was hospitably received by the members of the English 
factory In course of conversation mention was made of 
some sack which had just been imported from England. 
The poor wanderer’s eyes ghstened at the mention of his 
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ftvotmK* dnnic to whkh he had to long perforce been a 
ftrangrr 

Pack I Seek ! he Mclaimed. Is there iny each 
thing IL 1 sack I I pmy yon give mo more sack * and 
dnnking it though moderately eayo Terry it m 
bis flux which he bad then upon him and this 
caused his death m December 1CI7 
In a gmTo afterwards cmcred with a modest ttono like 
thor»e in the old chnrchynrda at home Coryat i remahu wero 
UH to rest m the F ogUnh God a Acre at Surat. Time has 
obhterated the cndcnco of the exact whereabouts of tho 
grave but the memory of tho strango creaturo s irmplion 
mto the India of tho Great Moguls with its whimsical 
featureo must alwayi have a fasanntion for all who take 
pleasure in noting the lights and shades of human character 
Roe was too deeply engaged with matters of importance 
to pve his qusmt fnend a death more than a passmg tribute 
of regret The old trouble about tho deliTcrr of the pres- 
ents had come np in a new and rather raenactng form. On 
the amval of the consignment at Surat, Prince Khurrum 
caused his seals to bo put upon the articlea with the intent 
that nothing should be opened without his cognizance. 
Hoo s independent spmt chafed under this new assertion of 
the pnneos power He forwarded to the Emperor a 
request that the ban should bo removed and when after 
a delay of twenty days no reply bad been received he pro- 
ceeded to break the seals. His oficnee was an enormous 
one in the light of Mogul tradition. It brought hm for 
the first tune under the displeasure of Jchangir When 
Roe attended him the Emperor * set on it an angrie counten- 
ance told mee I had broken my word that heo would 
trust me no more.' Boe m reply calmly mamtalnod that 
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iie had done no wrong, and said that if he had acted unlaw- 
fully he had sinned m ignorance 
In the end the storm, which at one tune threatened to 
'have really serious consequences for Roe, blew over, and he 
was able to give his thoughts to arrangements for his, 
departure from India The directors had written out ask- 
mg him to extend his service by another year, but Roe 
was altogether dismclmed to prolong an exde which had 
aheady become almost unbearable His thoughts of home 
were given a sharper turn as the year 1618 wore on by a 
terrible outbreak of plague at Ahmedabad, which afiected 
-everybody m the English factory but Roe, and which 
vcamed ofi the greater part of the stafE 

In resolute fashion the ambassador approached once 
more the question of permanent facdities for trade, and 
‘by a persistent course of advocacy, with the exercise of 
strict moderation m his demands, he at length m Septem- 
ber, 1618, obtained a satisfactory arrangement The chief 
pomts m the agreement were (1) that the English should 
•be well treated , (2) that they should have free trade on 
payment of Customs dues , (3) that their presents to the 
Emperor should not be subject to search at Surat, (4) 
that the efiects of any Englishman who died should be 
handed over to Englishmen A supplementary agree- 
ment made with Prmce Khurrum stipulated (1) that the 
governor of Surat should lend ships to the English m the 
•event of an attack by the Portuguese , (2) that resident 
English merchants might wear arms , (3) that the English 
might be allowed to build a house m Surat , (4) that they 
should have free exercise of their rehgion , (6) that they 
should be allowed to settle disputes amongst themselves 
Such, m brief, were the terms of this concordat, which 
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iliorotiphlj rfguUrijrcd the posiUon of the English in India 
for the first timo. It ttm not n treaty but only a firman 
mjch ns Roc at tbo outset of his mission declared ho would 
not accept limited however ns waa its diplomatio 
character it served the main purpose of giving tho East 
India Company n definite status and a basu of self-govom' 
meat which saved its representatives from tho worst effects 
of local oppre^on. 

Ills worl completed and tired m mind and body Roe 
quitted India on Febmary 17 1019 arriving homo m tho 
following September The King received him at Hampton 
Court in private audience^ and the Company showed their 
appreciation of Lis work by making him a grant of £I 000 
and electing him fora )car an extra member of the Com 
mittee with an emolument of £200 a year During the 
remainder of his life which was protracted to 1014 Roe 
kept m loach with Indian affairs hut he was not ogam 
prominently identified with the peninsula. His remains 
rest in ^\ood^ord Church Essex. 

The question has sometimes been discussed whether 
Roes mission accomplished anything beyond what tho 
Company B roprc3cntaU\ cs could have obtained m the 
ordinary way It is impossible of course to say definitely 
what might have happened if Roe had never gone to India 
but if tbo facts ore looked at In tho hght of history it is 
difficult to a^id tho conclusion that to his personal mffu- 
■enco was duo tho prionty of opportunity given to the 
English amongst the ruhons of the West in tho Moguls 
temtory By his strong intclUgont diplomacy tho bamcr 
which blocked the path of English trade was surmounted 
and at the some tune a tradition of English thoroughness 
and integrity was established which secured for the nation 
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tlie lionoTiialDle treatment that it •would not otherwise have 
obtamed, at that early period at all events His is the 
- glory that he was the chief pioneer of that wonderful influ- 
ence which has overspread India and permeated Asia and 
won for Bntam a place such as no other country has 
occupied m the world’s history. 
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En^ilish and Dutch Rivalry in the East 

Thr fi^ht far lb* tpiee tnde — Tbf Datcb prrdominanco In tbs 
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lUJa* cip^Uon to tbo Molaeow— njm PietcrKWO Coen 
tbe Dulcb «dminUtntor — Hb Intcrrleir vltb JonrdAin — 

Jonnl^fai driren Irom tb* MoIoccm — D eploimblo condition ol 
tbe Englub at Bantatn^Tbc EnglWi occnpy Poolo A1 — Fnrtber 
Dogbab crpedition to tbe UolocotJ — lU wltbdnwal^Datcb 
ro’ccrapj Poolo Al 

T ITFRE are many Btrango features about the eatablrsh 
meat of British power m Asm, but none quite so 
remarkable os the arcurostonccs which fixed tho centre of 
Enghah authority in Indio in the carhest pcno<L The East 
India Company when it embarked on its cnlerprifle, as 
has been nnirated concentmtod its attention on the apico 
trade. If it thought of Indio at oil it was only as a possi- 
ble secondary field which might be developed m some futuro 
period. It was very much in this spirit of vague adventure 
that the Company a agents first went to Surat and they 
were establuhod there far more by the fortuitous associa 
tion of fiir Jlenry ICdd/efon with the Indfan traders fn the 
Red Sea, than by any arrangements defimtely made with 
that end. Roe s Embassy no doubt, was in the nature of 
a carefully planned endeavour to obtain a permanent foot- 
hold on the Continent of India. But when we turn to look 
at the circumstancea which attended and folbwed it we 
177 U 
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cannot fail to be struck once more ■with “ the stream of 
tendency ” which, apart from direct mitiative, mduced, 
we might almost say compelled, the Enghsh to regard India 
as their first and greatest charge 
Prominently amongst these mflnences was th? long struggle 
for ascendancy m the Eastern Seas which the Enghsh and 
Dutch waged m these early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury That contest, as the narrative will show, contmued 
over a long period, more than two centuries, m fact — ^but 
the mam issue of whether Enghsh or Dutch influence should 
predominate m the Eastern Archipelago was settled m the 
very earhest years by the overwhelmmg strength which 
the Dutch were able to concentrate m the disputed region 
The English might have asserted themselves with effect 
even against these great odds if they had not taken upon 
themselves their Indian responsibihties But it was more 
to them to widen their splendid opportumties m India than 
to stake their all on a dubious contest to secure possession 
of markets which could not be held without vast expendi- 
ture So each dropped gradually mto its appomted place 
m Asia, the Enghsh securmg a position of commercial m- 
fiuence and ultimately of pohtical supremacy on the Indian 
‘Continent, and the Dutch obtammg a hke prcdommancy m 
the Eastern Archipelago Neither was able ultimately to 
challenge seriously its opponent on its own special ground 
By that very fact the dcstmy of each was more securely 
fixed, for it is obvious that if there had been less definitely 
marked spheres of influence the final result must have 
been \cry different by the action and counteraction of 
n\ alncs and conflicting interests 

The prirc for ivhicli English and Dutch contended in the 
Eastern .Seas was a fascinating one \From the remotest 
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the Ppteo I Un bad fipirM in the wt)rld « hwtory as a 
rep m of rtirj nslunil wealth- Thejr had contnbuted 
lo the flrad b-mpirrs of Afnca end of Ana the pccolar pro- 
durti which were n'^WAry adjuncts of th(*tr avihtaUoa- 
They had ministered to the luxunes of Homo m her palmiest 
dava ond later m Ilafflea has aptly pointed out through 
thnr inflamce on the commerce of the Italian States, hod 
commumcaled the firrl riectnc spark which awoke to hfo 
the cn^rpen and the Iiterotaro of Furopo,” Portugal 
too had dmvefl not ft little of the wealth which brought 
her for ft p'mo'l to the front rank of h uropcan nations 
from these beautiful islets whDo the Dutch even m tho 
short penod of thcjr connexion with the region had drawn 
immense turns from the highly proCtablo trade which they 
had established m their staple products. These circam 
stances sufficiently account for the dogged resolution with 
which tho cidu^itc policy was pursued from the Tcry first 
moment that the English ctmpcution in the region became 
ftcnous. 

Of tho two races as the reader kmows tho Engluh were 
the first to exploit tho Epico Islands, Sir Francis Drake 
viuted them on tho occasion of his faraons voyage round 
tho world m 1 j 70 and esUbluhcd relations which if they 
had been followed up would have changed tho whole 
situation. Bat nothing further was done for many years 
and meanwhile the Dutch hod made tho best use of their 
opportonitica. Instead of sending out a few ships at irregu 
Ur intervals they directed to tho Eastern Seas a constant 
eucceasion of weH-equipped fleets which penetrated to overy 
port of tho AithipcUgo to the great cnhaocemont of 
Dutch influence 

Quito early in their Eastern career they come mto violent 
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collision with, the Portuguese who, with then histone 
stronghold at Malacca, were able to impose a fonmdable 
bamer to the progress of the adventurers The Hollanders 
accepted the challenge with a spmt which doubtless took a 
keener edge from the memory of wrongs perpetrated m the 
Low Countnes by the predecessors of the then ruler of 
Portugal and Spam In one great fight off Malacca m 
1606 the Dutch lost no fewer than 600 men kiUed There 
were other actions less deadly, but whose cumulative effect 
must have been to place a great dram upon the Company’s 
resources With such stubborn determination was the 
war earned on that m 1607 it was stated m a commumca- 
tion from the English Ambassador m Spam to the Govern- 
ment m England that the losses meurred m the East Indies 
by the alhed nations at the hands of the Dutch were of such 
a character as to have inflicted “ m those places a wound 
almost mcurable ” In pomt of fact, withm ten years of 
their first appearance m the Eastern Seas the Dutch had 
firmly established their power almost throughout the region 
m which the spice trade was actively prosecuted. 

It would have argued an exceptionally generous tempera- 
ment on the part of the Dutch, m view of the enormous 
sacrifices m blood and treasure they had made to secure a 
paramount position, if they had regarded the efforts of the 
Enghsh to engage m the spice trade m the Archipelago 
otherwise than with distrust and dishke Rightly or 
wrongly they considered themselves the sole mhentors 
by virtue of their conquests of the Portuguese and Spanish 
monopoly, and they were the more disposed to adopt this 
view as they had from the very outset concluded with the 
native chiefs of the various islands, and notably with the 
Kmg of Temate, one of the Moluccas group, who stood 
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In the relntjon of tnienun to many of tho mbor princes 
agreements or treaties under which tho local nuthontics 
bound thcmsclrcs to enpply thar spices only to the Dutch 
and to them under ngid conditions which practically made 
serli of the islanders. But if the Dutch attitudo was a 
Dstaral one itiH more «o wa# that of tho Enghah when 
they resolutely declined to accept tho theory of cidosivo 
rights which their trade rivals sought to establish. They 
took tho line that the seas wen open to all that free trade 
was on inahcnable nght of every nation* and that if the 
Hollanders had done the principal part in breatmg tho 
Portuguese monopoly they would never have achieved 
the amount of success they did if tho way had not been pre- 
pared for them by England a defeat of the Great Armada 
m 1D33. 

In a controversy of this character in which there was on 
element of nght on each rde and m which then was a 
substantial financial interest involved tho issue was certain 
to bo fiercely contested. But probably neither party 
at the outset dreamed that so bitter and prolonged a quarrel 
would develop from it as that ft gave rise to. Tho Eng 
Ush at aU events seem to have had httlo conception of tho 
difficulties which the Dutch wen to interpose to thar 
trading until they wen actually confronted with them. 

The carhest purely trading visit poid to the Moluccas 
was that made by 8ir Henry Middleton m 1G04. On this 
occasion excellent relations wero established with tho 
natjvea and* no doubt, if the voyage had been foUowod up 
immediately a lodgment might have been efleoted which 
tho Dutch could not have challenged. But nothing farther 
of consequence was done until 1G09 when Keeling took a 
ship to the Molucoos and was warned off by the Dutch m 
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such. CDs cmnstances as to leave him no alternative but to 
comply \with the mandate David Middleton m 1610 had a 
like exp^nence when he attempted to trade with Banda, 
one of 'the prmcipal islands of the group 
At i[ast the Enghsh Company’s eyes were opened to the 
full significance of the claims made by the Dutch In 
their m^gnation they appealed to the Government through 
the Lora\ Treasurer for redress of their “ notorious m- 
juries ” The response came somewhat later m the ap- 
pomtm ent of Jomt Commissioners by England and Hol- 
land tc^» consider the pomts m dispute The conference, 
which "v^^as held m London m 1613, sat for two months 
without rWult and was then dissolved on the understand- 
mg that t&e matters should be reconsidered later 
Meanwhihe, another effort was bemg made to penetrate 
the monopohSstic wall which the Dutch had raised m the 
Moluccas Joubdam, whose acquamtance the reader has 
made m a prevupus chapter, early m 1613 proceeded from 
Bantam to the Mtoluccas m the Darling The natives who 
had had a taste oi^«^he cruel mercies of the Dutch, every- 
where he touched rk^ceived him with enthusiasm, but he 
had not been long m \the islands before he received from 
Steven Coteels, the Dwtch Resident at- Amboma, a wam- 
mg not to trade with tihe natives m spices, on the ground 
that to do so would bel to infringe Dutch rights Later 
on this was endorsed m peremptory terms m a letter sent 
by Coteel’s superior, the l^vemor of Amboma 
J ourdam, who was of thp true buU-dog type of comman- 
der which the Company’s ‘^service seemed to breed, for- 
warded a defiant message m iHply, assertmg that the trade 
of the islands was free to all rMen, statmg that he Imew of 
no contracts with the natives,\ and declarmg that even if 
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anch euBtcd they did not concern him. Acting on this 
independent view ho commenced to trade at Hitoo but had 
not proceeded far before he discovered that tho isUndors 
^cro m such deadly fear of tho HoUandera that he could 
do bttle busmeas Jourdam now turned ha attention to 
Ceram an adjoining island of tho group which appeared 
to offer better prospects na the Dutch influence there was 
not BO powerful ns at Amboma. At Luhu one of the 
principal ports of the island^tho English Commander saw 
tho nativo chief and pTcIerred to him a request for a Bite 
for a factory The chief replied that the application must 
be made to the King of Ternate, but ho allowed it to bo 
understood that tho English would be welcomed if they 
could be sure that thev would not Buffer for their display 
of fnendlmess at the hands of the Dntclt 

In consoqucnco of this declaration Jourdain decided to 
seek on mtemew with tho Dutch Governor in order to 
satisfy himself as to the precise attitude that was assumed. 
At the Dutch headquarters he found m tho supreme official 
pomtion Jan Tieteiioon Coen, thereafter to become famous 
in Dutch hrstory as the greatest of Governor Generals of 
Netherlands India. Coen was a man of stem, unyielding 
disposition, ambiticras and aooording to his lights mtensdy 
patnotac. Ho was largely the inspiror of the Dutch mono- 
pohstio pohey and he pursued it throughout ha career 
with a determination and a Blrill which largely contributed 
to the measure of success which ultimately attended it. 

The meeting between two such men on on occasion in 
which clashing inter es la were so eharply opposed was 
bound to ho of a stormy character It was eJl that, if we 
may accept the account of the interview which Jonrdam 
oets forth in his diary From tha it is to he gathered that 
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Coen met the Englishman’s hot protests against the exclu- 
sion of his ship from the trade of the islands by a torrent 
of objurgation “ In chollenc manner he (Coen) upbraided 
brnn for hngermg m the countries that were under their 
protection as itt were m despite of them, affirmmg that 
whosoever bought any cloves m these countries without 
their consent so much stole from them and, therefore, 
they would prevent it if by any means they might ” Jour- 
dam retorted m kmd, reafiSrmmg m the strongest language 
that the trade of the islands was as free to the English as 
it was to the Dutch and that they would not be driven 
from the region by Dutch thieatenmgs The conference 
closed with a display of angry feeling which boded ill for 
the future relations of the two races 
At a later period m the day Jourdam attended a gather- 
mg of the leadmg natives, who havmg been told the upshot 
of the mtemew, protested m vehement terms their desire 
for commerciar relations with the English As Coen had 
demed that the islanders were wilhng to trade with any 
outsiders, the Dutch officials were summoned to hear from 
then own bps the truth The Hollanders attended with 
reluctance and listened m silence to the declarations of the 
chiefs m favour of free trade But the next day a letter, 
which was virtually an ultimatum, was sent to the Eng- 
lish Commander directmghim to depart The missive was 
returned by Jourdam on the ground that he could not 
understand Dutch A day or two later another commum- 
cation was forthcommg, written m Portuguese and direct- 
mg the English Commander m even more peremptory 
terms to depart the country or take the consequences By 
this time all trade with the natives had ceased and it had 
become clear that the earher relations could not be restored 
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withcmt ft force tlian that &t JourdAins disposal 

Recopiitin" the hopelcs. ncM of his position the English 
Commander when he bad taken m supphcaatan adjoming 
port^ depart'^! for Bantam, 

After calling nt Macassar on his way ond cetftblishing a 
amill factory there under the charge of George CoWayne 
dourdain reached the Javan port towards the end of 1013 
A tCTTiblo dLsappomlment awaited him here, lie had 
expected to find a flouashmg English factory with rcaources 
which would have enabled him to renew tho atruggle with 
the Dutch but when ho entered the port there were no 
figns of English life. On the Dutch factory the ensign 
was hoisted and at rock twice m ennous fashion as if to 
pvc warning to tho incommg ship Jourdain accepting 
the signal m this bght called his men to action and cost 
loose hts ordnance to bo ready for any emergency After 
a penod of auspense o boat came off from tho shoro and four 
Englishmen all of them Uke ghosU or men frmghtod 
clambered with difGcnlty on board. They brought with 
them lamentablo tidings of the condition of the factory 

I could not number an) man of note, but was dead of the 
tho number of MO persons ” wrote Jonrdam and the 
rat which were remaining os well on land as aboard tho 
Trades Incretut were all nek, theso four peroons being 
the itrongest of them who were tcorce able to keep on 
their legges 

In tho presence of sneh a lamentable condition of weak 
ness Jonrdam bad to all thonghts of farther action 

Eastward and concentrate his attention on tho question of 
aaving tho situation at Bantam, Tho whole of 1G14 slipped 
away without any means oflonng of taking up tho Dutch 
challengo. JIaiuly through tho Agent at llacaasar como 
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to hand many urgent messages from the Bandanese, un- 
plormg Enghsh help agamst their Dutch oppressors Smce 
Jourdam’s visit a state of almost open warfare had existed 
on the islands m which the Dutch, under Coen, had acted 
with ruthless seventy Eager as the Company’s agents 
were to mtervene, it was not until the opemng weeks of 
1615 that they were m a position to send ships At that 
pmcture they dispatched, with George Ball and Cokayne, 
the Maccasar agent, m command, the ship Concord and 
a small pinnace called the S'peedicell, to the Bandas and 
Ceram 

Ignormg the protests of the Dutch, the Englishmen 
occupied Poolo Ai, a small island ofi Banda, and entered 
mto close relations with the natives on the adjacent and 
larger islands They were received with an enthusiasm 
which spoke eloquently of the islanders’ hopes of rehef 
from the oppressive yoke which had been imposed upon 
them In touchmg language the natives gave vent to their 
feelmgs as to the Dutch Visitmg the town of Lonthor, 
the Englishmen were received by two of the prmcipal men, 
one of whom, pomtmg to the Dutch castle burst out — 

“ It makes old men to weep and wish that the child that is 
unborn shall be bom dead as God hath given them a 
country to them and theirs, so He hath sent the Hollanders 
as a plage unto them, makmg wars upon them and by 
unjust proceedings seeking to take their country from 
them ” 

The Dutch appear to have been equally communicative 
to the Englishmen and qmte as outspoken Cokayne was 
told by the Dutch “ General ” that the English were 
“ rogues and rascals,” and the Honourable Company was 
“ most vilely railed at ” by the same functionary. 
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In Ihe Slroita ol Amlwina whtther the Concord pm- 
ctfdcd a Wflcomo mnfoTcoment was met m tho vessel 
Tf^mruunn which had been pent on from Bantam. En- 
coumped by the appearance of Fngbsh etrengtb the natives 
were ercTTwhere extremely fnendl) and both at Luhn 
and CambcHo Bites for fadoncs were offered. Bat the 
Hatch were apeedilv upon the eceno in sneh force that 
after an exchange of ehots with thorn the English were- 
compelled to withdraw and return to Bantam. 

On thnr departure the Dutch turned on the unf i tunato 
natives intent on wreaking revenge on them for the encou 
ragement they bad given to their hated nvnU, Their firit 
efforts were maikcd by a disaster which might have hod 
grave consequences for them if the English hod been at 
hand to give the natives cfEacnt baeJang On landing a 
Urge body of men on Banda the forco was attacked b> 
natives and had to retire with a kes of upwards of three 
hundred men — a very lubstantial proportion of the total 
gniTOon m the Jloluccas at the period. Encouraged 
by this success the natives aent an envoy to the Engbab 
authontica at Bantam to implore their BUpport m the 
further etages of the contest. Jourdain who was in 
charge In response to the appeal re-equippod the Thom 
tunn the Coflcord and the SpeedmU and with the ahips 
Clove and Defence^ which had ]ast arrived from England 
despatched them to Banda m the early days of 1010. 

The httle squadron amved at Poolo Ai on March 2 
and found that the Dutch were concentrating a large force 
at Ncira, a port opponto Lonthor m Banda, mtent on 
wiping out the reverao of the previous year The moment 
Bccmcd at lost to have come when conclusions would be- 
tned between the Dutch and the English. On March 11 
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a fleet of nine Dutch ships appeared off Poolo Ai ^^th the 
derlarcd detcrmmation of either driving the English ships 
jiv u* or sinking them 

At a council of vrar hold on the English Admirars 
ship it was decided to “ stand the coming of the Ilolland- 
< rs ” Two days later, when the Dutch shijis had approached 
much nearer a second council was held at which the reso- 
lution was formed to “ cut hawsers, let slip their cables 
and go out to meet the Hollanders ” The Dutch, on their 
side, were not idle Four of their ships “worked to the 
windward and seized the wcathergage,” while the re- 
mainder spread to leeward to block the progress of the 
nhip-i in that direction The mancciivrc brought homo to 
thf' Irnglish Commander the nsks which he would run m 
forung an action While the Dutch ships were all veil 
found and v ell manned, his own vessels were small and had 
onh weak crews On rcsurvc}ing the situation ho came 
to the conclusion that ho ought not to incur the great 
re >ponsibibt} of fighting with the odds so heavily against 
him He tlmriforc concluded an arrangement with the 
D.itcli hy which he wilhdrcv his \c icK, leianng the un- 
fortunate lutuei once more to the tender mercici of tiieir 
t 'mil ter An att^'liipt V a-s made In t!tc so r died r» b* Is 
<■11 I’o )lo \! to fvure inimunit\ b\ honting the lCn'’inh 
ft ", but t^’c I)«it' !i 1 indcd on the i ! iiid, tore dovn the 
r > m-i idi ~ irdi built a ‘"tron,- (o’-;,. \,huh thc\ tbri * 
1 1 Tort c, strength* :i their lioM ujon th* 

i’ll 
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raJthful unto Death 

hrr fxpMltloo to tbo Jlotueciu trader Nathaniel Coarthopo — 
Occnpatloa of Poolo Hooo by tha EngUih — Ihiteh expedition 
to crlct th* Engtlib— Couithopo ■ defiance — Tha Dutch cap- 
ture the Engliih ihip 5tm?i — Coarthop* preparra for a Dutch 
attack — Tho Engluh ahlp Dffenct captured by the Dutch — The 
Dutch OoTonior General Umal aecia an accommodation with 
Ocnirlhopo— Coarthopo decHnej hla terma — Dutch procUma 
lion agiinit tha Engliih — UoTOCceasfol attempt to rcUero Coart 
hope — Ooorthopo a Indomitable ipirlt — Sir Tboroaa Dole 
co^oda an expedJtloo agalnrt the Dutch — Action oil Rataria — 
The Dutch retire to tha Molaeoaa — EogHih occupation of 
Jakatra (Bataria) — Dale rotanu to India — Hla death— Dutch 
attack on EngUah ihJpa at Patani — Jourdaln la treaehefwuly 
alaln— laohtloo of Courtbope — ffii gallant fight against odds 
and his beaxdo end 

J OURDAIN though natonillj mortifiod at tho f&iloro 
of hia plans was not disposed to givo up tho attempt 
to break tho Dutch monopoly more cspccutUy as ho was 
imbued with tho behof that the Hollanders would not use 
force if they were put to the extreme tost. Once more he 
prepared to send on expedition to tho Eastward. Besides 
the Defence of 300 tons, he had availahle for the purpose 
a new ship the Stcon of 400 tons What waa mote to 
the purpose he had at hand m Nathaniel Courthope just 
the Tight kmd of man to take the command m such an 
enferpnse. 

Courthope is a name httle known b Enghsh history, 
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yet it IS entitled to a lugh. place amongst the hst of humble 
heroes who m various parts of the world and m difiermg 
situations have at one time or another “ kept the flag fly- 
mg ” Until he was entrusted with the command of this 
expedition he does not appear to have occupied any very 
responsible position, but Jourdain doubtless knew his 
worth and selected him especially for those strong quahties 
which he displayed so conspicuously m this adventure, 
^he details of which we have now to relate 

S ie instructions given to Courthope directed him, after 
11 at Macassar, to proceed to Poolo Roon, an island 
tions where he was to make mqmry as to the rela- 
te Dutch and the natives, and if possible 

formai'^^ the latter to ratify under their hands and seals 

their dis such island as was at 

- T Nal A similar course was to be adopted m the 
cases of Lonv ^ _ , , , , x i 

^thor and Rosengyn, but he was to take no 

ac ion m rega , ^ ^ Poolo Ai beyond notiEymg the Dutch 

of the English \ , ^ / j tt ^ ^ 

\. 1 jolaun to the island He was further m- 

1, ' ordnance on Poolo Roon, if the natives 
should request 1 ^, ^ 

•cautioned astohis\,-' ^ j.i in i,^ 

_ , T „ oehaviour towards the islanders wno 

were described aspv , 

^ , ,17 \eevish, perverse, diffident and per- 
fidious, apt to take disS ^ ,, j -u „ 

- ^ , 'fyust on small occasions, and bemg 

moved are more cumbef\ „ 

1 «. -r, 1 7-. 'gome than wasps 
On arrival on Poolo Rod , n _x7. 

^ , 1 1 Vi early m 1617 Courthope pro- 

'ceeded at once to make hik ^ x. rnu^ 

1 7 n ? commission enective ine 

native authorities cordially r\ j i x x^ 

. - 1 .^ponded to his request to 

agree to a transfer of the islaiN, , rm. j j xi. xi,,. 
^ 7,7 ,.7 7 Ni They did this m the 

^ipproved fashion with earth am , . 

^ j , , _ M a young nutmeg tree 

and with wntmgs drawn and 

•of the principal gentry and seal or „ 
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Tb^•^^a^lcr Ibe ^ npb^h flaj wm houtcJ nod saluted ond 
fix pjna Trrre bndrd and mounted in two battents near 
the ibore in preparation for all orenlunbtics. Tho Dutch 
were not plow lo taLe up tho gauntlet which Courthopu 
bad »o deflantlj* thrown dowa, A few dayi after tho core- 
romiy deaenbed^ CorucUs Dcdcl tho Dutch Commander 
ot Ncira apj>eaTcd off Poolo Rood with three ahlps full/ 
manned, prepared to cnct tho intruders IIo anchored 
two of bis veawU near tho 5tfan ond Defence ond tho 
third was fUetd between tho ships and tho shoro to pre 
Tent o^stanco being rendered from that quarter But 
Dedrl bad recLoned without tho shore battcncs, and when 
ho diicorercd ihcM and found also that tho natives were 
full/ prepared to back tho Englnh ho reluctantly with 
drew to await rein force men la from \raboina, 

Tho ncit move ou tho Dutch aide was to send a pinnaco 
to take soundings o0 o omall island called boibka which 
lies eJavj to tho northern shore of Poolo Room This post 
tiou if in Dutch hands would havo enabled them to 
dominate tho anchorago at Poolo Roon and accordmgly 
by Courthopo • orders shots were fired at tho pmnaoo to 
dnvo her away So damage was done or was intended 
but tho firing was o direct act of hostihty which tho Dutch 
were quick to ulUiro as a justification for thor own acts 
of violcnco which followed. 

Courthopo a position which was never strong, was 
weakened ot this critical moment by dissensions which 
oppeared in the ihipa companlca and notably amongst 
the landsmen who did not relish the prospect before them 
of apending an Indefinite time on thb remote island. 
Dans the master of tho Siwn aided with the disaffected 
faction^ and announced his intention to take hb ship to 
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LontLor to fill his water casks When Courthope found 
that his colleague was not to be dissuaded from his 
headstrong course by his earnest representations as to 
the danger which he would incur in separating from him 
at such a time of crisis, ho instructed him to proceed to 
Rosengyn and establish there a factory which the natives 
had expressed their willingness to permit Davis earned 
out this order, entering mto an agreement with the island 
authorities similar to that concluded by Courthope at 
Poolo Roon He then directed his course to Ceram to a 
point where he knew he could obtain water After a few 
days spent at this spot in watenng and victuallmg opera- 
tions he started on the return voyage to Poolo Boon But 
he had not proceeded far before he encountered the Dutch 
ship Morgcnstine with Dedcl in command 

A fierce attack was at once delivered by the Hollanders 
whose superiority m men and armament was so marked 
that the result of the conflict was never senously m doubt. 
In a short space of time many of the small crew were 
either killed or wounded by the well sustamed fire mam- 
tamed by the Dutch soldiers who crowded the deck of the 
Morgenstine The vessel then fell an easy prize to the 
Dutch It was taken m triumph to Neira, the Hollanders 
“ much glor5rmg m this victory, showmg the Bandanese 
their exploit m the great disgrace of the English 
saymg that the Bang of England might not compare with 
their great Bang of Holland, and that one Holland ship 
would take ten of the Enghsh ships and that St George is 
now turned child ” 

Wken Courthope heard of the capture of the Swan he 
sent the purser of the Defence under a flag of truce to 
demand her restitution As he had probably anticipated, 
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the reply of the Dutch was a oontcmptuoua refosoL Be- 
fore his envoy returned he bad worlccd out for himself a 
complete plan of defence based on the idea that ho would 
have to rdy jipon his own resources probably for a con 
•idcrablo penod. Ho dismantled the Defence and had 
her guns and atorcs removed to Nailaka which ho con 
\crtcd into a fortified camp iuniaently strong to resist 
almost any attack that the Dutch wero hkoly to make 
upon It, The empty ship ho contemplated, should b« 
moored near tho ihoro so that sho could not bo readily 
attacked or If attacked might bo destroyed to save her 
from capture. 

The scheme was probably as sound a one as could have 
been devised m the peculiar arcumstanccs m which Court- 
hope was placed, but there wero traitors m camp and 
one night tho Defence was cut adnft and taken by the 
mutineers mto bciia where she was surrendered to the 
Dutch, Courthopo s only satisfaction was that a number 
of loyal men put o(I in a boat at some penl to themselves 
and succeeded m rejoining hhn. 

This additional blow was a heavy one, but Courthopo, 
though now completely Isolated declined to give np tho 
fight. His spint of determination indeed seems to have 
taken a sterner form as his position became more difficult 

Laurence Heaal, the Governor-General, had himself 
ot this time taken over the direction of affairs in the East- 
ern Islands and being desirous of making If fpoesible an 
amicable arrangement sent an invitation to Oonrthope for 
a conference. Tho En^uh commander attended and 
entered mto a long debate on the position of affairs which 
had been created by recent events, Reaal offered to 
return the captured shipe and men to pay compensation 

If 
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for all articles taken from them and to assist tke English, 
to depart m safety with the valuable cargo of spices they 
had obtamed at Poolo Boon m exchange for their 
goods 

Courthope’s answer was a flat refusal “ I could not,” 
he said, unless I should turn traitor unto my King and 
country m givmg up that nght which I am able to hold 
and also betray the country people who had surrendered 
up their land to our King’s Majesty ” It was the kmd 
of answer that might have been looked for from one of 
Courthope’s character, but it irritated Reaal who had set 
his heart on gettmg this troublesome Englishman out of 
the way without yieldmg any material pomt He “ threw 
his hat on the ground and pulled his beard for anger ” 
As a concession Courthope afterwards ofiered to depart in 
the Defence provided Reaal would agree to allow the 
questions m dispute to be settled m Europe and would 
pledge himself m the meantime to make no attack on the 
Handanese But Reaal would not listen to any sugges- 
tion which allowed of English mterference with the mter- 
nal affairs of the islands 

Nothing now remamed but for the representatives of the 
two nations to fight out the quarrel to the bitter end 
They proceeded to do so with the dour determination 
which might have been looked for from two such antagon- 
ists The advantage, as the narrative makes clear, was 
markedly m favour of the Dutch They had a number of 
strongly fortified positions, a considerable fleet of well 
manned ships, and hundreds of tramed soldiers which with 
their undisputed command of the sea could be brought to 
bear upon any pomt to which they desired to direct their 
operations The surrender of large masses of the Bandan- 
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monopoly Conrthope was not named in tins , nor was 
there any specific mention of the English Company The 
reference was m general terms to “French, Scotch, and 
other foreigners ” and “ even men of our own nation ” 
who sought to make the Dutch Company’s charter illusory 
by their ilhcit trading Dutch commanders were every- 
where directed “ to attack with arms vehemently ” aU 
who were found trading m the islands and to capture and 
^ confiscate their ships 

The day foUowmg the issue of the proclamation a com- 
munication was sent to the English factory at Jakatra 
demanding the evacuation of Poolo Boon, and warning 
the Enghsh against sending ships to the Moluccas “ If 
you refuse,” said Reaal, “ we shall have to help ourselves 
with all means tune and opportumty will give us, beheving 
ourselves to be guiltless before God and the world ” 

An mdignant protest was lodged by Ball, the Enghsh 
chief, against this virtual declaration of war They were 
not, he said, to be deterred by any such action from what 
was ]ust and honest “ Neither is the custom of ill strife 
in us as m yourselves who, contrary to the bonds of amity 
betwixt his Majesty of England and States of the Umted 
Provmces have most unjustly and m hostile manner 
robbed our employers of then ships and goods, and mur- 
dered and imprisoned then people ” As for the demand 
for the evacuation of Poolo Boon that island belonged to 
the Crown of England and would m all reason be “ defended 
and made good agamst all xmjust demands and actiono 
whatsoever ” The writer charged Reaal by the bonds of 
amity between the two nations and on the faith of a Chris- 
tian to persist not m his course to the effusion of blood 
“ Htherto,” he concluded, “ I have shed no blood, and 
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d blood most be abed it obaO not bo my fault, it being 
lawful in defence of myself to do my beau’ 

The next important move in tbo conflict was In tbo early 
months of ICI8 when tbo Fngliah dispatched three ehips 
to tbo Jfoluccas to rebeve Courthopo and further develop 
tbo trade with tbo islands They apparently thought that 
tbo number would bo fufilaent to ensure their lafety but 
the Dutch bad concentrated their forces with tbo ipocial 
object of dealmg with tbo Fnglish flotilla and did not 
bemtato to oppose it as soon os a favourable opportunity 
oHtred. 

Aa tbo Solomon one of the three ships, was off Banda 
abo encountered four brge Dutch vessels which without 
any ado proceeded to attack her The English ship was 
so deeply laden that she could not uso her iower tier of 
ordnance She was farther embarrassed by a lode of 
ammunition. N'evertheleas she fought on from two o clock 
m the afternoon until nine at night. By this time the 
contestmg ships were quite dose to each other — almost 
board and board ” — and it was possible for the combatants 
to enter into conversation with each other 

Cassanan, the English commander opened n parley 
with the result that ho on the demand of the Dutch com 
mander struck his colours and wont on board the enemy s 
flagship As he did not return bis crow assumed that he 
had been detained a pruonor. Thcdr flrst care was to 
disarm the party of Bandaneso on board, whose assistance 
they had had in the fight and whoae exasperation at the 
turn events had taken might they feared take the form 
of a general running amoA. The precaution, as oronts 
proved was not an nnnoccssary one. When the HoIlaDders 
come to toko possession of the ship two of tho Bandaneso 
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who had managed to secrete their terrible knses fell upon 
the mvaders and cut a number of them to pieces before 
they themselves were killed The English portion of the 
crew took no part m this mcident on either side, but their 
neutrahty did not save them from the resentment of the 
Dutch who treated them with persistent cruelty dunng 
their subsequent confinement 

Courthope was mtensely mortified at the surrender of 
the ship He declared m a letter descnbmg the fight 
that rather than have yielded as Cassanan had done he 
“ would have sunken right down m the sea first ” He 
spoke no more than the truth , his whole bemg was am- 
mated with the feeling that to yield would be a disgrace 
not to be borne Yet nothmg hardly could have been more 
desperate than his position at this juncture His small 
force had been weakened considerably by sickness and his 
Bupphes were so reduced that the garrison were compelled 
to exist largely on bread made from the frmt of the sago 
tree On the other hand the Dutch had eight ships and 
two galleys fully armed ready to make a descent upon the 
island at the first favourable opportumty For their 
advent Courthope, to use his own words, looked “ daily 
and hourly,” and he could not disguise from himseK that 
the issue must go against him, the odds being what they 
were , though he consoled himseK with the gnm reflec- 
tion that “ K they wm it, by God’s help I make no doubt 
but they shall pay fuU dearly for it with much efiusion of 
blood ” 

When news reached Courthope as it did later that the 
English prisoners were bemg cruelly lUtreated by then 
captors he mdited a letter of strong denunciation of the 
inhumamty of the Hollanders to one of the captives 
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of tMr (ftitr ronfiW with a prfvirul pi a for patirncc 
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llti tnlofnior oYrr tbr natirm waa al^o rrmnrkabV The) 
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lh<' Dutch to rntcrlain a wholnroror fear of invading the 
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of the /loLjmm thrr did mAjr an attack with a force of 
7i>f> turn ihrjr wrn* defeated with m ea»r which miggrtted 
that the dt«dplinarr inflaencr of the gallant f nglwhroan 
hail grmr >*rTy deep 

Moniht went by without any material change in the 
fitnatron^Cotirthope hoping Bgaintt hope nil the while hold 
big hia tight bttlo bland with unJiminwhcd determination 
At length early In ICID hu heart waa gladdened with the 
newa that 8ir Thomaa Dale with a conaiderahlo Fngibh 
fleet had won a netory over the Dutch and waa coming to 
hu rehcL It now teemed that the fnilta of hb long and 
itnlbom atand for the righta of lita coantry were to bo 
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reaped and tliionghout the island there vent np a shout of 
anticipatory triumph But, alas ' the sangmne hopes 
aroused were destined never to be reahzed for reasons 
which must now be related. 

Sir Thomas Dale, one of the most experienced com- 
manders of the Company at the tune, was sent m 1619 from 
India to Bantam charged with the special duty of protect- 
ing English shipping and English mterests from the attacks 
of the Dutch In his early days Dale had served as a 
mihtary commander m the service of the States General 
But he IS best known as one of the j&rst governors of the 
mfant Colony of Virgmia It was he who brought over 
to England the celebrated Prmcess Pocohontas whose 
romantic story so stirred the sentimental hearts of a past 
generation He was a bluff, choleric type of man, ready 
of tongue and m official matters exactmg and punctihous 
He was rather feared than loved by those under him. 
As far as the particular service upon which he was engaged 
was concerned, he was at a distmct disadvantage owmg to 
the fact that his experience m positions of authority had 
been gamed m the West and not m the East 

On receivmg at Bantam the mtelhgence of the latest 
moves of the Dutch, Dale’s hot blood boiled over with 
mdignation He swore with aU the freedom which he 
allowed himself that he would have vengeance of these 
ruffianly Hollanders, and especially of that arch enemy of 
the English, Jan Pietersoon Coen, who had distmgmshed 
himself by his cruel treatment of the English prisoners m 
his hands 

As a prehmmary to larger operations, Dale seized a 
Dutch vessel called the Zwarte Leeuw (Black Lion) and 
put her crew ashore with the mtimation that if he caught 
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be more equalized, though, the Dutch ships were only 
seven to the enemy’s eleven and several of them were m a 
very poor condition 

On the mommg of December 30, the English fleet hove 
m sight ofi Jakatra Coen, who had by this time become 
Governor-General, assuming the command of the Dutch 
ships, went out to meet the enemy, not onuttmg, how- 
ever, beforehand to dispatch a small craft to Amboma 
with instructions for a concentration of the entire Dutch 
forces m the Moluccas with a view to further eventuahties 
When the two fleets had approached withm about a gun- 
shot of each other. Dale sent off a herald to proclaim the 
reason for his warhke operations and to demand the sur- 
render of the Dutch commander Needless to say, the 
answer was a defiant negative The rest of the day was 
spent m manoeuvrmg to secure a Dutch ship which in 
Ignorance of the state of affairs had arrived outside the 
harbour 

The next morning the action commenced m earnest 
Erom eleven m the mommg until three m the afternoon 
the contest continued without mtermission, “ a cruelle 
bloodye fight ” m which 3,000 great shot were exchanged 
between the fleets and many men were killed and wounded 
on each side Night closed m with the two fleets anchored 
close to each other without any decisive result havmg been 
reached On the Dutch side a council of war was held 
to decide a future course of action The outlook for 
them was gloomy Ammumtion on all the ships was run- 
mg short, there were many casualties, and several of the 
vessels were so damaged as to be scarcely seaworthy 
To renew the fight m such circumstances would be perilous 
m the extreme yet surrender was not to be thought of 
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Dale maint&inrd a cnnoujljr eapina attitado In tbo face 
of tbia danng rctrrat of the Datek. ^Mth hu i trengthened 
fleet bU plain duly waa to pnrsno and overwhelm tbo 
enemy but Instead ho practically did nothing Ilia plea 
in bia account of tbo flpbt la that be could not itnogino 
that Coen wonld abandon the position aaboro to Ita fate 
bnt even ao it If not clear why he did not keep in touch 
with the Dutch fleet B) allowing It to eacapo ho not onl> 
rendered hb own aacriJlcea nugatory but ho acaled 
tbo fate of tbo Knghab cause In tbo Eaatem acaa. Never 
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again m the history of the Company was such an oppor- 
tumty to ofier of breaking down the Dutch monopoly 

Probably the best excuse that can be ofiered for Dale 
is that he attached more importance to the capture of 
the Dutch headquarters than he did to the destruction 
of then fleet It may have seemed to him a choice of 
alternatives m which the balance strongly mclmed m 
favour of the one which would deal the heaviest blow to 
Dutch prestige Whether that were his view or not he 
succeeded m efiectmg the capture of the Dutch fort at 
Jakatra without difficully Under the terms of the capitu- 
lation the fortress and garrison and munitions of war were 
surrendered to the English, while the merchandise and 
other movable property feU to the lot of the King of Ja- 
katra Somewhat earher the Dutch commander had 
made a secret agreement with the latter by the terms of 
which the English were excluded from the locahty As 
a.n outcome of this probably the native authorities m the 
weeks followmg the capitulation adopted an unfnendly 
-attitude They not only sent prows mto the Straits of 
Sunda to warn approachmg Dutch vessels of their peril, 
but the Pangeran of Bantam, with a force of 2,000 men, 
appeared upon the scene and compelled the release of the 
prisoners 

In the face of the discouragmg attitude of the native 
authorities. Dale felt that it was useless for him to con- 
tmue the occupation After taking council with his com- 
manders he decided to withdraw his ships to the Coro- 
mandel Court there to refit for a further campaign if 
such should be deemed desirable His decision was, per- 
haps, a sound one on the whole m view of the steady deter- 
ioration of his fleet and the danger that^he would mcur 
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br remaining at Jokntra a target (or native attack by 
bnd and Dutch attack by eca. It waa too lata now at 
nil events, to rclnovc the onginal blunder of proceeding 
eastward in pursuit of Coen. That worthy had had tune 
to combine his scattered forces and replenish his ammum 
tion stores and was not to bo attacked with impunity by 
any force that the FngUsh could now bring to bear 

Shipping all his merchandise and stores Dale started on 
hii vojTigo with the rankling conviction that he had failed 
egrpgioasly where ho should bavo been tnumphant IBs 
disappomlmcnt was aocentnated by dissensions which now 
broke out m an aggrarated form amongst his officers. There 
was resentment in this quarter at bis masterful ways and 
especially at tho diclatonal tone ho was in the habit of 
assuming towards every ono however highly placed they 
might bo or whatever tho question at issue. It was always 
533:8 ono of his colleagues, ' I will and require this most 
bo done, and this shall bo done, and yet in tho end wo 
most eigne what he says 

Under tho weight of hw accumnlatlng troubles Dalo 
sickened and died soon after the fleet reached India. Thus 
tho final tragio seal was set on a disostrons venture. It 
wonld bo unfair perhaps, to saddle Dales memory too 
heavily with tho naponaibihty for the fafluro. Something 
must be allowed for the inevitable weakness of a fleet 
operating many thousand miles from ita haso against 
one scarcely infenor in sue which had open to !t several 
strong bases Still, tho error of judgment committed 
in permitting the quiet withdrawal of the Dutch fleet to 
the Molncoos was too far reaching In ita consequences 
to be bgbtly overlooked m any estimate of Dale a achieve- 
ments. 
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Coen lost no time m re-estabhshmg the Dutch position 
•at Jakatra Early m March, a few weeks after the retire- 
ment of the English, he appeared ofi the town with six- 
teen ships and havmg re-occupied the fort, caused it, on 
March 12, to be christened Batavia Erom this day may 
be said to date the commencement not merely of the 
Dutch dominion m Java, but of their supremacy m the 
Malay Archipelago 

The famous Dutch Go vemor- General was not a man to 
•do things by halves When he had consohdated his posi- 
tion at Batavia he turned his thoughts to other parts where 
i;he opportumty ofiered of asserting Dutch power Amongst 
the first to faU a victim to his pohcy of “ Thorough ’ was 
poor Jourdam>, the enterprising commander who did so 
much to promote the active English pohcy m the Moluccas 
Jourdam m April, 1619, had taken charge at Madras of 
two ships, the Hound and the Sampson, which were dis- 
patched by the authorities m India to re-establish an 
English factory at Patam on the eastern side of the Malay 
Peninsula He piloted them to their destmation m safety , 
but m July, some httle time after their arrival, they were 
attacked while at anchor by three large Dutch ships, 
which entered the port for that purpose A spirited fight 
was mamtamed by the Enghsh ships for a considerable 
penod At length when eleven of the men of the Sampson 
had been killed and thirty-five wounded and the Round 
had also lost a number of men Jourdam caused a flag of 
truce to be raised with the object of parleying about peace 

As the negotiations were proceeding between Thomas 
Hackwell, the master, and the Dutch commander, 
Jourdam showed himself near the mainmast on the grat- 
ings, and the Dutch ** espying him most treacherously and 
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ibot at him with a moslot ami shot bim in the 
bodie ncCTC the heart of which wound heo dyed withm 
halfo an hour after * It b dilEcult to eay whether thi5 
opi 5 odo was deUbemto or was duo to a imsundorslanding 
The Dutch aitcrwmnls Blrongly repudiated tho former 
hypothesis and there is reason to think that tho busmess 
was m tho nature of an oecidcnU Whether ao or not its 
effect was greatly to eiaccrbato tho feolings of Jourdain s 
countrymen in tho East by whom ho was highly respected 
So deadly did tho feud now become that according to a 
fetter of the period had their ffeets mot at sea at this 
juncture there had never been such a day among Chns- 
tiani.” 

And what itmaybonsked^ was tho position of Courthopo 
u this acute phase of the feud of the two nations ? The 
answer is not difHcult to guess. Brave soul os he was ho 
fought his fight to a glorious finish. IIow it camo about 
13 easily told- When tho disheartening nows reached 
Poolo Hood that Dales fleet had returned to India and 
that the httle body of Englishmen on tho island had been 
abandoned to their fate Courthope did not, os ho might 
very well have done with honour furronder to tho Dutch. 
Ho just went on tho same os usual, hving his hard lifo 
and keeping his weather oyo open for tho enemy who he 
know would come sooner or later 

EventuaDy what oould not bo accomplished by force 
wna effected by guilo. A Dutch deserter — more probably 
spy — on learning of Courthope a departure for Lonthor on an 
expedition connected with some of his people promptly 
soiled across to tho Dutch headquarters with the mfomm- 
tion. A boat heavily armed and fully manned wna secretly 
aent over by night to btorcept the English commander 
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on lus return The prow was encountered as anticipated 
at a point at which it was completely at the Hollanders’ 
mercy Betrayed and entrapped the mtrepid Courthope 
stood up m his tmy craft like a hon at bay He returned 
shot for shot until his “ piece bemg choked ” he could fire 
no more Still he mamtamed an undaunted mien until 
a shot struck him full m the breast Then without a 
moment’s hesitation, as if he had fully thought out his 
course of action, he jumped mto the water and was seen no 
more 

The history of the Empire has no finer example of courage 
and lofty self-sacnfice than the two years’ struggle which 
this splendid seaman mamtamed almost unaided from 
without against the serried forces of Dutch power m the 
East Of him it may be said, as of an illustrious contem- 
porary — 

“He nothing common did, or mean. 

Upon that memorable scene ” i 

The road of duty and of patriotism he saw clearly 
before him and he followed it unerrmgly with a serene mdif- 
ference to aU personal considerations There was m him 
much of the spirit which animated Gordon when he made 
his glorious last stand m the lonely isolation of the Mahdi’s 
capital To Courthope, m a humbler way, belongs the 
same crown of immortahty which a grateful nation has 
bestowed upon the Hero of K hartoum 


i 
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of an arrangement, celebrated a sort of lovefeast m wbich 
congratulations were exchanged over copious hbations 
and mutual pledges were given of the mtroduction of an 
era of good fellowship and general contentment But 
it was a case of “ Peace, peace, jvhen there is no peace ” 
The diplomats had devised cunningly, but they had not 
reckoned with the one element which was all important — 
human nature On each side the Treaty was accepted 
with reservations, which doomed it to failure at the outset 
The Dutch, represented by the implacable Coen, kept m 
the back of then: mind their old resolve to monopolize the 
trade , the English entered upon the new era with all 
their ancient determination to carve out for themselves 
an mdependent position m the Eastern seas Nothmg, 
m fact, had really been altered but m the world of make- 
beheve which diplomacy has marked out as her special 
^rovmce 

Almost before the smoke of the salutes which greeted 
iihe signmg of the Treaty had died away dissensions had 
arisen between the English and the Dutch representatives 
•at Batavia over the mterpretation of the clauses of the 
'Treaty. There were no doubt faults on both sides The 
Dutch were exacting , the Enghsh were laggard m meet- 
ing their responsibihties , each sought to drive to the 
fullest limit the conditions which seemed m its favour 
without reference to the balancmg requirements of the 
instrument Coen’s influence, too, counted for much m 
the darkening of counsel His spirit is well illustrated 
m the instructions he left to General Carpentier, his suc- 
cessor, when he handed over the reins of government in 
1623 He told Carpentier to “ mamtam carefully the 
sovereignty and highest jurisdiction ” of the Dutch m the 
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EMtcrn iww ‘ without Ehnnng or Euffcnug the English 
or any other to encroach thereupon-” Trust them not 
nnj moTo than open enemies ’ ho wrote and give no 
way to the ahortemog of the sovereignty and common 
good^ nor of tho respect reputation and countenanco of 
tho same not weighing too scrupulously what may fall 
out Tho Dutch pohey In fine must bo what it always 
had been to etxchido Its rivals absolutely from any real 
participaUon in tbo tmdo of the Eastern islands. 

Thui It was that all over this part of tho Blast wherever 
the two roecs were m contact there was m spite of tho 
Treaty friction and distrust, and as timo wore on a rapidly 
widening alienation verging at points on open hostihty 

When the fateful year 1023 dawned tbo English had 
scattered about tho islands a number of small factories, 
eking out a prccanoua existence on tho slender resources 
provided by the Company Tho pnnapal establishment 
was at the capital of Amboma tho headquarters of the 
Dutch Government and tho chief seat of the spice trade. 
On tho same island, at IlUoo and Lancs, were branch 
agonnes while on tho adjacent largo island of Ceram were 
factorim at Cambcllo andLuhu. They were all mlsorably 
equipped — It would seem almost from tho correspondence 
of the time that they were in tho lost stagee of financial 
decadence. Tho question of abandonment, indeed, had 
been senously discussed m tho later months of 1023 and 
had apparently only been postponed until fullot advices 
could be received. 

English interests at tho penod wore m tho pnncipal charge 
of Gabnel Towotson, who figured m an earlier chapter of 
tho naixativo as tho husband of Mtm, Hswlans, tho enter 
prising Aimeman lady of Agra. Towerson appears to 
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have parted from his wife m India, after an abortive 
attempt to trade privately there, and later to have settled 
down as one of the Company’s representatives at Bantam 
When he took np his duties at Amboina he had had almost 
twenty years’ contmuous service m the East and was one 
of the Company’s most experienced officials The im- 
pression we gather of him from the records is that of an 
easy-gomg free-hvmg Englishman who was not at all of 
the material of which dangerous innovators are made 
He evidently, from his letters, shared to the full his country- 
men’s distrust and dishke of Dutch methods But that 
he bore no mahce — that he even had no feehng of actual 
antagonism to his nvals is shown by a request he preferred 
to his superiors at Batavia that they should recognize the 
good offices of the Dutch Governor, Herman Van Speult, 
m providmg the English with a house to reside m at Am- 
boma, by makmg him a present This suggestion, put 
forward as late as the closmg days of 1622, came to nothmg 
because the English Council thought that Towerson had 
made too much of the “ dissembled friendship ” of Van 
Speult who was designated “ a subtle man ” But the mere 
fact that the proposal was made is of great significance 
m view of what was to follow 

Van Speult, the Dutch Governor, was an official trained 
m the school of Coen, and, mdeed, directly appomted by 
him for the special service of safeguardmg the sanctity of 
the Dutch monopoly m the Eastern Islands He was a 
worthy disciple of the great creator of Dutch ascendancy 
In hun were umted those dour quahties which have made 
the Hollander m all periods so formidable a foe. Stern 
of visage and taciturn of disposition his whole energies 
were absorbed m the task which patriotic duty had im- 
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powd apon him Aa the Engluh factors at Bata\na had 
gahh ho WAS a labtlo man ’ and lito most men of that 
Blomp he wnj inordmatclf fnapinoos. Seated w tho Isola- 
tion of his oOlaai residence his Jaundiced ojrcs had visloDa 
of nsings and dark conspimacs of which his government 
was the object- Not however that ho was without 
sound reason for dwtmrt of tho outwardly peaceful honron 
From tho remoter islands with every ship must have come 
wamtngs of native discontent mingled with definite news 
of fimster meetings in woods and of assassmalioni and other 
tragic happenmgs traceable to political unrest, Tho 
whole atmosphere mdeed was charged with a noto of dis- 
affection which vibrated painfully upon tho nerves of 
Van SpeuH and hii brother officials. 

Turn wo now from tho chief peraonnUtio in this drama 
of Ambolna with which we aro obout to deal to tho setting 
given to it. By woy of contrast to tho gloom of tho tra 
gedy nothing could have been more impressive than this. 
Captain Fitiherbert who visitod tho placo just before the 
occuTTonco In a loUcr home ealA, Amboma mtteth os a 
Queen between the Islca of Banda and tho Molnccoa, She 
13 beautified with the fruits of several factories and dearly 
beloved of tho Dntch.” That sailoj^s impression vividly 
suggests the natural charms of this famous island. Over 
it all IS tho glamout of tho East in ita moet fascinating 
form. A placid opalescent sea washes a palm fringed 
shore, from which nsa lofty vorduro-olad hills suffused m 
the violet boro of the strong tropical sun. In the watera 
around like satellites about a star of tho first magmtudo 
are other isles equally beautalul though not so favoured 
in situation. 

The capital is placed on the half of the island known as 
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Leytimor, m such, a position that it looks out upon the 
coast of the second and larger section designated Hitoe. 
Its mam feature is a strong fortification called Eort Vic- 
toria, with sohd masonry ramparts and bastions, and 
based on one side by the sea In this castle, as it was 
termed, weis m the early seventeenth century the Gover- 
nor’s residence and the prmcipal headquarter establish- 
ments of the Government with a considerable garrison of 
Dutch troops So enormous was the strength of the 
position that it could have been held almost mdependently 
even without the support of the shipping that was nearly 
always m the roads against any enemy that could be 
brought against it 

The actual tragedy of Amboma opened with dramatic 
fitness with a very simple scene One evening as the 
garrison were at prayers a Japanese mercenary m the 
employ of the Dutch, wandering apparently aimlessly 
about the castle, on the ramparts came upon a young 
Dutch soldier actmg as sentmel Accostmg hun he asked 
how many soldiers there were m the garrison and how 
often the guards were reheved There was nothmg very 
extraordmary about the questions, the answers to which 
presumably could have been supphed by a httle observa- 
tion But the Japanese had the previous evemng made 
precisely the same mquines , and, moreover, he had 
passed on to a portion of the fortifications which was 
forbidden ground to him as a private soldier What, 
perhaps, was worse than these mdiscretions was that he 
and his countrymen had for some tune past fraternized 
overmuch with the Englishmen Suspicion, consequently, 
fastened so strongly upon him that orders were given for 
his arrest 
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The Jap&neM waa, or profeflaed hunaelf to be, greatly 
Bnrpnfled afthe result of his evening ramble. His answer 
to the inqumea of the oouncal before whom he was brought 
was that hia questions had been prompted by mere oun 
oaity — without any mahaoua mtentions ” This reply 
though a natural one was deemed so unsatiafaotory that, 
m accordance with the established piaoboe of that barbano 
judioal age, it was decided to put the man to the torture. 
He 18 said in the official Dutch record to have endured 
pretty long ” but ultnnately under the extreme pam his 
Btoidsm broke down and he * confessed.” His first atate- 
ment was a bald one to the effect that the Japanese had 
resolved to make themselves masters of the castle. It was 
probably the first mvention that came mto his agonued 
mind. Instead of saving him from further unweloomo 
attentionB it only stimulated the unholy leal of his ex 
ammeiB Onoe more the torrois of the torture chamber 
were orpoeed. Then, unable to bear the situation longer 
he deolared that the Enghwh wore his aooomplioes and 
that he had acted at the direct mstagation of another 
Japanese, Oovioe ItCohick by name, who had originally 
been m the pay of the Enghsh Company but was now in 
the Dutch service. 

** I was extremely surprised when I heard of this oon 
epiracy ” wrote Van Speult m his dispatch dealing with 
the episode. "Well he might have been. The Japanese 
were an maigmficant element of the population the 
Enghsh were even less numerous — a mere handful scat- 
tered about the islands m positions winch prohibited close 
oommmucation. The ever present dread of revolt, how 
ever lent a powerful stimuhia to the official Dutch nnagma- 
taon. Van Bpeult saw things m a distorted perspective 
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wlucli magnified these trivial bodies of ahens mto a poten- 
tially powerful combmation capable of dire mischief to the 
Government He acted as if the danger were imminent 
The prisoner was placed m close confinement and double 
guards were everywhere established Meanwhile, the 
other Japanese soldiers, twelve m number, were brought 
mto the castle and disarmed 

Next attention was turned to the English The staff 
of the Enghsh factory hved m quarters m the town some 
httle distance off But it so happened that at the tune there 
was m confinement m the castle one of the number, Abel 
Price by name, who had got himself mto trouble by set- 
tmg fixe to a Dutchman’s house when mtoxicated Price 
IS described m the records as a “ Chixuigeon,” and pre- 
sumably was a man of education though evidently not of 
exalted morals The council had him brought before 
them to see what hght he could throw upon this conspiracy 
which had been so providentially brought to hght 

Price, dragged forth from his dungeon possibly with 
the effects of alcohohc excess still upon him, cut a poor 
figure. He “ after httle or no torture,” to adopt the 
curious phraseology of the Dutch record, “ instantly con- 
fessed, saymg that on New Year’s Day (their style) Cap- 
tam Towerson had called them together. Viz the English 
merchants and the other officers, and first had had them 
take their oath of secrecy and faithfulness on their Bible 
After this he pomted out to them that then nation was 
greatly troubled by us and treated unjustly, and was very 
little respected , for which he thought to revenge himself 
If they would help him and assist him faithfully, he knew 
how to render himself master of the castle, to which 
some of them made objections, saymg then power was 
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too smaU. On which tho aaid Captain Towcrson replied 
that ho had already peranaded tho Japanese and othora 
and they were willing to assist him. Ho wonld not (he 
aaid) have want of people for all of them were willing 
Moreover tho said Pace confessed he had been nsod volon 
tardy to persnado tho Japanese and others, and that tho 
Japanese to tho number of twelve at tho time the plot 
would have been acted upon, would first have murdered 
tho guard and the gCvcmor if ho was there and then 
Captam Towenon and tho merchants and all their people 
(whom ho would have ordered from the factory for that 
purpose) wonld have como to the rescue. They also 
agreed that all Dutchmen who wonld not agree with them 
ehould bo murdered. The money and merchandise of 
tho Company they would have divided amongst each 
other” 

Such was tho statement which was extorted from this 
poor feckless creature after Httlo or no torture.” It 
was a preposterous story on the faco of it. A score of 
English without anna without slupe without mihtary 
organiiabon of any land with the aid of a dozen Japanese 
were to capture tho great Dutch stronghold with its sub- 
stantial garrison subvert the onUro Dutch power and m 
tho end divide amongst themselves us spoils of war the 
property of a strong mercantile organization which at the 
tune was In mtunato olhanoo with their own Company I 
The only possible way m which such a achomo could have 
been made feasible was by the association of a wide reach 
fag native rebolhon with the conspiracy and even then 
it would have boen a most desperate venture. 

Dutch fears, however saw in the concocted nonsense a 
full confirmation of thoir own exerted imagmmgs. Orders 
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were forthwitli issued for the apprehension of the whole of 
the English within the junsdiction of the Government 
Towerson was first seized at the English factory and kept 
a prisoner there The other members of the staff, John 
Beomont, Edward CoUings, Emanuel Thomson, Wm Web- 
ber, Ephraim Ramsey, Timothy Johnson, John Eardo and 
Robert Brown, were sent on board the Dutch ship m the 
roads Afterwards Samuel Coulson, John Clark and 
George Sharrock who were at Hitoe and Wm Gnggs and 
John Sadler, who were at Lanca, were brought m Finally, 
the party was completed by the addition of John Powle, 
John Wetherall and Thomas Ladbrook who had charge 
of the factory at Cambello 

The Dutch net had been cast so wide as to include every 
smgle representative of the English nation, however mean 
his status For example, Fardo and Sadler were butlers 
and Brown was a tailor, while Ramsey and Webber were 
clerks If we are to accept as accurate the descriptions 
given m the Dutch records the unfortunate company was 
thoroughly representative of the various parts of the kmg- 
dom CoUmgs came from London, Beomont from Berk- 
shire, Gnggs from Bedfordshire, Webber from Devon, 
Coulson from Newcastle, WetheraU from Rutland Pnce, 
as may be surmised, was a Welshman, and Brown and 
Ramsey hailed from Scotland — rather cunously as there 
were few Scotchmen m the East India Company’s service 
m these early days, though a century later they were very 
numerous 

It was probably without senous misgivmg that the 
prisoners faced their confinement How little they sus- 
pected the fate that was preparmg for them is shown by 
the well attested circumstance that dunng the examma- 
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tion of the Japaneso they viaitcd the castle as uinifll, hear 
mg probably from rumour Tath interest but without con 
cem for themselves of the hard lot of the Japanese. They 
had however not long to wait for the revelation of their 
true posiUoru Even before the last batch of pnsonota 
had been brought m the examination had commenced with 
all its awful adjuncts. 

The fint to bo called before the council wero John Beo- 
mont and Timothy Johnson, With a refinement of 
cruelty Beomont was loft with a guard m the hall whilo 
his companion was tahen Into the examination room. 
His feelmgs may be imagined when a httle later he heard 
Johnson ' cry out pitifully then to bo quiet for a little 
while then to be loud again,” What had happened was 
that Johnson had at the outset denied all knowledge of 
any conspiracy m spite of the torture, and had boon con- 
fronted with Pneo still without ebatmg any confessiorL 
Thereupon Price was removed and the torture agam apphed. 

At lost ” as the pathetio English story says, after ho 
had been an hour under the second examination he was 
brought forth waihng and lamenting all wet and cruelly 
burnt m divers parts of his body and so laid aside m a 
by place m the hall with a soldier to watch him so that he 
should speak to nobody” 

From the acoount given m the famous pamphlet pre- 
pared by the East India Company to secure tedresa for 
the terrible w ro n gs mflioted at this tame, the torture was 
of two lands. There was first the water ordcah For thia 
a prisoner was tied with arms and legs extended on a wooden 
frame and a cloth was bound round his head so as to form 
a loop about the mouth. Then water was skwly pouted 
from above on to the cloth m such fashion that the victim 
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was compelled to swallow the flmd The process after a 
tune produced distension of the body and caused exquisite 
pain. If this method was not sufficient to bring the 
prisoner to a proper state of mmd the second and more 
drastic operation was mtroduced. This took the form' of 
the apphcation of a hghted candle under the armpits, upon 
the soles of the feet and the pahns of the hand The agony, 
needless to say, was excruciatmg and the torture rarely 
failed of its purpose 

Emanuel Thomson was the next victim after Johnson 
to suSer He was comparatively an old man — his age 
is given as 51 — but his grey hairs did not save him from 
the unspeakable cruelties of “ the Chamber of Horrors ” 
us it was appropriately styled For over an hour and 
half he suffered the agomes of the tests before he would 

confess ” sufficiently to satisfy his examiners Beo- 
mont, who meantime had been shivermg m apprehension 
m the hall, was now brought m With “ deep oaths and 
protestations of innocence ” he was made fast for the 
ordeal, and then the judges having had then fill apparently 
of their diabohcal work ordered him to be released with 
the observation that they would spare him for a day or two 
because he was an old man 

The foUowmg day, which was a Sunday, the exammation 
was resumed Brown, the first to be summoned, assented 
to all that was asked of him without the apphcation of 
the torture He was succeeded by CoUmgs, who gave the 
inquisitors more trouble When he had been tied up 
ior the water test his heart momentarily failed him and 
he promised to confess i£ let down But when he had been 
leleased he “ agam vowed and protested his innocency,” 
statmg that as he knew that they would by torture “ make 
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him confess anything though never so falso they shonld 
do him ft great favour by tellmg him what they would 
have him say and ho would speaL it to avoid tho torture 

* Tho fiscal whereupon said * What do you mock 
us * and bade * Up with him again, and so gave him tho 
torment of water which ho not being ablo to endure prayed 
to bo lot down again to his confeasiom Then ho devised 
a little with himself and told them that about two months 
and a half before himself Thomson, Johnson, Brown and 
Fardo had plotted with tho help of the Japans to surpnso 
the castle, 

“Ilero ho was ratermpted by tho fiscal and asked 
whether Toworson were not of the conspiracy Ho an 
awcied Ko * 

You ho,* said the fiscal * Did he not call you to 
him and tell yon that those daily abuses of the Dutch 
had caused him to think a plot and that he wanted nothing 
but your consent and service 7 * 

* Then said a Dutch merchant— one John Joost — that 
sat by ‘Did yon not all swear upon the Bijilo to be 
secret to him? 

CoUmgs answered with great oaths that he knew noth 
mg of any such matter Then they made hnn fast again, 
‘Whereupon he then said aD was true that they had spoken. 
Then the fiscal asked him whether the Enghah m the rest 
of the factones were not oonoemed of tho plot. Ho an 
ewerod No* The fiscal then aalrod him whether the 
president of the Enghah at Jokatra (Batavia) or Welden, 
agent, m Banda, were not pbttcis or pnvy to the bnsmeea. 
Agam he answered No 

' Then the fiscal naked him by what means the Japans 
should have executed their purpose, 'Whereat when Cob 
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lings stood staggering and devising of some probable fiction 
-the fiscal holpe bim and said ‘ Should not two Japans 
have gone to each pomt of the castle and two to the gover- 
nor’s chamber door and when the hurlj burly had bin 
without and the governor coming to see what was the 
matter the Japaners would have killed him ? ’ ” 

Eventually Colhngs agreed to all that was asked and 
was dismissed, “ and very glad to come clear of his torture 
though with certam behef that he should die for his con- 
fession ” 

Upon Coulson fell the next summons, and when after 
the usual process he had been brought out “ weepmg, la- 
menting and protestmg his innocency,” Clark was put 
to the torture He proved the most resolute of the party 
After he had been phed with water “ till his body was 
swolne twice or thrice as big as before, his cheeks like great 
bladders and his eyes starmg and struttmg out beyond 
his forehead” and BtiU refused to speak, the fiscal and 
his tormenters “ reviled bun saymg that he was the devil 
and no man, or surely was a witch, or at least had some 
charm about him or was enchanted that he should bear 
so much ” Having thus vented their feehngs upon the 
wretched man, they “ cut ofi his hair very short as sup- 
posmg he had some witchcraft hidden therem ” 

Subsequently they agam apphed the torture, burmng 
him •with candles “ until his mwards nught evidently be 
seen,” when at length, “ weaned and overcome "with the 
torments he answered ‘ Yea ’ to whatsoever they asked ” 
At length, “ havmg martyred this pore man, they sent him 
out with four blacks who earned him between them to a 
dungeon where he lay for five or six days without a surgeon 
to dress his wounds ” 
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Tliii concladcd tho Saboth Day a work ’ but Ibo next 
morning the inqmaitora wero ot their dreadful operations 
again. Reotnont was one of tho first to Buffer Uo was 
' tneed ap and drenched with water till his Inwarda wore 
rcadv tocracL” Like tho rest ho could not withstand tho 
temblo argument employed. Ho answered afiiimativcly 
to all tho Fiscara interrogatories, 

jVs soon as the examination of all tho pnsonora was com 
plcto Towenon was called m deeply protesting his mno- 
ceneo ” Coolson was brought to confront him and there 
was a painful moment of eilcncc At length on being told 
that bo would bo taken to tho torture again if ho did not 
apeak Coulsou coldly re-affirmed ” his confession. Qnggs 
and Fardo were next ushered in. A dramatio sceno fol 
lowed, Towenon Bcnonaly charged them as they should 
answer at tho dreadful day of Judgment they should speak 
nothing but tho truth Both of them instantly fell down 
on their knees praying him for God s sake to forgive them 
and saying further openly before them all that whataoever 
they had confessed was false and spoken only to avoid 
torment. Upon this tho fiscal threatened them agam 
with the torture with tho inevitable result that tho poor 
fellows * affirmed their former confessions to bo truo 
ben CouUon was required to sign his confession ho 
asked the fiscal upon whoso head ho thought tho smno 
would bo whether upon hu that was constrained to confess 
what was false or upon tho constramersT Tho fiscal 
after a httio pause upon this question went to the governor 
then in another room and anon rctnnung fold Conlson ho 
must subscribe, at which he did yot withal make this 
protest — 

” Well,’ quoth ho you make mo occuso myself and 
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others of that which is false as God is true for God is my 
witness, I am as innocent as the child new home ’ ” 

At length the examinations were complete The ver- 
sion given of them is the English one, but there is no reason 
to doubt its substantial accuracy Though afterwards 
Van Speult and his associates challenged the truth of the 
allegations that the confessions were extorted by torture 
they admitted that torture was used m a minor degree and 
the circumstance, m modem eyes at least, will be held to 
vitiate the whole proceedmgs more especially as even m the 
Dutch records there is not a scmtilla of direct evidence, 
apart from the confessions, to brmg guilt home to the 
prisoners It is tme that Van Speult at a later period 
spoke of documentary evidence m his possession connect- 
mg Towerson with the conspiracy, but this as far as can 
be ascertamed was never produced Nor is it likely that 
it existed, for if certam proofs had been available they would 
assuredly have been forthcoming when the justice of the 
procedure was violently challenged as it was at a subsequent 
stage 

There is a possibihty that the details of the torture 
have been pamted m a httle too lund colours Men labour- 
mg under a great sense of wrong as the survivors were 
were not hkely to exercise much restramt m relatmg per- 
sonal experiences of a painful kmd As far as the use of 
torture was concerned it must, too, be remembered that 
such was not an uncommon feature of judicial procedure 
m that period. Only a few years before’ the scenes des- 
cribed m the Amboma Chamber of Horrors, Gmdo Fawkes, 
the pnncipal conspirator m the Gunpowder Plot, had been 
placed upon the rack to extort that confession which the 
curious visitor to the Record OflS.ce m London inspects 
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with other histone documents. The reader also will re- 
member that torture was even practised m cases of theft 
on the vessels of tho English East India Company In 
fact tho ayatem was too general to malce any speofio m 
Btance a certain mdicotion of unbndled brutahty on tho 
part of those who practised it. Stflh remembering m 
what relation the English stood to tho Datch» recalling 
the age of several of them and having regard also to the 
sonreo from whence the accusations against them eman 
ated^ it must be considered that these cruelties at Amboma 
earned with them a sense of mdehble infamy 
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CHAPTEE XV 

The Last Scene of All 

Condemnation of tho Amboina prisoners — ^Reprieve of two of tho 
English — A fateful lottery — ^Tho condemned Englishmen 
refused tho Sacrament — ^Thoy solemnly renew their protesta- 
tions of mnoccnce — ^Tho last night passed in prayer and praise — 

A touchmg mcmonal of the occasion — ^Tho day of execution — 
Mcetmg between tho Enghsh and tho Japanese pnsonors — 
Bearmg of tho Enghsh m their last moments — ^Tho execution — 
Strange happemngs — Effect produced m England by tho episode 
— A belated settlement — ^What was “ tho Massacre of Am- 
boma ” ? — ^The Enghsh withdraw from tho Eastern Islands 

O N Februaiy 25, 1623 (old style), the unfortunate 
prisoners were assembled m the great hall of the castle 
•of Amboina to receive the mevitable condemnation. None 
of the gloomy accessories of justice were wantmg to lend 
impressiveness to the occasion At the head of the chamber 
sat at a massive table Van Speult and the members of his 
•council m full uniform The Fiscal, De Bruyne, who had 
i»ken such a prominent and sinister part m the examma- 
iaons, was there also, with the Dutch chaplam, m the severe 
iiabihments of his order On all sides were armed soldiers 
in the buffi uniforms of Holland’s greatest mercantile • 
association On the frmges of the crowd were probably a 
few islanders holdmg menial offices, who looked with 
curious questionmg eyes upon this spectacle of the mem- 
bers of one European race sittmg m judgment upon the 
representatives of another Western nationahty 

There was a brevity about the final proceedmgs consist- 
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cnt with the Bcttlcd bdicf with which the judges had from 
the first pursued the investigations. Do Brujne, to follow 
the Dutch record, ‘ stated his suit and drew his conclu 
aion.' It is almost unnecessary to say what that conclusion 
was. The Fiscal was an apt tool of an infamous system 
under which men could bo done to death with due judicial 
forms. Torqueraada was not more mdcfatigablo m scent- 
ing out a heretic than Do Bruyno was In discovering 
a conspirator To ha own satisfaction ho brought 
homo guilt to aO the pnsoncra save four of the least im- 
portant ol them vix. Powle Ramsey Sadler and Lad 
brook. It now only remnbed for the Ocmrt to pass sen 
tCDce. Before this was done wo ore told * prayers were 
said to the Lord that Ho might govern their (tho Conndl s) 
hearts m this gloomy consultation and that Ho might 
inspire them only with equity and justice ’ — hollow words 
after such ' equity and justice os had been dealt ont to 
tho nnfortnnato pnsoncra. 

VTith quivering Upa and blenched facta Towereon and 
bis companions listened to the declaration which sealed 
their fate. Toworson himself was condemned to bo 
decapitated and quartered, and his bead to be hung on a 
poet as a warning to other ovil-doera. His fellow captives 
wero sentenced to simple decapitation. In every instance 
the victims pnvato property was ordered to be confis- 
cated — on idle injunction for the poor fellows had so 
btUo to leave that the Dutch were afterwards content that 
the surviving English should divide their hapless comradca 
possessions amongst themselves. 

Before tho pnaoncra were removed, it occurred to the 
Council that the wholesale execution of the irould 

give nse to mconvemenoe by thiowmg upon them the 
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onus of administering tlie afiairs of tLe Bnglisli factory 
They, therefore, resolved to reprieve two of the prisoners 
to look after the Company’s mterests Beomont, who had 
a firm fnend at Court m the person of a Dutch merchant, 
was released on the latter’s earnest mtercession For 
the other pardon it was settled that Coulson, Thomson 
and Colhngs should draw lots In due course the tno were 
brought together for the fateful purpose They prepared 
themselves for the ordeal by devoutly kneehng m prayer 
Then upnsmg, with cahn faces they submitted them- 
selves to the arbitrament of the lottery box Upon Colhngs 
feU the selection of the paper which conferred life and 
hberty He bore himself, we may be sure from what 
had passed previously, with becoming humility , equally 
may we be confident that the other two resigned themselves 
to their fate without unmanly repinmg 
After condemnation the prisoners, with the exception of 
Towerson, were removed to a room m the Castle, where 
they were left to pass the mght by themselves They were 
visited there by the Dutch ministers, who, “ teUmg them 
how short a tune they had to hve, admonished and exhorted 
them to make their true confessions, for (they said) it was 
a dangerous and desperate thmg to dissemble at such 
a time ” The prisoners m the most earnest language re- 
asserted then innocence and asked the ministers to admin- 
ister the Sacrament to them — “ as a seal of the forgiveness 
of then smnes and withall thereby to confirme their last 
profession of their innocencie ” “ But,” says the narra- 

tive, “ this would by no means be granted ” 

Upon this Coulson, who throughout these dread last 
hours seems to have played the part of leader, asked the 
reverend yisitors the followmg question — 
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“You mamfcBt unto us the dunper of dissimulation in 
this case. ButteIlus,i{woBtilfcrguflfclcsse,beingothcrwiM 
also tmo beliovcrs in Jesus Chnst what shall bo our re- 
ward T * 

The ansrret camo from tho pnnapal mmistei — 

* By bow much tho clecrer you are boo much tho moro 
glonous ihall bo your rcaunectiom ’ 

‘'^With that word Coulson started up, embraced tho 
preacher and gave him bis purse with such money as hoe 
had m it, aaying — 

Domino, God bless you. Tell tho Governor I freely 
forgive him , and I entreat you to exhort him to repent of 
this bloody tragedy wrought upon us poor innocent souls. 

Ilcre all the rest of the Englishmen signified their 
assent to this speech. 

“ Then spako John Fardo to the rest in presence ot the 
ministers as followoth — 

“ My countrymen and brethren that are hoero with 
mco condemned to dye, I charge yon all oa you will answer 
it at God a Judgment Seat if any of you bee guilty of this 
matter whereof we are condemned, discharge your con* 
sciences and oonfoese the truth for satisfactiOQ of tho 
world. 

Hereupon Samuel Coulson spake with a loud voyce, 
saying— 

“ According to my innocency m this treason so Lord, 
pardon all my aiimee and il I bo guiltie thereof moro ot 
lease let mo never bo partaker of Thy heavenly Joya, 

At which worda every one of the rest cryod ont — 
Amen for me, amen for me, good Lord I * 

This done, each of them knowing whom he had accused, 
went one to another begging forgiveness for their 
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accusation, being roung from tbem by tbe pains or feare 
of torture And they all freely forgave one another for 
none had bene so falsely accused but he himseH had accused 
another as falsely ” 

Moved by the sufiermgs of the condemned, the good- 
natured Dutch guard ofiered them mne, with the sugges- 
tion that they should drown their sorrows m dnnk as the 
Dutch, m similar cases, were, he said, accustomed to do 
But the offer was gratefully but emphatically rejected 
Race to face with death the Englishmen were m no mood 
to stam their last hours with a drunken orgy Though 
rude men who, m most cases, had led dissolute hves, they 
had, deep down m their natures, a strong stram of religious 
feehng They preferred, therefore, to pass the mght with 
devotional exercises Thus, as the sentry kept his sohtary 
vigil outside, there was home upon his ears m the silence of 
the tropical night, the deep bass voices of the prisoners as 
m mournful cadence they sang the psalms appropriate to 
their sad 'condition 

A touching memorial of that solemn mght of prayer and 
praise is preserved amongst the Dutch national archives 
at the State Record Office at the Hague It is a small 
black-covered volume containing, bound together, “ The 
Psahns of David m Meeter,” and “ The Catechisme,” both 
bearmg the imprmt, “ Edmburgh, prmted by Andro Hart, 
1611,” It is the identical book used on the occasion by 
Samuel Coulson Convmcmg evidence of this is supphed 
by certam wntmgs, bearing Coulson’s signature, which 
appear m the blank pages of the volume These mclude 
an earnest declaration of the writer’s innocence It was 
one of several declarations to the same effect which were 
inscribed m different books by the prisoners One of the 
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fa!l«t which waa wnllco 0:1 March D by CoaUon ** aboard 
the lying in Irona ” Li to this eCfcct — 

Under*tflnd that I Samuel Coul^n lalo factor of 
Ilitto, was apprehended for luspcion of conspiracy 
and for anything I know mail die for it wherefore having 
DO racancs to make my bnocency knowno have wnl m 
this book hoping some good Englishman will re« il, I 
doo hereupon my BalvaUon^ os I hope by Ilis death and 
passion to have redemption for my nnnea that I am clcere 
of all such conspiracy neither do I know any Fnglishman 
guilty thereof nor other creature in the world, Afl this 
is true God bless me — Samuel Coulson” 

Towerson Bgurcs Rttio m these monng narratives of 
the Amboina prisoners doubtless because of his isolation, 
But that bo fuUcred with the r«t is clear from an account 
of a viirt paid by Beomont to him on the morning of cxccu 
tion, Beomont found him sitting in a chamber all alono 
m a most miserable condition, the wounds of his torture 
bound up lie took Beomont by the hand and prayed 

bun when he came into England to do his duty to the 
Ilonble. Company, his master to Ur Robinson, and to his 
brother BilUngsioy and to certify them of his innocence 
* which,* said ho yon yourself know well enough, ’ 

At length the dread hour of execution arrived. The 
heat of drum and the tramp of soldiers ro^holng through 
the streets from early morning had sent throughout the 
town an irresisliblo summons to witness the deed of horror 
about to bo perpetrated, AD about the eiccuUou ground, 
outside the lino kept by the mOitary, was a vast crowd of 
Ambomeso, silent and awed and yet not devoid of that 
brilliancy of colonnng which is so charactcristio of the 
Oriental popular gathonng. There must have been amongst 
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them many islanders from without, men who had known 
and fought with Courthope and with whose pity mmgled a 
fierce feeling of anger and bitter disappomtment at the era 
of hopeless subjection which the approachmg execution 
seemed so mexorably to usher m 
Meanwhile, m the great hall of the castle all the pris- 
oners were assembled for the gnm pageantry which was to 
precede the final awful ntes At the door of the chamber 
were “ the qmt and pardoned,” to whom with streaming 
eyes and broken voices the prisoners tendered their last 
farewells Standmg now on the threshold of the other 
world the condemned once more af&rmed their innocence, 
and solemnly charged their more fortunate colleagues “ to 
bear witnesse to their friends m England that they 
died not traitors, but so many innocents merely murdered 
by the Hollanders, whome they prayed God to forgive then 
blood-thirstmesse and to have mercy upon their own 
soules ” 

On one side of the hall, curious spectators of this fare- 
well scene, were the Japanese prisoners, who with the 
stohdity of their race [stood qmetly awaitmg their doom 
When the English prisoners were brought near to them the 
Japanese m terms of mmgled surprise and reproach said — 

“ ‘ 0 you Englishmen, where did wee ever m our hves 
eat with you, talk with you, or (to our remembrance) 
see you ? ’ 

“ The Englishmen rephed * Why, then, have you 
accused uS ? ’ ” 

Then, says the record, “ The poore men, perceivmg 
they were made beheve each had accused others before 
they had so done, mdeed, showed them their tortured 
bodies and said — 
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" If 0 Btono irero thna burnt Trould It not change hia 
nature T How much more we that are flesh and blood T ” 

To such reasoning there could be no reply The Eng 
hah prisoners had tasted too deeply the bitter pangs of the 
torture chamber, had thomaelvca oflonded too much against 
truth under the infernal stfanulua applied, to bo able to 
raise then voices in censure Bo with fnendly words o( 
farewell they passed on. 

Outside the hall was an open space overlooked by the 
wmdowB of the castle and a kind of galleiy commumcatmg 
with the official quartets 'When all the pnsonem had been 
collected at this point an official appeared m the gallery 
and read out m due form the sentence which had been 
passed by the OounaL Thereafter a procession was 
formed to conduct the praonem to the scafTold. From 
motivea of policy donbtlcas the routo taken was a long 
and cncnitous one which led through the town. Escorted by 
a strong military guard the melancholy cortige alowlv made 
ita way through Imea of soldieiy to the eocecution ground. 

In their last moments the condemned Englishmen 
ahowed themselves worthy of thdr race Armed with the 
consaousneis of innocence and strengthened spiritually by 
their night of devotion, they looked composedly outwarij 
towards the unseen. Ooulson, now as ever a leader 
drew from his breast a paper on which ho had wntten a 
prayer snitablo to the occasion wrth at its conclusion, 
a strong declaration of innocence. In a loud, firm voice 
which penetrated fat m the stall moming an he read the 
simple sentenoee m which, on behalf of himself and his 
fellow pnsonars he mvoked the favour of the Deity in 
this awful cnais. When the final words of supphcatiou 
bad died away be cast the paper into the an it fluttexod 
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for a moment overhead and then was taken possession of 
by an ofiB.cial at whose feet it fell 

In a pause which followed the prayer, Emanuel Thom- 
son, speakmg so as to be heard some distance, sole mn ly 
declared that he was sure that God would show some 
sign of their innocence 

The executioner now began his bloody work As each 
man stepped forward unflmchmgly to the block, he 
afl&rmed m language which varied httle that he was utterly 
guiltless m the matter for which he was to die “ And 
so, one by one, with great cheerfulness, they suffered the 
fatal stroke ” 

A strange distinction was made m Towerson’s case. 
Prior to his execution there was placed about the block a 
large piece of black velvet Presumably this was done 
m deference to his superior rank, but it is one of the 
curiosities of a remarkable episode that the English East 
India Company was afterwards, in a biU of charges, 
debited with the value of this material on the ground that 
the bloodstains upon it had rendered it unserviceable 

In keepmg with this fastidious deference to rank, Tower- 
son was buned m a special grave A common tomb 
sheltered the remains of the mne other unfortunate Eng- 
lishmen Before the work of interment was completed, 
indeed, before the execution was barely over, a great dark- 
ness came on and a storm swept over Amboma, drivmg 
the shippmg ashore and domg immense damage to pro- 
perty The next day, a wretched Englishman who had 
testified against his fellows falsely was found on the con- 
demned men’s grave weepmg and behavmg strangely 
He was led away and died two days later ravmg mad- 
Almost simultaneously there broke out on the island a> 
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t«rnblo pc*tilcnc« which earned off hundreda of viclima 
before it was stayed. The surviving Enghshmen* recalling- 
Thomson’s dying words sawlnthcsovisitationssignsofthe 
Divine wrath at the doing to death of their innocent 
fellow-countrymen Even the superstitious natives traced 
a connexion between the misfortunes which over 
whelmed them end the ruthless act which had practically 
extirpated tho Enghsh. Their sense of justice dulled 
though it was by ages of oppression was sufficiently strong 
to seo m tho procednro which had oncompaBSod tho deaths 
of Toweraon and his associates a degree of turpitude which 
called aloud to heaven for vengeance. Hence it was that 
tho days foUoxnng tho ciccutbn were a penod of gloom 
m Ambolnn for the islanders and maybo forVanSpoult 
and his associates a time of dark communings and remorse 

When m due course tho news of tho tragedy reached 
Batavia the Uttlo English colony there were fired with 
nghteons mdignation. Tho president of the factory 
immediately drew up a protest against Von Speults 
‘ presumptuous proceedings ’ m imprisoning tortur 
mg condemning and bloodily eificuting his Majesty’a. 
eubjects,’ and m confiscatmg their gopds in direct viola 
tion of the Treaty whereby the King was disgraced and 
dishonoured and tho English nation scandaliaed.” 

Carpentler the Dntch Governor-General, treated tho 
protest somewhat coolly, but in his despatches home he 
showed a full approciatiou of tho gravity of the issue that 
had been raised. While ho expreesod behof m tho enst- 
enoo of a conspiracy he condemned strongly the methods, 
of tho tnaL Do Bmyne was selected for special censure. 
He called himself a lawyer and had been token mto the- 
Company’s semoo os such,’ but he “ should have showiv 
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Letter judgment m tlie affair ” The Council had left too 
much to him and apparently had not dared to add any- 
thing to the documents that he had prepared “ We 
think,” Carpentier went on to say in some sigmficant 
sentences, “ the rigour of justice should have been miti- 
gated somewhat with Dutch clemency (with considera- 
tion to a nation who is our neighbour), especially if such 
could be done without prejudice to the state and the 
digmty of justice, as we think could have been done 
here ” “ It is,” the Governor-General concluded im- 

pressively, “ a bad war where all remam ” 

Months afterwards, when the facts of “ the Massacre ” 
were known m England, the country was stirred to its 
depths The Lords of the Pnvy Council were moved to 
tears at the relation of the sufienngs of the unhappy 
Enghshmen The King, though not usually given to 
■emotion, “ took it very much to heart ” Even those who 
wished well to the Dutch “ could not hear or speak of it 
without mdignation,” while the facts were so damning 
that “ none m' the Assembly of the States General (m 
Holland) approved the cruel tortures of the bloody execu- 
tions ” “ Eor my part,” wrote Chamberlain, the London 

historian, to Carleton, the English ambassador at the 
Hague, “ if there were no wiser than I, we should stay or 
nrrest the first Indian ship that comes in our way and hang 
up upon Dover chfis as many as we should find faulty or 
nctors m this busmess and then dispute the matter after- 
wards for there is no other course to be held with such 
manner of men, as neither regard law nor justice, nor any 
■other respect of eqmty or humamty, but only make gam 
their God ” 

The directors of the Bast India Company took, natur- 
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illy a very grave view of the sitnatlotL They held that 
it would be impossible for them to contmue thoir trade 
‘ except the Dutch make real restitution for damages 
execute justice upon those who had m so great fury and 
tyranny tortured and slam the Engbah and give security 
for the future. Those views were m due couiso laid 
formally before the King, who promised to secure redress 
and, meanwhflo, strongly advised the Company m no 
oreumstancea to abandon ita trade 
James s pledge to the Company come to Uttle. He 
may have honestly intended to uphold the righteous de- 
mands for the wipmg out of a foul stain upon the country s 
honour but when the first fever of mdignation had worn 
ont he allowed the question to drop mto a diplomatio 
groove which led it ultimately mto a morass of fruitless 
negotiations. It was suspected at the time, probably 
with good reason that the Dnke of Buokmgham, the King’s 
favoniitemmister was bought over to the Dutch mtorest by 
enormous bribes, which the Dutch Company was well able 
to pay Whether that was the case or not, the years slipped 
by without any satisfaction being given for the hemous 
act of the government of Amboma. Not until the days 
of the Commonwealth was the long outstandfug aooount 
adjusted. Then, with the aid of Cromwell s strong arm, 
the Dutch East Company was forced to make amends 
the Treaty of Westminster oonoloded m 1668 for the 
bitter wrongs perpetrated thirty five years previouflly 
Meanwhile, most of the chief actors m the tragedy had 
passed to then rest. Van Speult died at Surat a few 
years after the occurrences at Amboma and his remains 
were mterred in the Dutch graveyard there m what 
strange irony of fate is to-day British soil. 
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What was the Tragedy of Amboma ? Was it, as the 
Enghsh of the tune asserted, a massacre, under judicial 
forms, of innocent trade rivals for sordid motives ? Or was 
it, as the Dutch contended, an act of justice perpetrated 
upon a body of unscrupulous conspirators ? It is not 
difficult to answer the questions Time has unlocked 
many of the official secrets of that period and with the 
•documentary evidence available much is made clear which 
two or three centuries ago was mvolved m obscurity The 
truth would appear to he between the two extremes 
'The Dutch were not bloodthirsty murderers venting their 
private vengeance on uno-Sendmg men nor were they 
patterns of justice metmg out punishment to proved 
criminals They were simply men mspired by unholy 
xeal for a bad cause They smcerely beheved that a con- 
spuacy was afoot against them and that the Englishmen 
were imphcated m it Having this fixed idea m their 
mind they worked upon it with the unscrupulous energy 
'of the lype of pohce official who makes his evidence fit 
the theory he has formed of a crime When, however, 
we have said this much m their favour we have said all 
jNothmg can extenuate the horrible brutahty with which 
the so-called evidence was got together, or the ruthless — 
and even from the extreme standpomt of Dutch pohcy — 
unnecessary severity with which the course of justice was 
directed The whole busmess was a judicial crime of 
the blackest and most infamous type — one which even 
after three centuries cannot be regarded without a feehng 
of indignation 

This sombre episode of Amboma, besides putting a 
period to the hves of Towerson and his assoeiates, set a 
■decisive limit to the ambitions of the Enghsh to play a 
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leading part In the trade of tho Eastern islands From 
this time forrard tbo hlstorj o( the English lactones In 
the Archipelago is one long senes of disappointments 
Dnven from one spot after another by their remorseless 
nvals the English sank lower and lower In the scale of 
influcnco nnlil they were ousted entirely from the rogion. 
Thcro was a fiiclcr of hope for them In IGjS when under 
tho Treaty of ^\c3tm1nstor,Poolo Rood tho island which 
Courthopo bad defended so gallantly was retroceded 
but at tbo end of tho Dutch ns^Kxupicd tho position 
and gave the final blow to English claims m that quarter 
At last m 1CG7 tho solo remaining English factory m Ban 
tarn was closed by Datch action and with this culminating 
blow ended a phase of tho Fast India Company a acUviUes 
irom which so much was onco expected. 



GHAPTEE XVI 

The English in the Persian Gulf 

Portugueso supremacy m the Gulf cliallonged — Goa, ttie Portuguese 
capital m tho East — Sir Robert Shirley, the Shah of Persia’s 
ambassador — ^English open a trodmg factory in Persia — Shah 
Abbas’s hatred of the Portuguese — His gift of Jask to the 
English — Ruy Freire do Andrade, tho Portuguese commander, 
conducts a fleet to tho Gulf — ^Portuguese ultimatum to the 
Shah — ^Action between tbo Portugueso and the English o2 
Jask — Enghsh fleet imder Cap tarn Shilhng drives off the 
Portuguese — Enghsh fleet under Captains Blyth and Weddell, 
assisted by a Persian land force, attacks and defeats Portuguese 
at Kishm — Baflan, the Arctic explorer, killed m the fight — 
Surrender of Ruy Freire — Ormuz attacked and occupied — 
Downfall of the Portuguese power m the Gulf 

A ll the tune that Enghsh and Dutch were contend- 
mg m deadly rivalry m the Eastern Islands, the 
histone fight against the Portuguese had been proceeding 
practically without interruption Though heavily beaten, 
with some of her best centres of trade captured, her com- 
merce crippled and her prestige shattered, Portugal 
fought on with aU the energy of despair Dnven out 
of the Eastern seas by Dutch ships she concentrated 
her resources on the defence of her possessions m India 
These were still a splendid hentage worthy of a mighty 
efiort. The capital, Goa, on the West coast, was “ no 
mean city ” It sheltered a large and opulent population 
drawn from every part of the East The great Cathedral 

240 
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of Bom Jonia \nth ita magnificent ihnne of St, Francis 
Xavier TTonld not have diagmeed a European capital and 
it vras only one of many superb reLgious structures of 
which the city could boasts for tho Inquisition then mthe 
plcnitndo of its awful power cast an unholy lustre over 
tho settlement. Men in whose veins tho most anstocratio 
blood of Portugal ran gave to tho local society a datino- 
tion uncommon m an Eastern sottlemont On all hands 
were evidences of refinement and Imury and of tho splen 
dours of a powerful seat of government. Even to-day 
when Goa is Uttle more than a heap of mouldering rams, 
it IS possible to rcalire m the surviTals of tho past some- 
thing of the dignified life which was once Hved m this tho 
earbest scene of Enropean colonisation m India And 
Goa of course, was only one of several Important posses- 
sions which Portugal then owned m tbiw region. In 
Southern India were Cochm and Cannanoro and farther 
South was the beautiful island of Ceylon which tho Portu 
guese dominated froia strongly fortified bases at Colombo 
Jafinapatam and elsewhere Away northward m the 
Persian gulf wore Onntu and Gombroon, the latter tho 
modern Bunder Abbas, both centres which m their day 
had been the teats of a great trade It is with the two last- 
named settlements that the narratiTe hs* now to deal 
At a very early period after their first visit to Surat, 
tho English had turned their attention to the Persian Gulf 
trade. At that time Europe owing to the glamour of old 
assomationa entertained an exaggerated idea of tho poesi 
bibties of the route through the Gulf as a channel for tho 
prosecution of Eastern trade, Ita histono past was oer 
tainly a great one. From a very remote era It hod been 
used as one of the mam ocean highways for the transit of 

0 
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the produce of the East to the West In the Middle Ages 
the Venetians had obtained their supphes of spices from 
vessels which had made their way up to the head pf the 
Gulf and transferred them there either to caravans or to 
other craft which navigated the Euphrates to a pomt far 
m the mtenor easily accessible from the Mediterranean 
The Portuguese when they went to the East" took prompt 
measures to make themselves masters m a region which 
had so many famous traditions as a commercial centre 
In the absence of efiective rivalry at sea they were able to 
get mto their own hands the entire overseas trade and to 
exercise a large control of the commerce of the whole of 
Southern Persia When the English made their appear- 
ance m the Indian Ocean, Portuguese supremacy was un- 
challenged, and it seemed unchallengeable 
Pitch’s narrative had thrown a good deal of hght upon 
the position occupied by the Portuguese m the Persian 
Gulf, and other information had been gleaned from repre- 
sentatives of the Turkey Company who penetrated to 
Persia from Constantmople, but the actual inspirer of the 
East India Company’s earhest Persian venture was prob- 
ably Sir Kobert Shirley or Sherley, a gentleman adventurer 
who for a good many years m the openmg of the seven- 
teenth century figured on the diplomatic stage m Europe 
as ambassador to Shah Abbas, then ruler of Persia 
Robert Shirley’s career supphes a curious and mterestmg 
page m the history of the early English adventurers in the 
East Like so many of his class, he was a' scion of a noble 
English family who had been driven abroad to seek his 
fortune by a pure love of excitement and change He had 
originally gone to Persia in the train of his brother, 
Anthony, who after a period of buccancermg in Portuguese 
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poasonona m tho Copo Verde Islaoda and the West Indies^ 
had condneted an onoOlcial mis»on to the Shah vntH a 
nerr of collating the 6lmh a co-openitJon with theChnstum 
pnoccs against the Turk. Anthony^a self imposed mis- 
sion had ended in failarc, and he had returned to Europe 
m the earhest years of the seventeenth century leaving 
his brother behind m the Shah a semen, Robert Shirley 
wai a man of resource, and soon won his way to favour by 
the measures he introduced for the reorganization of the 
Peman army on European Imea. In 1C07 ho had practi- 
cally adopted a Persian domicile by marrying the daughter 
of a Cirtassian noble who was one of the Shah a prmapal 
officers. Henceforward his interests were closely identified 
with those of his adopted country 
In 1C03 Robert Shirley was employed by the Shah on a 
diplomatio mosion to the Court of Ki pg Jamea. TTm 
appearance m London m Persian costume with hia wife 
also wcnnng Oncntal dress, created a mild sensation. Ho 
had a fncndJy reception at Court, which is the more sur 
pnsing as Anthony Shulcy bad given an immense deal of 
trouble by his unautbonied diplomatic cxorcisce, and the 
name of Shirley consequently was one which had no very 
pleasing sound m official ears at the penod. Not only waa 
tho King very gtacloui to him but Prmce Henry paid him 
■pociol honour by standing godfather to the aon bom to tho 
ambassador during his sojourn m Enghin/^ , 

After a prolonged stay m hn native country Shirley 
returned to Pema m 1010 only to receive from his royal 
patron instruotiona for a fresh m ism no to Europe— to 
Portugal and Spam m the first instance and later to Eng 
land. For nearly thirteen yeoia he repreamtod the 
m Europe, and he then set hia face once more towards 
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Persia, but on presenting himself at the Shah’s Court he 
was told that the Shah had no further use for his services 
Intensely mortified at his unfavourable reception, Shirley 
sickened and died His remains were m the first instance 
buned under the doorstep of his house at Teheran, but at 
a subsequent period the body was exhumed and taken by 
his wife to Rome, where it was buned m the Church of 
Santa Mana deUa Scala, the convent attached to which 
she had entered on qmttmg the East 
In his picturesque way. Sir Robert Shirley was a vent- 
able citizen of the world, but he always had a warm comer 
in his heart for his native land, and as often as opportumty 
offered without detriment to his own position pushed her 
mterests When Richard Steele, with a compamon, John 
Crowther, was on his way through Persia to Europe from 
India m 1616, he procured for him a cordial reception from 
Shah Abbas, who readily granted a -firman for tradmg pur- 
poses It was not, however, until 1617, when the East 
India Company sent out Edward Connock as factor to 
develop the Persian trade, that any practical steps were 
taken to turn to account the favourable prepossessions 
which the Shah, through the influence of Shirley, had 
formed of the Enghsh 

Connock was weU received by the Shah, who appears to 
have regarded him m the hght of an ambassador from 
James I, an illusion which the enterpnsmg merchant did 
nothmg to dispel At the interview at the palace after the 
mevitable letter from the monarch and the equally mevit- 
able presents had been presented, Shah Abbas called for 
wme, and takmg a deep draught from the large bowl which 
had been handed him, drank his Majesty’s health, dropping 
upon his knee to emphasize the compliment He after- 
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wwds fold ConnocV lhal be wm welcome ibal ibo King ol 
EngUnd idmld bo regarded m hw elder brother, for ho 
dearly esteemed hrs fnendihip nnd that ho would grant 
the Enpliah JmV or any other port they might demro, with 
fun freedom of trade. Finally an arrangement was com 
pitted by which the Bhah contracted to dehrer to the h ng 
hsh from 1 000 to 3 000 balm of adlc annually at n pncti of 
from Cr to Gf Cd per pound. 

The cunous blending of regahty and commerdol enter 
pnso which \5 rtrealed in this trau-saction Is typical of a 
elate of allaiTa that prerailcd throughout a great part of 
Asia at this period. In many countnea the torcrclgn had 
an absolute monopoly of the trade, and it was death to any 
of thciT euhjeda to enter into independent commercial 
relations with foragners. The lyslcm was almost umvemal 
in Farther India and lodo-Chma and thoogh in India the 
lordly Mogul did not deign to soil his hands with actual 
trading opcmlicms he was heenly nh\ e as wo have lecn, 
to the importonco of keeping a light band on all commercial 
opemtioas. 

Shah Ahhas s readiness to grant concessions to the Eng 
hah was prompted far more by his hatred of the Portuguese 
than by any genuine desire to assist Sir Robert Shirley a 
countrymen. Hero, as elsowhero throughout the East the 
Lusitnnian yoke galled terribly Mlth their mastery of tbo 
oea, tho Portuguese wore able to set a ngid limit to Persian 
trade from the Gulf ports. They used their power with such 
rothleasness that no vessel waar able to enter or leave tho 
ports in the Bhah s temtoiy withont their hccnco. To aU 
intents and purposes tho coastal territory of tho Bhah was 
Portuguese, though they actually occupied only Onnui 
and ono or two other places In the Gulf. 
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The gift of Jask to the English m these ciicimistances was 
a somewhat mterested piece of generosity The Shah’s 
obvious design m makmg it was to embroil the English 
with the Portuguese He doubtless hoped that if the repre- 
sentatives of the two nations fell to fightmg he might m the 
end come by his own agam Whatever his motive may 
have been, the efiect of his favours to the English was 
precisely that mdicated. The Portuguese took the alarm 
immediately they found that the East India Company was 
sendmg its ships to the Gulf They foresaw m this new 
mtrusion another and possibly a mortal blow to a trade 
which had already been reduced considerably from its 
former splendid proportions to almost insignificant dimen- 
sions They accordmgly nerved themselves for a big 
effort to oust the mtruders 

In the sprmg of 1619 an expedition composed of five 
large ships was dispatched from Lisbon to the Gulf under 
the command of Ruy Ereire de Andrade, a brave and cap- 
able commander who had done good service for his coun- 
try Information of the departure of the fleet was trans- 
mitted to India by the English Company with the conse- 
quence that the authorities at Surat sent a powerful force 
mto the Gulf m 1619 for the safeguardmg of their trade, a 
measure which served the immediate purpose of ensurmg 
due protection to English mterests that year 

Meanwhile, m Persia the plot was decidedly thickenmg 
The Portuguese ambassador at his final audience of the 
Shah took up a Ime of studied insolence He demanded 
firstly the restitution of Gombroon and other territory 
recently occupied by the Persians, claiming that they be- 
longed to Ormuz, and secondly, the exclusion of all other 
European powers from Persian ports 
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Fhah Abbw was grtall) Inwis^l ot tlic natare of the 
dnnancbi llial wot* mado upon him, Wth pa^aionato 
pctarts be loro op the lettcm of twall presented to him 
by the ambavador and roundly declared that instead of 
restoring; what bo had already talen ho Trould dnra tho 
rortopitMj from their factory at Ormur. To accentuato 
hii conl^pt for the practical ulUmatom which hod been 
debTcrrd to him he gave orders forthwith for the prepam 
(mn of a firman granting tho solo trade in siBa to tho 
Fngbsh, There was now but a step to bo taken to get into 
tho region of actual warfore 

Upon the English fcD tho first eenous blow in tho contest. 
In btOTcmbeT 1C20 Coplain Shilling amved in Swmily 
mads with two ships tho London and tho Roebuck, 
Two other vea^els of tho samo fleet, tho Llart and tho 
PoqIc had at an earlier period of tho voyage been detached 
to proceed to tho Golf and were at the time wcD on thar way 
to thar destination, As soon as Shilling realised from tho 
news which ho gathered at Surat tho danger which threat- 
ened from this dmsion of his forces he made all haste to 
follow tho //art and tho E<vjic. Ho came np with the 
shipi in duo course and tho reunited fleet made (or Jaak 
with tho full determination of tho commander to assert tho 
English right to trade, even if ho had to fight for it. 

About tho middle of December the Portuguese fleet was 
encountered off JaaV lying cloeo in shore. Lack of wind 
delayed tho engagement for a couple of days and then a 
gallant, but unsacccasfnl attempt was made to bum Ruy 
Freiro s flagship. After this there was a lull in the opera 
tions, which lasted until December 23 when bsuo was joined 
in earnest, Tho brunt of tho fight fed for a tune upon tho 
Xondon and tho Hart tho other two ships being becalmed 
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some distance away In spite of the odds against them 
the two Enghsh ships held their position, and m the end, by 
I a weU-sustamed cannonade, inflicted such severe punish- 
ment upon the enemy that they were put to flight All 
four Enghsh ships jomed m the chase, which'was contmued 
well mto the evenmg when, as the supply of ammimition 
was running short, the order was given to return to Jask 

Honours decidedly rested with the English. A superior 
Portuguese fleet had been driven oflt and the way had been 
opened for Enghsh trade m circumstances which were calcu- 
lated to impress the Persians with the superior fightmg 
' quahties of the new aspirant for commercial favours m the 
Shah’s dominions The victory, however, had not been 
won hghtly Amongst the wounded on the English side 
was Shilling, who early m the action received a bullet 
m the shoulder as he was directmg operations from the 
half deck. He lingered for some days and then expired, 
to the great gnef of his men, who recognized m him a skil- 
ful and kmdly leader The dead commander was given an 
imposmg funeral at Jask. Thereafter the Enghsh fleet set 
sail for Surat 

At the close of 1621 another English fleet of five ships, 
under the ]omt command of Captams Blyth and Weddell, 
was navigatmg the waters of the Gull In the mterval 
which had elapsed smce the departure of Shilling’s fleet the 
situation m Persia had markedly changed The Persians, 
encouraged by the success of the Enghsh operations, had 
besieged Ormuz, and the Portuguese, m retahation for Per- 
sian hostihty, had laid waste the coast and burnt all Persian 
shippmg that came m their way. On the whole the Portu- 
guese, with their command of the sea, had, so far, a distmct 
advantage m the struggle 
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Not unnatujTiDjr, m thoarcumstancea tho Peramns hailed 
the advent o( the English fleet with dohght. Their hatred 
ol the Porlngucao was Intense, and they realized that in the 
English they might obtain an ally whose ossetanco would 
be mvaloablo to them. Without loss ol time they made 
overtures to the English commanden for cchoperation 
ofTcnag lubstontial mducementa m the shape ol troding 
conceamons and backing their requests for osaistonco with 
the argument that aa the fight with tho Portugueao had 
been pTcaprtated by tho favour shown by tho Bhah to tho 
Englbh the latter were m duty bound to stand by them. 
The Persian appeal had a warm advocate m Edward Hon 
nox, the chief English factor m Persia who had come down 
to tho coast on his recall by the Company and who had 
brought with him a strong impression of tho supreme im- 
portance of making a bold bid for the roversioa of the posb 
lion which Portugal bad to long mamtamed m the Bhah a 
dominions. \ 

Neither Blyth nor Weddell was eager to take upon him- 
self the burden ol the great responsibihty of joining tho 
Persians against the Portugueao. It was one thing to resist 
an unprovoked attack and qmte another thing to enter a 
conflict m which the Company had no direct interest and 
that as an ally of an Asiatio power And qmto apart from 
considerations of moral expedient there was the danger 
to be faced of taking tho offensive against the weD-eqnipped 
vessels of Huy Freiro a fleet. A revoiso would he disastroua 
to the Company’s position in tho Golf, and it would senously 
imperil the whole fortunes of the English m the East. 
Probably if left to themselvoa the two oommandets would 
have found some excuse for non-oomphanoo, butMonnox 
was at their elbow m their councils, and ha acal for a 
Persian understanding eventually earned the day 
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An agreement of a fai-ieachirtg kind was, as tke upshot 
of the negotiations, arranged between the Enghsh and the 
Persian commander Amongst the conditions were (1) 
that the spoils should he equally divided , (2) that the yield 
of the customs at Ormuz, when taken, should be shared m 
future as between the two nations, the Enghsh bemg for 
ever customs free , (3) that Christians captured should be 
at the disposal of the Enghsh , and (4) that the Persian 
commander should pay haK the cost of the detention ot the 
ships 

As the first diplomatic mstrument concluded with Persia 
this agreement has special mterest It shows that British 
rights m the Persian Gulf are no modem bogey reared to 
warn ofi mconvement rivals, as has sometimes been repre- 
sented abroad, but have an ancestry gomg back three hun- 
dred years to an episode m which Englishmen rendered 
defimte and valuable services to the reigmng Shah 

Some days after the seal had been put to the document 
embodymg the foregomg terms, the Enghsh vessels 
appeared ofi Ormuz and found the Portuguese fleet, con- 
sistmg of five gaUeons, two small ships and a number of 
frigates, ndmg at anchor under the guns of the castle The 
Portuguese were m too strong a position to be attacked 
with any hope of success, and they showed no disposition 
to come out mto open water, where the conditions would 
be more equalized. The Enghsh commanders, therefore, 
decided to devote their attention to the ad]ommg island of 
Kishm, where the Portuguese had built a fort, and were 
conductmg a not unsuccessful fight against a large body of 
Persian troops which had been sent against them Blyth 
and Weddell were the more disposed to make this transfer of 
the scene of their operations as they learned that the gam- 
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eon atKfabmwEa under the direct command of Ruy Freire. 

The appearance of the EngUah fleet off Kuhm had an 
nuracdialo effect. Before a shot bad been fired, Ruj 
Frcire aought on accommodation. Monnox, who wnasent 
ashore to arrange mattera found the Portugucao commander 
wilhng to turrendcr if he could obtain an assurance of 
the safety of the hva of the Peiaiana who had assisted him. 
Buy Frorc, on being told that the English conid not inter 
fere with this matter gaflantly replied that rather than 
hand his olhes over to the tender merciea of the Persians 
he would die with them. Nor could he be moved from this 
determination by a promise subsequently obtained from 
the Persian General that their hvea should be spared. 

On the faflore of the negotiabons the English ships com- 
menced a bombardment of the fort but the range proved 
too great to make that fire effective. To remove the draw 
back five guns were landed and monnted as close to the 
walls of the fort ns practicable. They were m charge of 
^\^lham Baffin famous in the annals of Arctio exploration 
for ha bold cnterpns« in tho then Uttle-known r^on of 
the Froxen North. The fire was mamtaincd from those 
pieces with snch excellent resnlU that a breach was soon 
made m the defences. Unhappily Baffin, who hod cx 
posed himself a good deal in ha anxiety to achieve sucoeaa- 
ful results, attracted the attention of some Portuguese 
sharpshooter As ho was in the act of aiming one of the 
guns, he was shot m tho stomach and died almost immedi 
ately IBs is another example of the life of a navigator 
of dotmction sacrificed on the altar of patriotism in the 
East m thoee early days when the history of English 
influence m Asia was m the making 
Buy Freire speedily recognized that hu position had 
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been made untenable by the land battery wb/cb tbe un- 
fortunate Baffin bad so skilfully directed Tendenng bis 
submission, tbis time unconditionally, be was escorted witb 
bis brother officers to one of tbe English ships, much to tbe 
disappomtment of the Persians, who bad hoped that they 
might have secured possession of tbe person of tbe eminent 
captive and so have been able to grace their triumph m a 
manner which would Lave appealed to tbe native imagma- 
tion 

As soon as the ]omt occupation of K isbm bad been 
arranged, tbe English fleet sailed across to Gombroon to 
prepare for tbe larger task of attacking Ormuz There 
was a splendid audacity about tbe contemplated operation 
which would have appealed to a Nelson or a Howe Tbe 
•city was defended by a strong fort occupymg a position at 
tbe end of a narrow spit of land, the approach to which was 
completely covered by the Portuguese guns Apart from 
the land defences there had to be reckoned with the Portu- 
gese fleet, which was m every way superior to the English 
force The Persian affiance, no doubt, was a counterbalan- 
cmg advantage, but the experience of Shah Abbas’s troops 
gamed at Kishm had not been of a character to justify undue 
rebance on their prowess. Moreover, the conditions were 
such that the principal fightmg would necessarily have to 
be done on the seafront of the city 

The English commanders appear to have been from the 
first fuUy confident of their abffity to carry the attack to a 
successful issue, for they dehberately weakened their force 
Ly despatchmg one of their ships, the Inon, to Surat with 
Ruy Ereire and his fellow-captives They doubtless 
reckoned on the moral effect of their victory at Rishm and 
ton the confusion which would necessarily be caused by the 
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enforced withdrawal of tho Portogacso oommandcr and 
several of hia principal officers, Posaibljr the 7 had definite 
mformation as to the inability of tho defenders to make 
anything IDco a vigorous stand against a combmod attack. 
However they may have been influenced^ they formed, as 
events proved a very accurate orttmate of tho situation. 

In conjunction with tho Persian commander a plan of 
campaign was drawn up by which tho oify was to bo at- 
tacked frtrai tho land side by Pennan troops whilo tho Eng 
lish assailed it from tho sea. Tho operations opened on 
February 10 with tho transport to a pomt on tho island of 
Orraui m tho rear of tho city of a largo body of Persian 
troops under tho command of Imam Zuh Beg. Almost 
nmnltaneonsly tho English ships commenced to bombard 
tho fort and the Portuguese shippmg at anchor near it 
Tho attack continued mtcnmttently until the 2tth of tho 
month when tho 5an Pedro tho largest of the Portugucao 
galleons was set on firo, and m n short tuno destroyed. 
A Persian attack on tho town made a few days previously 
bad been repulsed and the land operations had somewhat 
flagged in consequence. But under the stunnlus of tho 
episode of the 21th both alhee threw themselves with great 
ardour into tho combat. One after another tho Portogucso 
ahipa were battered to pieces by tho English guns and 
closer and closer the Pennons drew then linea. 

The position soon became for tho Portuguese a desperate 
one in view of tho failuio of provisions and the impossibility 
of receiving any snoconr from Goo. Feanng an assault on 
tho aty which would load to a general massocro of tho in- 
habitants by tho Persians, tho Portuguese on April 23 but 
rendered to tho English commanders. To avoid ill oonso- 
quences the gamaon, which numbered, with women and 
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< 5 liildren, 3,000, "were shipped to Muscat and Suhar, with 
the design that they should be despatched from thence, 
as opportumty ofiered, to Goa 
Thus, appropriately on St George’s Day, this famous 
stronghold of the Portuguese fell mto English hands In 
its later years, Ormuz had been under a shadow, m common 
with the other Eastern possessions of Portugal, but it still 
had upon it the marks of the greatness which it had borne 
when it was one of the prmcipal entrepots of Eastern trade 
m the Middle Ages Travellers who visited it at the tune 
make mention of its splendid churches and mosques, its 
bustlmg streets, and its noble houses, furnished with all the 
luxurious accessories of the refined Western civilization of 
the age Viewed from the sea it presented an appearance of 
magnificence uncommon m an Oriental port at that period. 
All this has smce vanished hke “ the baseless fabric of this 
vision ” To-day if you go to Ormuz you will find m the 
place of the spreadmg city, with its 40,000 population, a 
miserable settlement of 600 nomads, encamped on a sterile, 
rocky expanse which was once the famous seat of Portu- 
guese power A portion of the fort and a hghthouse, of 
extraordmarily sohd construction, are the sole mementoes 
of the century-long Lusitaman occupation 

The capture of Ormuz was somethmg more than an mci- 
dent m a protracted struggle for trade supremacy It con- 
stitutes one of the signposts m the history of British mflu- 
once m the East The blow inflicted was a fatal one as far 
as Portuguese ascendancy m Persia was concerned, and it 
exercised an enormous efiect m hastenmg the downfall of 
the Portuguese power m the East as a whole On our side, 
as wiU be demonstrated, it led directly to the plantmg of 
our flag on an unassailable basis m India Further, it 
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cxtatod for xa that direct interest m the Persian Golf which 
some Continental diplomats at thn very tfane arc compelled 
to tale into senous acccrant in proseontion of their plana of 
commercial and pohtical dorclopmcnt In the East AH 
credit therefore, to the gallant Blyth and ha excellent 
coBeagno Weddell who in the trno apint of patnobc enter 
pnso went Into tha difficult venture on their own initiative, 
and who by thar energy and aldll earned it to a successful 
conclusion at a loss of no more than twenty English Uvea. 



CHAPTER Xm 


The English secure a Permanent 
Foothold in India / 

f 

Joint Engbsh and Dutch attack on Bombay — A Dutch iconoclaat — 
, Effect of the cruelties of the Inquisition at Goa on the English 
and the Dutch — ^Enghsh attack on the Portuguese at Surat — 
Sir Wilham Courten’s association — Acquisition by the English 
of temtory on the Coromandel ooast^Foundation of Fort St. 
George (Madras) — Occupation of Bombay proposed to the East 
India Company — ^Importance of the position — ^Bombay forms 
part of the dower of Charles ITs Queen, Catherme of Braganza — 
Sir George Oxenden’s mission to Western India — ^Royal ex- 
pedition for the occupation of Bombay — ^Portuguese Viceroy 
dechnes to surrender the island — ^English troops landed at 
Angediva, near Goa — ^Bombay handed over and occupied by the 
English — ^Dutoh and French opposition — ^The island ceded by 
Charles H to the East India Company — Oxenden defends the 
Surat factory agamst an attack by Sivaji — ^Death of Oxenden — 
Gerald Aungier’s successful administration of Bombay — ^Present 
grandeur of the city 

N ot the least singular feature of the gr^t struggle 
for predominancy m the East which marked the 
first half of the seventeenth century, was the relations mam- 
tamed between the three chief protagonists While, as 
we have seen, there was a bitter enmity, vergmg on open 
warfare, between the English and the Dutch m the Eastern 
Archipelago, the forces of the two nations were united m 
opposition to the Portuguese The alhance grew out of 
the Treaty of Defence, which provided that each party 

256 
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pliotJd nJAintahi a fleet for ]orat operations m fortheranca 
of the mtercsts of the two compnniea. In its mUcat itsge, 
the comiunation was directed against tho Portuguese and 
Spamsh eetUenicnts in the Far East but later the renuo of 
tho struggle was changed to tho Indian Ocean, where auc 
c«ssi\o attempts were made by the Dutch at first with 
English asdstance, and later unaided to etrike a blow at 
tho heart of tho Portugucao Indian Empire. 

No two powers could have been more unhappily mated 
than were tho English and the Dutch at this junctum. 
IneoTDpatihility of temper was visiblo from tho very outset 
of thar assooation and with tho progress of tune the tragic 
events which occurred at Araboma and elsewhere aerved 
to widen the inevitable divisions. In both the English and 
the Dutch records there is vKiiaous evidence of tho burn- 
ing anunoaititt which were engendered on these voyages 
between tho commandera of the two fleets. Chargee of 
cowardice were bandied about reams of paper were 
covered with polemica over tactics and eca manners, and 
the atmosphere was thick with proteets and counter pro- 
tests written m the strain of hot mdignation which was 
appropnato to so profound a qaarreL All m all wrote 
the Dutch Governor-General Carpcntior ra summing up a 
penes of those controversia a disagreeable wife is be- 
stowed on us, and wo do not know how it is possiblo to keep 
you out of diapnt« and quarrels if we at least shall pro- 
perly mam tom your nghta,” This observation not m 
accurately reflects the position at tho penod. It was a 
fTvzruige de eonrxnance and Uke most roch umons it lacked 
the spirit of harmony absolutely indispensable to success. 

Still, stem necessity kept these itrange bod feUowi to- 
gether for a tame. The Portuguese power though sorely 
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cnppled, was yet capable of inflicting nsisty wounds From 
Goa migbt sally forth galleons which would take at a seri- 
ous disadvantage ships of either English or Dutch origin sail- 
ing up or down the coast A defensive arrangement by 
which the vessels of the two nations would render mutual 
assistance was, therefore, most useful to both, and it 

I 

became more serviceable m the period foUowmg the cap- 
ture of Ormuz, when the Portuguese, rendered desperate 
by the losses they had sustamed, sought to retrieve their 
laurels under the direction of Ruy Ereire, who had man- 
aged to escape from Enghsh custody at Surat, and had made 
his way to Goa withm a short period after the return of the 
triumphant Enghsh fleet from the Persian Gulf 

Towards the close of 1626, stirred to vigorous action by 
the reprisals of the Portuguese upon Enghsh and Dutch 
shippmg, a combmed fleet, consistmg of six Enghsh and 
eight Dutch ships, sailed out of Swally roads to deal, if 
possible, a crushmg blow at the enemy The immediate 
objective of the squadron was Bombay, where it was known 
that the prmcipal Portuguese fleet had for some time been 
Anchored At this period where is now a proud city — “ the 
gate of India ” — ^was merely a squahd Portuguese settle- 
ment, with a population of 10,000, mostly poor Mohamme- 
dans and low-caste Indians, who obtamed a precarious 
Iivmg by fishmg and nee cultivation. The close proximity 
of the place to Goa probably accounts for the comparative 
insignificance of the Portuguese town Nevertheless, it 
IS remarkable that with their keen mstmet for a good strate- 
gic position on a sea-board the Portuguese should have 
allowed the superb harbour of Bombay to drop mto a qmte 
inferior place m their cham of settlements m the East 
In the Enghsh mind before this period there had dawned 
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ft glimmcmg perception of tie vajao of this splendid site. 
Prior to the visit of tbo fleet, to irhioh we ftro about to 
refer the Directors, wntmg out from home, had urged upon 
thar represen tiUvcs at Surat tho advisability of establish 
mg ft fortified settlement on the island of Bombay or some 
other BUI table spot in its vicimty Mr ’William Foster, 
in his introduction to one of the volumes of his transcripts 
of tlioindian Records suggests that thoCouit wore prompted 
to meko this proposal by Jeronimo do Pavia a converted 
Portuguese Jesuit who was taken to England in one of the 
Company s ships m 1C3 j Whether this was the case or 
not tbo suggestion came to nothing for tho erccUcnt reason 
that tho Surat factora had no means at their disposal to 
carry out such a bold policy as was implied m the wrtual 
conquest of a Portugucso poascssion witbm easy striking 
distance of Goa In tho commumcation m which the pro- 
position was shown to bo impracticablo tho Company s 
representatives mentioned that they had proposed to the 
Dutch a joint scheme of fortified posts but had rcceivod an 
unsiTn path otic reply \a far os tbo special object of the 
Compan) s attentions was concomed tho Somt function- 
ancs agreed thot tho posibon was a desirublo one, ** Bom- 
bi) they wrote is noo D1 ayro bnt a pleasant, fruitful 
floylo and excellent harbour ” 

■WTicn about the middle of October 1020 the comhmed 
fleet sailed into Bombay harbour they found that the 
Portugucso Admirol Botelho had escaped them* He had 
probably heard of tho approach of the formidable force of 
the enemy and had token shelter under the guns of the Goa 
fortificntlons where the English and Dutch could not safely 
assail him. In their exasperation at being robbed of their 
anticapatod prey tho two oommandoia decided to lay waste 
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the settlement It proved a poor sort of satisfaction, for 
the Portuguese had removed their more valuable posses- 
sions and stores, and a quantity of infenor nee was about 
all that was secured m the way of loot 

If the Portuguese histonan, Fana y Sousa, is to be trusted, 
the Dutch performed their part of the work of destruc- 
tion with a special display of rehgious fanaticism Accord- 
ing to this wnter a Dutch captam, entermg the Church of 
Our Lady of Hope, hewed m pieces a crucifix which he found 
there The story goes that Botelho, when he heard of the 
outrage, secured a fragment of the mutilated emblem and 
swore upon it that he would contmue the war until the 
insult to the Faith was avenged The Portuguese admiral 
was true to his vow He died some tune afterwards m a 
fight with a Dutch ship, the commander of which, who is 
beheved to have been the brutal iconoclast of Bombay, 
was slain 

Incidents of this character were common m the long- 
sustamed fight between the Dutch and the Portuguese They 
grew out of the cruelties practised m the name of rehgion 
by the Inquisition at Goa upon the unfortunate Dutch 
and English captives who feU mto the hands of the Goa 
government A m ongst the Dutch records is preserved a 
veritable human document m the shape of a diary of a 
Dutchman, one John van der Berg, who was imprisoned 
at Goa for four years, endmg with April, 1624, two years 
before the occurrence related m the Bombay church Van 
der Berg tells of his confinement for long months m heavy 
fetters, weighmg 68| lb , m a dark dungeon “ called by 
many people, Encenceye, or also Inferno ” Here he xmder- 
went horrible tortures One day his condition became so 
insupportable that he begged the jailor to put him to death. 
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Ah 1 ’ replied the roDmn jrou would hko to die a noble- 
mimi death you dog! Food was now withheld^ and 
A an dcr Berg bad to U\ o on the fish-bonoa and other gar 
bago which he found on tho floor of hia cell. He ultimately 
managtxl to escape from hia life m death. Apart from 
the record of the writer i own ■nflenngs. Van der Berg ■ 
diary throws a lund bght on the relationa of tho Portuguese 
and the Dutch. Here » one itnkmg passage I will 
wnto yon what an Englishman told me on oath that they 
cut the nose and ears of some Dutchmen and then drowned 
them yca^ some of them were flayed before they were 
drowned and died aa martyrs through the Inquisitioa.” 
It u in these and similar chromclcs of horror of the penod 
that wo may look for tho explanation of the ruthlessness 
with which the Dntch earned on the war against 
Portugal 

English and Dutch co-operation on on extensive scale 
at all events, ended with the expedition of 1C20 After 
this each fought tho Portuguese m its own way Tho 
Dutch sent an annual fleet to blockade Qoa the Kngluh 
oflcied a sturdy rcsistanco at Surat. In the latter case, 
tho operations were facflitated by tho grant of a firman 
by tho Emperor anthonnng tho English to wage war on 
the Portuguese m Mogul temtory if nocessaiy Aotmg 
on this permit, a body of men from tho English ships was 
landed on the shore near Swally and made a suoceasfol 
attack on a Portngueso force encotmtered m tho vicmity 
Aa the first fight in which an organised body of English 
men was concerned m India, this skmnish, amid the sand 
hills of the Qnzorat coast has an histone aigiuficance. In 
its immediate infloence on tho relations of tho two races. 
It was also not devoid of importance, for the contest 
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tended to cany to the mmd of the Portuguese the convic- 
tion that the Enghsh had better he left alone 

On their part, the Enghsh continued to keep their eyes 
open to the possihihty of being able to do something at 
Bombay In the early part of 1628 we find Captam John 
HaU writmg from “ aboard the Mary at SwaUy ” to his 
employers m England to say that he had sounded “ the 
Bay of Bumbaye ” “ In my opmion,” he wrote, “ it is 

a wonderful fit place for our shipping to harbour m, and 
may he made so strong that aU the Portugals m India (we) 
being once situated (there) are not able to do us wrong ” 
An opmion so decided must have earned weight with the 
Court of Duectors who at the tune were gropmg their way 
to a new pohey m which fortified posts would take the 
place of the old unprotected factories But the times for 
the Company were decidedly out of jomt Dutch rivalry 
m India had taken the aggravated form of the sale of goods 
at rates below cost pnee The Company was m too strong 
a position to be driven out by these tactics, but for the time 
bemg its finances were reduced to a very low ebb To 
make matters worse, a formidable new Enghsh competitor 
appeared on the scene m an association of traders headed 
by Sit Wm Courten, who m flagrant contempt of the East 
India Company’s monopoly, had been granted a nght to 
send ships to India for commercial purposes One of 
Courten’s ships, which visited India m 1639, distmguished 
itself by a senes of acts of puacy m the Indian Ocean with 
the consequence that the Mogul became greatly mcensed 
against the Enghsh and threatened reprisals on the Com- 
pany . ' ^ 

Under the accumulatmg weight of its misfortunes, the 
Company m 1640 senously contemplated the abandonment 
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ttl ill factory at fiant and the wtablinKmtnt in ita place of 
a p Hi at Itajapur on Uio Konljin coast to tho South 
NotUms conjfl of the and t>ro years later offaira took 
•uch a prmpcTtitw lam that Ibo factory regained all its 
rll pmtjge. Meanwhile the Company on tho Coroman 
del owsi had efJccted at list that permanent acqmsrlion of 
tcmtnry without which all tho claireat mmJa in the Com- 
pany rtcogntieJ no lasting progress could ba made. In 
1C3D Franca Day tho chief factor at Armagon, one of the 
Company a cutabUshmcnU ra Southern India obtained 
from tbc last represen tally i of the old Vitayanagar dynasty 
wboiQ lemtory it was a grant of a aitc on the East Coast. 
Upon this ground yraa lubseqacntly built Fort St, George, 
tho atadcl around which ultimately grow the great aty of 
Madras, It sraa the first land held m full sovereignty by 
tho English East of Saex, tho germ from which the mighty 
Dntbh dominion in tho East finally de% doped, 

The acquisition of tho Coromandel coast territory was 
o ftep which events were not alow to justify For tho first 
time the Comi»any a officera were able to maintain an atU 
tudo of independenco in their dealings snth tho native 
nuthonties with whom they came m contact in prosecuting 
Ihor trade. What had been accomplished m the East 
again Buggeated tho dcsimbUity of accunng a permanent 
foothold on the West Coast, Additional eipcnonco con 
firmed tho earlier ImprcMion that on tho wholo extent of 
tho Malabar coast thorn vras no more eligible spot than 
Bombay to locate a factory In lCo3 a strong rccommen 
dation snras lent homo by the 8amt cooncll that ncgotia 
(ions shonld bo opened up for tho purchase of tho island 
As peace bad been concluded snth tho Portuguese in 1G34 
and the relations between the tsso nations had become more 
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friendly, it was hoped that the proposal might meet with 
favourable consideration But the Company’s representa- 
tives m India had reckoned without the war which broke 
out between England and Holland m 1653, and which for 
a time completely mterrupted the Indian trade When 
hostihties ceased, the position had so changed that the 
undertakmg of any new responsibihties by the Company 
was out of the question The directors had a difficult task 
to hold their own m the face of a competition which had 
become the fiercer owing to the action of Cromwell m 
freemg the Indian trade Events, however, were shapmg 
for a realization of the far-seemg aims of the Surat factors 
"While English and Portuguese had agreed after a fashion 
to smk their difierences, the old feud between the Dutch 
and the Portuguese existed m undimimshed force An 
armistice for ten years had been concluded between the 
two nations m 1641, but it was never very carefully ob- 
served and as soon as the period for which the arrangement 
was made terminated, the fight was renewed on the part 
of the Dutch with mcreased determination In 1656 a 
strong Dutch force after a protracted siege captured 
Colombo, which, next to Goa, was the most important 
place which the Portuguese then occupied m the East 
Two years later the conquest of the entire Portuguese terri- 
tory on the island of Ceylon was made efiective by a success- 
ful assault upon Jafinapataim These successes paved 
the way for the further triumph of Dutch arms m Southern 
India where m due course the important towns of Cochm 
and Cannanore, the last named of which had been m 
Portuguese hands for 170 years, were transferred to the 
sovereignty of the conquermg Hollanders 
An immense efiect was produced m Portugal by these 
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misfortune. At the end of I(k> 8 before the full tale of 
disistor was accomplished the Portuguese ^Hccroy nt Goa 
sent homo a dcspairmg letter in which he predicted that 
the whole of the country a posicssioos m the East would 
be lost if aid was not sent The Queen of Portugal wnting 
m rqily to this or some wmilar missive buoyed up the do- 
pTcvied olliccil with the prospect of mamages between the 
daughter of Cromwell and her aor^ Don Ufonso on the one 
hand and tho Princess Infanta and the King of France on 
the other It was suggested that out of these unions might 
develop an nllianco which would free Portugal from tho 
clutches of her rcmonelcss enemy Aa we know these 
mamages if they were ever eenously considered^ came to 
naught but it is equally a familiar piece of history that 
tho design which was unfolded m the communication to 
the Mccroy at Goa of seclong a potential alliance through 
a dynastic union was earned out three years later when 
Charles II took as his wife the Infanta of Portugal In this 
mamage we have another of the atepplng-etones of Bntish 
Indian history for part of the dower of the bndo was the 
Island of Bombay 

Few men at the careless period of the Restoration either 
knew or cared what a tremendous advantage hod been 
conferred by this mamage arrangement It was not an 
age of extcnsivo geographical knowledge, and outside a 
reiy select circle the name of Bombay was probably qmte 
unknown. Tho East India Company however were qmck 
to uudeistand the importance to their mterests of the oo- 
quisitiott. AVith business- like acumen they prepared for 
tho now era which they saw was opening up by Bonding to 
India os thar special reprcsontativo one of the most cap- 
able men they could findm Sir Qcorgo Oxeaden a member 
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of an old Kentish family, who m his youth had seen some 
service m India Oxenden after leceivmg from the Kmg 
' the honour of knighthood at Whitehall proceeded to India 
m March, 1662, charged with the prmcipal direction of the 
Company’s afiairs m the East 
It was well that at this juncture the chief control of 
afiairs m India was m capable hands A position of extra- 
ordmary difficulty had been created which only a man of 
sound judgment, wide experience, and aboundmg courage 
could cope with successfully Apart from the weakness 
mcidental to a decayed factory and a lowered prestige at 
Surat, the new President had to meet a formidable hostile 
combmation which had been brought about by the cession 
of Bombay The Dutch bitterly opposed the measure on 
the general prmciple that England must not be allowed to 
secure a permanent lodgment m the Bast They had as 
aUies the French, who, havmg entered mto the Indian 
trade, were not disposed to see a rival obtam an important 
advantage m the prmcipal sphere of operations The 
Mogul authorities, too, were none too friendly to an arrange- 
ment which promised to enhance the naval power of the 
Enghsh while at the same time it made it possible for them to 
withdraw from the control of the native government on land 
Here was material enough to make the transfer of Bom- 
bay a source of great anxiety without any comphcation 
assobiated with the change But it was speedily made 
apparent that the island was not to be given over with the 
readmess which the Enghsh had ventured to anticipate 
on the strength of the specific grant which had been made 
under the Royal marriage settlement iWhen James Ley, 
the Earl of Marlborough, who was entrusted with the 
King’s Commission to take over the assigned territory, pre- 
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sent«d hnnself at Goa about tbe middlo of 1662 lie fonnd. 
the Portuguese Ticeroy altogether dcimclmed to surrender 
the island. This functionary at first questioned the yohd 
ity of the envoy’s credentials and when convincing evidence- 
had been supphed as to their genumenees and suffiaenoy 
ho raised fresh diflicultiee. Nor was he to be moved by 
any arguments that could be adduced to sanction the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty 

The position for the English was most embarrassing- 
The Eoyal erpeditiou which hod gone ont was an imposing, 
one, consisting of five ships and a considerable mflitary 
force, the latter under the co mmand of Sir Abraham Ship- 
man. To keep these veesels m Indian waters while the- 
difficulty was referred to Europe was out of the question 
on the other hand, to sand home the force mtended for tha 
occupation would have the most senous efieot on the situa 
tion at Surat m that it would appear m the guise of a oon- 
feemon of failure. After duo deliboration the decision was 
oome to to land the mUitaiy on Angediva an island not far 
from Goa, and to send the ships home with the Earl of 
Marlborongh, who would be able personally to report the 
facts to the Government. This ooime was punned, with 
the result that rmpeiativo orders were sent out from Europe 
to the obstmate Viceroy at Goa to hand over Bombay 
It was, however not until the middle of 1664 that the- 
Engbsh m India were able to take advantage of the new 
situation. In the meantime, disease had played havoo with 
tiie force at Angediva. Sir Abrnham Shipman and every 
one of hn officers had died, and fail mg a suitable militar y 
suDcessor the command had devolved upon Shipman a 
secretaxy Humphrey Cooke. Cooke, however seems to- 
have been a man of resource. He had no sooner been put 
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in possession of the island than he set about fortifying the 
position as best he could to ward ofi any attack by a raiding 
force That there was urgent necessity for defensive 
measures was made clear by every boat that came mto port 
The Dutch, flushed with their successes against the Portu- 
guese, were throughout the Indian Ocean carrymg thmgs 
wit^ a strong hand, and they made a special boast that when 
the opportunity ofiered they would wipe out the newly- 
formecd English settlement 

The iblow, though anticipated with apprehensive feel- 
mgs by Cxenden and his fellows at Surat, never fell It 
13 not easj' to understand why the Hollanders held then 
hand Th^y had both m 1665 and 1666 powerful fleets at 
Surat and could have made short work of the small garri- 
son of about cone hundred men which Cooke had under his 
charge if they Jhad gone seriously mto the busmess The 
advantages to til^em of the possession of Bombay at the 
time would have b^een enormous The occupation of the 
place would have enisured the downfall of Goa and have 
completed a cham ofV stations which would have stretched 
from the northern confines of the Indian Ocean to the Far 
East It would also pVobably have turned the scale so 
markedly m favour of D\’tch supremacy that the Enghsh 
could never have secured \a substantial foothold m India 
But Providence ordamed patters otherwise, and so this 
httle handful of men, lodged Vn the rums of the old Portu- 
guese town at Bombay, becar^e a nucleus around which 
gathered m due course a flouri^hmg settlement, the pro- 
gemtor of mighty mt^ests on t^e adjacent contment of 
India \ 

Charles II, who had never been greatly mtcrested in the 
Eastern portion of the dowbr of his unhappy bride, m March, 
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1CC7, handed errer Bombay to the Bwt Indm Company u 
the (ttirert mwms of ndding hnnself of a Irtrablesome and 
aomewhat exTHTLTtrc appanage On September 31 in 
the Mme year the formal tramder took place with some 
Irtllo cemnnn) one of the featurea of the programme bang 
the exchange of the ooldlera from the King# to the Com 
pany* »emce 

Oxen Jen a rkilful band b to be diacorercd in all the 
denona negoliatHin.^ which led np to this consummation 
of the long chenshed hope of founding a acttlcment on the 
Weatera Coast of India At Surat m the yearn which sue 
ceeded hta ornral he had completely restored the tanuahed 
Fnglish prestige by a bold and judidoua policy Fortune 
put in ha war a happy opportanity of brragmg the Eng 
luh once more into Urour at the Jfogul Court In 1C65 
Fnraji the renowned Jlabratta leader who waa soon to 
create n power which waa to ahalce the Sfogol Empire to 
rta foundations conceived the idea of raiding the port of 
Surat whose wealth offered a tempting bait to hia adventor 
oua mind ^Vith four thousand of bis famous light horse- 
men he descended like a flood on tho A\e3tcm India port. 
The governor promptly shut himself up m hb castle and 
the inhabitants fled in terror to tho wilds. Only a btUo 
handful of Englishmen under Oicnden and a few Dutch- 
men remained to stem the devastating torrent So bold a 
front was presented by these sturdy defenders that Sivsjfs 
men not only opared the foreign factories but left intact 
a greater part of tho town — for them an extraordinary act 
of restraint. Aunmgzebo who at this timo was on the 
Imperial throne regarded the oction of the EngUahmen 
with fuch satisfaction that ho granted the East India Com- 
pany new privil^es, and issued on edict exempting all 
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EngLish goods from customs dues for the penod of a twelve- 
month 

It was Oxdenen’s lot, hke that of many of his country- 
men who went to India at this tune, to leave his bones m 
the country He died on July 14, 1669, at Surat, too early 
to see the full frmts of his labours, but yet at a sufficiently 
advanced period to be able to appreciate the momentous 
character of the change which was coming over the Com- 
pany’s operations He sleeps with his weU-beloved brother 
Christopher, who was an official of the Company and died 
at Surat m 1659, m the graveyard at Surat Over the 
remams of the two is a magnificent monument, part of 
which was provided by George Oxenden on the death of 
his brother and part by the Company, m gratitude for the 
•latter’s services On the older part of the tomb is the 
foUowmg epitaph penned by George Oxenden, which may 
surely be ranked amongst the most fehcitous of such 
vtnbutes to the dead — 

Here is laid Chnstopher Oxenden, m his life a pattern of fair deal- 
ing, m hiB death a proof of the frailty of life 
He comes and he is gone Here he ended his ventures and his hfo 
Days only, not years, could he enter m his accounts, for of a 
sudden death called him to a reckoning 
Do you ask, my masters, what is your loss and what your gam ? 
You have lost a servant, wo a companion, by his hfe , but against 
this he can wntc ‘ Death to me is gam ’ ” 

Bombay m its earhest years was happy in the possession 
of a governor who earned forward the pubhc-spirited tradi- 
tions of Oxenden and laid broad and deep the foundations 
of the city Gerald Aungier, by name, he was a senous- 
nunded and practical patnot who brought to his charge 
those sound personal qualities which never fail to secure the 
•confidence and even regard of Oriental people amongst 
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whom thrt nro practuwL \\ hen ho went to Bombay ho 
(otintl there n p^pobtioa ol a few ihonsandi and an Inajgnifi 
cant revenne denved Urgely from taxes npon rico-land 
and upon palm trees from whrch the naUre drink known 
« toddy was dutflJedL lie then vowed by God f help 
to male the pUco a more worthy centre ot EngUah Infln 
cnee and ho was as good as hu word. Before his term of 
a mcc closed m 1C77 the population had grown to 50000 
on important revenue had been created the defences had 
been fUengthened^ and the beginnings had been made of 
a judicial njitcm. 

Not the least of Aungicra achievements was that ho 
attracted by lus measures a class of settlers of the very best 
tj'pc. The Banians who arc the salt of the Ilinda trading 
community m \\ estem India were numerously represented 
anl there was a conuderablo number of Armenians, also 
excellent traders and a distinctly law abiding class. But 
the most interesting element in the immigration was the 
Ban cc. Of all the suned raced which go to male up the 
Indian community there Is none which possesses In a higher 
degrro the genius for commerce than this body of followers 
of Zoroaster 

Dnsen out of Persia by persecution m the sixth century 
tlio Parsecs landed on the coast of Western India near 
Burnt, and were granted an asylum by the native authon- 
tiei. There they lived m comparative peace and content- 
ment for centunes, but they did not greatly prosper owing 
doublleas to the racial restnetions which prevented them 
from taking part m the larger hfo ot India. The period of 
their real prospenty dates from their settlement in Bom 
bay Entering Into the hie of the town without the reli- 
gions and caste projndiccfl which hampered the Hindus 
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and to a less extent tlie Mahommedans, they qmckly made 
tliemselves a force m the commnmty That position has 
been consohdated and extended, until to-day they are 
the backbone of Bombay’s commercial and professional 
life, and a factor m the larger field of Indian pohtical and 
economic development 

As an idle speculation we may wonder what the excellent 
Gerald Aungier would think if he were permitted to revisit 
the earth and see what kmd of city has developed out of 
the modest town of 50,000 mhabitants of which he was so 
justly proud Nowhere m the East, perhaps, are the 
marks of British gemus more vividly impressed than upon 
that wonderful port at which the stranger from the West 
usually gets his first ghmpse of India 

Tliy towers, Bombay, gleam bngbt they say 

Across the dark blue sea, 

sang the samtly Heber m anticipation of a meetmg with 
his wife m the city But even m his time Bombay, though 

a picturesque spot, was a sleepy and msigmficant place, 
vastly difierent to the city of to-day A population of 
over a million drawn from the four quarters of Asia and 
from most of the countries of Europe is now crowded upon 
the island Its streets palpitate with a hf e more picturesque 
and varied than that of any populous centre under the sun 
In and out of its docks passes annually a volume of ship- 
pmg which places Bombay amongst the largest ports 
of the world. Pubhc buildmgs, vast m size and of impos- 
mg architectural features, crowd the European quarter, 
and from its central railway station — ^the most magnificent ' 
structure of its kind m the East — are daily dispatched trams 
which cover the journey across the contment m fewer 
days than it took Heber months to traverse the distance 
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Ornate mosques nnd temples minister to the religious needs 
of the polyglot native population and m the outalorts of 
the aty on the breeiy altitudes of Malabar Hfll and the 
wavc-irashcd etrond of Cumballn, are noble mansions m 
which amid aB the refinements and luxunes of the West the 
merchant princes of Bombay European and native, aecuro 
a wcll-camed rclaaation from the atrain and atross of the 
mart and the counting house in the hot and dusty con* 
fines of the fsr away fort whoro Gcmld Aungier mused on 
the poasibBities of greatness that were inherent in this 
matchless mtuation. And over these manifestations of 
tnrtn 8 activity ts the glamour of a tropical environmeut of 
surpassing chanm All around are the sparUing waters of 
the Indian Ocean dotted on the harbour aide with craft of 
every imaginable description and of every auo from the 
leviathan liner or stately cruiser to the tmy canoe which 
a bronzed htUe native boy is navigating with his hands as 
paddles. Across the broad expanse of the harbour nso 
from the water the low lying Butcher a Island and beyond 
the loftier outlines of classic Elephnnta, while away in the 
distance on the landward aide, soon through a shimmering 
violet haio, are the irregular peaks of the Western Ghauts, 
a gjonoua background to a superb picture. Truly it is a 
city ‘ fun of goodly proepeot, whether it is viewed from 
the Btandpomt of material development or of natural 
beauty 



CHAPTER xvrn 

The English on the East Coast of India 

The first expedition to Bengal — Gabnel Boughton, a friend at Court, 
obtains trading facdities for the Company — ^Factories estab- 
lished at Balasor, Cassimbazar and Patna m subordmation to 
Hooghly — Sir Edward Winter’s coup tf ^at at Madras — George 
Foxoroft the President imprisoned — Expedition to restore the 
■status quo — ^Wmter surrenders — Sir Wilham Langhome’s 
mission 

I N previous cliapters we liave seen how the Enghsh 
adventurers after toil and stress, many wandermgs 
•and the expenditure of much blood and treasure, found a 
foothold for their weary feet m India — on the Coromandel 
Coast at Port St George, and on the Western Coast at 
Bombay But there remamed another fateful step to be 
iaken before the shadowy outhne was traced of the vast 
■edi&ce of British dommion m India which is m existence 
ixi-day m full splendour Then as now the commerce of 
India flowed m the fullest force along the course of the 
sacred Ganges and its tributaries Over its classic surface 
passed, as they had done from the remotest ages, the pro- 
ductions of half a contment From the great centres of 
population of Upper India went to and from the coast an 
unceasing stream of traffic, creatmg at a hundred pomts 
along the river’s course important marts to which merchants 
from near and far resorted. In Bengal itself was the seat of 
many mdustnes and the home of a numerous population 
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Tin I snuRii os Tiir k\st cokstoy imha m 

rip’ t ji.jf’n fi'^PTT'l <»ppnmpi ol a pmmwn;; Innrl to 
A prrjt fi'vn'r'^aJ orpatn^iUrn frf iho ciurflct<*r of tho 
t Ir !u ant To itjcb a Pit«rt<T it waa {nmtabl^ 
i' iSp 1 lb r^!l r<^apr nr ht<^ turn (hnr 
a «~a!i a. 

I vra ibf* liUp cfroii of Fort Fl Of^iTto were 

fimml an I a Ijih ripp^Iitjon on Gn^in;; n^w opm 
if-a f T tr»/) I fvr^ iratM to Bpn;:al U wai an ono-v 
•ami-** IttU-' vraiorr tn whttb onir n^bi Ijicb'hnnm took 
part It Ii*a I * m h a .1 ibo fint inlmMon of 
an rr*am?'H Invfjc f rrjna^Utjvniof tb^ nw roUnp race 
in o tl <* mr^t irapT tanl of ihr* Inrfiia prorinron 

TJ '* 'Tf f f tha jiwmnf it aH forth f ir Ihr IxajcTil of 
jvi* rntt* Inr a r-alitn WiUwm Brntoa of ihr* pan h of 
hl.haMoiira F-ra hwatV tjturtnrniitor of th^* C«impanv a 
•Up i/npp^^'T tiho afr<faipanif^i thr ptrip at natnrttini; 
adnt^T h JTlir;; m thf* niiv part of K\t iho fipMilion 
p^—p'ratof A* far at I nrl Btrahtti thr ivjit of ih(* Court of 
Mtl -arvlj or Mokon ! I)po ih** litt of iho m lurpnom Kiru^i 
( f On A, T1 <* ruling Mtwip Aj;1ia MaJiommcd 

Zaman a Pm tn rt^iv<n| th^ viMtoni pma^tjtjjr l»ut ho 
trat not <li p'lt^l to forojipi the cuttomary court cll^actto 
wbrh con 1 M of ft kuon;; of the rKTm}Ql too at a prc- 
hmtnarv to contcrttlwn. Cartim^hl tho IcKfef of the 
ptrtr when tho loo wai inttnoaUnpl} ancoveredt twice 
jia-liaal the •ujtqoiiion that ho f houlJ ailnto it, hut cventu 
Ally vnth A wry face ho wni fam to do it. Agha 
^lallommfd, howew wnt not at all a bad apeciracn of 
tho Mogul dignitary He treated the Knglithmcn mott 
kandly and gave Ihetn permitiion to trade. Acting under 
his grant Cartwright •tarted facton« at Ifanharapur ond 
IkdatoT and for aomo yean these were ccntita of tho Com- 
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pany’s trade But the operations were seriously hampered 
by Portuguese and Dutch hostihty, and m a few years the 
Hariharapur factory was closed and the Balasor establish' 
ment was reduced to the smallest proportions 

Then came a new stage m the history of the Company’s 
relations with Bengal They had an important fnend at 
the Mogul Court m the person of Gabriel Boughton, who 
was at one time surgeon of the Company’s ship Hcypewdl 
A romantic story was long current as to the circumstances 
which brought Boughton mto relationship with the Imperial 
house. It was stated that he was sent for m consequence of 
an accident to a Royal prmcess, the favourite daughter of 
Shah Jehan, who retummg one mght from visitmg her 
father to her own apartments m the harem set fire to her 
clothmg by brushmg unwittmgly against a lamp As she 
was m close proximity to men her modesty forbade her to 
call out and by the time she reached the women’s quarters 
she was dreadfully burned In despair of her life, Shah 
Jehan dispatched a messenger post haste to Surat for an 
Enghsh doctor, and Boughton was sent m response He 
rendered such good service that he was permanently re- 
tamed by the emperor 

It IS unfortunate that m the mterests of truth this pretly 
romance must be set aside Boughton, it is known, did 
not reach Agra until 1645, a year after the accident, and 
there is evidence, moreover, that the prmcess was attended 
by a famous physician who was brought express from 
Lahore to treat the case Boughton, however, for some 
cause undoubtedly occupied a position of great favour at 
the Mogul Court, and m such circumstances had the means 
matenally to assist his old masters His aid appears to have 
been mvoked not m vain m reference to the Bengal affairs 
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of the Compeny Largely u a result it would seem of 
oonceaatons wiuoh he obtamed the Oompany in 16S0 Mt 
on foot measures for the openmg of a new factory further 
inland than Balasor at Hooghly In the following year 
it was actually established and thenceforward It beoame 
a centre of the Company’s Bengal trade. But at the outset 
the natural difficulties of cxnmnunieation with this place, a 
hundred mileB up one of the most dangerous rivers m the 
world, prevented a full development of its capahihties. 
There was even some talk of abandoning it m favonr of a 
more accessible spot and one m wbioh the Company’s 
representatrvee would not be so erpoied to the craotionB 
and obstructions of the Mogul offimaldonL 

Matters were in this state when the oonolunon of the war 
with the Dutch m 1657 foUowed by the grant of favours to 
the Company by CromweD, brought with it for India the 
inspiration of a new hope. The Bengal establishment was 
greatly strengthened and additional factories wore created 
at Balasor Cassnnbazar and Patna m subordination to 
Hoogbly The death of Shah Jehan m September 1667 
with the fratricidal war which followed leading up eventu 
ally to Aurungzebe s acoeasion on July 22 1658 bad a 
very injunous effect on the Company s mterests m India, 
and markedly m Bengal where the admmistrutive confusion 
of the Interregnum was taken advantage of by native 
officials to prefer ertortionate demands upon the factors. 

A crisis was reached at Hooghly in 1661 when the Com- 
pany’s agent m an ill advised moment seised a native vessel 
as security for the payment of soms debts. Mir Jumlah, 
the Viceroy m his anger at the action taken threatened 
to sweep the Kngbsh from Bengal, and he would probabty 
have been as good sa his word if he had not had more nn- 
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portant matters to engage his attention at the time m the 
shape of rebelhons m Gooch Behar and Assam, which neces- 
sitated his leadmg an expedition to those regions 'As 
thmgs turned out the difficulty was settled by the release 
of the ship and the tendermg of a humble apology 
The Restoration, which had given the Erighsh Bombay 
and had brought m its tram for the Company a new charter 
of a far-reachmg kmd, empowermg the Company to build 
fortifications, raise troops and make war on non-Christian 
powers, strengthened materially the influences which were 
at work for the openmg up of the Bengal trade Sir Ed- 
ward Wmter who had been sent out as President of Fort 
St George to reorganize the factories m Madras and Bengal, 
early came to the conclusion that a bold and even aggressive 
pohcy must be adopted both on the Coromandel Coast and 
m Bengal if the Company was to hold its own. He advo- 
cated that the Dutch example should be followed of mam- 
tainmg a powerful naval force to keep the native authori- 
ties m awe and ensure protection for trade His conclusions 
were sound as events proved, but the Directors m London 
took alarm at his ambitious schemes and sent out m 1665 
Mr George Foxcroft to supersede him It was an arbi- 
trary measure, which led to one of the most extra- 
ordmary episodes which are to be found m the chequered 
history of the Enghsh m India 
Foxcroft, with his son Nathamel, on landmg m Madras 
met with a very cool reception from the local Enghsh com- 
mumty who were m entire sympathy with Wmter’s aims 
Defects of temperament on the side of the Foxcrofts added 
as time went on to their unpopularity They were Pun- 
tans, or had been, and what was worse, they were, to use the 
cant of the time. Levellers One day m a discussion over 
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tho dmnertablcmtbofactory Nathaniel Foxcroft gaveutter 
anco to tho proposition that no htng had any nght to ha 
throno except that confeirod by might and that a pnvnto 
man a interest camo beforo that of the Borercign. Bank 
trtason tha Bccmcd to tho Boyalat factors, ^hoso loyalty 
bad probably taken a deeper ahado from tho mcidents m 
which most of them had partiapatcd beforo leaving Eng- 
land. Perhaps, too they felt that if there was to boa atnigglo 
it would bo as well to haro it on tha issue which would 
enlist for them aympathy at homo. They were, at all 
events, prompt to take advantage of tho Agent s indocro* 
bon. With "Winter as leader they decided upon a coursa of 
action which was virtually a coup iTliat 
The hist move in tho game was a dennnciabon of the 
Foxcrofts as traitors to tho two mdependent membera of 
tho Cooned — Jeremy Samebrooko and "William Dawes. 
These worthica when pressed to accept a formal charge 
declined to take acbon on the ground that the Agent could 
not properly be impugned. Foil mg a legal means of eecur 
mg tho downfall of rntrudeis the conspirators resorted to 
open violence. "With Chuseman, tho Captam of the gam- 
son, on their nde, the execution of their plans was easy 
Selecting their time well they delivered their blow on 
Saturday mommg at tho hour for prayers. George Fox 
croft, hearing that trouble was brewing, drew ha rapier and 
in the company of Somebrooke and Dawes, lusbed down- 
stans to tbe courtyard, where the soldiers were drawn up 
folly armed with their pistols ready to fire. Ho was met 
with cries of * For the King | For the King I Knock them 
down I Fire 1 ” He advanced and commenced to exposto- 
late, when Chuseman rushed at htm and having fired hu 
pistol without effect closed with tho Agent and threw him 
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to the ground The soldiers, taking their cue from their 
leader, discharged their pistols, mortally wounclmg Dawes 
Samehrooke, who had escaped m]ury by some miracle, ran 
forward to the help of the Agent and was promptly knocked 
down and secured by the soldiers Meanwhile, Nathamel 
Foxcroft, havmg obtamed his pistols from his room on the 
ground floor, appeared on the scene with the object of making 
a good fight on his own account In a bnef space of time, 
however, he was also secured. 

The revolution was now complete It only remained for 
Wmter to give effect to it by assuming office This he did 
by makmg a solemn declaration that he had accepted the 
chief direction of affairs upon the unanimous request of 
the Company’s officials and that he would discharge the 
duties until it should be ordered otherwise either by the 
plurahty of the Council or by the Court Almost simul- , 
taneously Wmter forwarded to the Directors a dispatch 
seeking to vmdicate his action on the ground of the traitor- 
ous and seditious conduct of the Foxcrofts He also wrote 
to the King, to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to the 
Royal Commander at Bombay, givmg a narrative of the 
course of events 

When the facts were known m England the Directors 
sought the mtervention of the King to secure the with- 
drawal of Wmter from his usurped position Armed with 
a Royal proclamation promismg a pardon to Wmter and his 
accomphces if they surrendered peacefully, an Agent named 
, Clavell was sent out to arrange matters Meanwhile, 
the Wmter faction had been strengthened m their resolve 
to mamtam their position by the support they had received 
from the Royal Commander m Bombay, who had gone the 
length of issmng a proclamation denouncmg the Foxcrofts 
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M tnutors to the King In consoquenoo Clavell a miasioii 
KTis treated Tnth contempt, Winter nnd his CJormcfl even 
proceeding so far as to declare that his credentials were 
forgcnca. 

Clearly Dothmg but force would break down the obstinate 
dctcmimation of the Winter faction to clmg to their 
usurped powers. Accepting the montable, tho Company 
prepared on expedition of eulEcient strength to make 
remstance impossible. Five ships carrying out five com- 
panies of soldiers and a Royal Commission with fall powers 
to redneo the rebel Government sailed for India at the end of 
1(167 A portion of the fleet anchored off Madras on May 
21 1CC3, Two olEoals from shore who proceeded on board 
were promptly made pnsoneta. Sobsoqucntly a demand 
was made by letter to Winter for the restoration of the 
fort. 

Winter now perceived that tho end of hia reign had come 
and when ho had sought and obtained a guarontoo for ha 
personal safety and the protection of bis property he handed 
over tho government. Thereafter George Foicroffc was 
remstaDcd m tho Agenoy with all his old powers ponding tho 
decision of the Pnvy Cotmcil to which the whole matter 
had been referred. The order which ultimately emanated 
from this high authority was that Nathaniel Foxoroft should 
be sent home and that George Foxcroft sbonld remam for 
another year at the head of the Government. Winter 
it was farther directed, should he permitted to stay on 
for a short time to arrange his oilaiis and should in the mean- 
tone bo treated with respect. Finally a Commission, with 
Sir WlHiam Langhome at ita head, was appomted to mvesti- 
gate tho whole transaction and take evidence on tho spot. 

Lan^iome s commission only led to a further oomplica- 
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tion of tlie already tangled skem of events After wastmg 
some eighteen months m fmitless mqnines it relegated the 
whole question home Not until 1672, when both George 
Eoxcroft and Wmter embarked for England may the episode 
be said to have termmated. 

The whole occurrence is so extraordmary as to seem 
almost to pass behef, but it must be remembered that m 
days when India was a six month’s journey from England, 
and when the directmg hand from home was BtiU for the 
most part a nerveless display of mcompetent authority, 
there were possibihties for the bold adventurer which 
cannot be fuHy reahzed m the present prosaic age. 



CHAPTER xrg 

The Arch Interloper — Thomas Pitt 

Litcdopeis in the Bay of Beng&l — PlU a leading member 
of the fiateniity — Gorenior Hedge ■ deacfiptiaa of an interiop- 
fng party uhare — Flti’t trading f aitm ei — ^He deden the Com 
pany — ^He retnma to EngUod and la aireated and fined — Re- 
appeaia in India — ^The OoDTpany makea t muia with him and 
appcrfnti him Fiealdent of Fort Bt. George (Madiai) — Hia 
adininiitntiaD — Ihe Fltt dlamcmd and iti hlatoiy — ^Inat yeaa 
in Rn gland — Pitta chAiaoter 

W INTER'S nrrmjTng usuipfttioii desozibed in tho 
prooediDg oliApter luid ita counterpart m the dai 
mg aohievementB of Bome of tho adventnrera of tb« period 
who went to India na interiopora — that homd trade” 

which to the deck old gentlemen who drreoted tho affairs, 
of tho East India Company eeemed to touch tho loweet 
depth of mfamy There were many snoh m tho Bay of 
Bengal at that juncture. Th^ were men who enticed to- 
the Eaat by the profitable charaoter of the trade, went out 
-with tbmr own dupe m defianoe of the oharter of the Com- 
pany which conferred npon it an ahoolute monopoly of 
the TndiRn trade. Bold and dnabrng adventureis all, they 
played their port on the great stage of Indian life with 
on andamty’ which was proof alOre against the shafts of th» 
prmleged merchants in London and the impediments 
placed m their way by native potontatea. 

Hedges, a servant of the Company who was sent to- 
Bengal as Agent and Governor and who has left behind an 
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entertaining Diary for tLe benefit of modem readers, 
gives a vivid picture of one of these mterlopmg parties be 
met "witb m the course of one of bis journeys Tbe leader 
m makmg a ceremomal visit to tbe native court went ncbly 
babited m a dress of scarlet and lace “ Tbe Engbsbmen 
m blew capps and coats edged witb red aU round witb 
Blunderbusses went before bis pallankeen , 80 peons 

before them, and 4 musicians playmg on tbe Weights with 
2 flags before him ” “ A gawdy shew and great noise 
add much to a pubbc person’s credit m this country,” 
aapiently remarks the diarist by way of commentary 
A conspicuous member of tbe fratermty was Thomas 
Pitt, tbe progemtor of two of tbe greatest Bntisb states- 
men, and himself a man who m later life won considerable 
distmction Pitt was a bom free lance He bad gauged 
to a mcety tbe foibles of tbe Oriental and be played upon 
them with a master band durmg a career of almost un- 
broken prosperity extendmg from tbe year 1674 mto tbe 
new century Tbe Directors, when they got to bear of him, 
as they soon did, sent out orders that be should be seised 
and imprisoned pendmg tbe arrival of a ship m which be 
could be dispatched to England. But Pitt was not tbe 
man to put bis neck m a noose He gave a wide berth to 
tbe Company’s stations and outside their bmits always bad 
at bis command a sufficient force for bis personal defence. 
After some years successful tradmg, mostly with Persia, 
be seems to have landed at Madras, whether of set design or 
otherwise is not clear He was baled before tbe Council 
there and is said on tbe occasion to have promised compb- 
ance with tbe Company’s orders But be was soon at bis 
old work agam, building up by successful trade a handsome 
iortune 
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In 1682 he went to En gl anti to enjoy a hard-earned hoU 
day ProceedmgB wore commenced agamst hnn in the 
Goarts by the Company but the oircumstanco did not deter 
Pitt from returning to Tniiifl to recommence hifl old mter- 
loping career The Court forwarded peremptory mstruo- 
tiona that hia person eihould be soiled at all costs, ’ he bemg 
a desperate fellow and dho that wo fear will not stick at 
any mischief observed the instructions. 

In ha aconstomed any manner Pitt snapped ha fingers 
at the threats of the Company lAndmg at Balasor he 
gave out that he was the Agent of a newly formed Com 
pony that was to supersede the old organuation. In 
keeping with ha assumed character he adopted considerable 
state. Proceeding up the Hooghly and landing at Ghinsurah 
he ohtamed from the natrvo Governor pnvflegee of trading, 
with the nght to btrild a factory for ha snpposititioua 
Company Hedges served him with a subpoena out of 
ISiancery and called upon him to answer it Pitt blandly 
told the Agent that he would answer it m England m ha 
good tame. At length, as a result of strenuous eff or ts 
Hedges ohtamed from the Kabob of Dacca an order for 
the arrest of Pitt and a fellow offender Kothing fol- 
lowed, however because the arch mterloper took care to 
be^ on good terms with the native authorities by paying 
readily handsome dues for all goods landed. 

When the situation began to get a httle too warm to be 
pleasant, Pitt flitted to England of his own accord. He 
was arrested on arrival at the suit of the Company and fined 
£1 000 for mterlopmg, but the Court roduood the penalty 
Buheequentty to £400 

Apparently by this tune Pitt had fared of ha hfo of In 
dian adventure. He settied down m Dorset as a landed 
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gentleman, and entered Parliament as member for New' 
Samm, or Salisbury But the call of the East was irresisti- 
ble, and after playing propriety at Westminster and else- 
where for nearly ten years, he embarked agam for India, 
and m October, 1693, re-appeared at his old haunts at 
Balasor The Directors, after a vam attempt to suppress 
him, came to the sensible conclusion to make terms 
with him This they did with the result that after dis- 
chargmg various missions for the Company m Europe he 
blossomed forth m fuU glory m 1697 as President of Fort 
St George He made an excellent administrator, display- 
mg those statesmanlike quahties which are to be looked 
for m the head of so illustrious a hue as that of the elder 
and the younger WiUiam Pitt In 1702, when Daud 
Khan, the Nabob of the Carnatic, attacked Madras, he 
defended the station with such courage and resolution and 
conducted the negotiations with the native assailant with 
so much perspicuity, that the Nabob eventually retued, 
agreemg m consideration of a small subsidy to restore all 
that he had taken from the Company or its servants Pitt 
contmued m office until 1709 when his Indian career was 
closed by a difference with his employers which led to his 
recall By that time Madras had become an important 
station with a far-reachmg trade and possessmg a pohtical 
influence which radiated to a greater part of Southern India. 

Thomas Pitt’s life m Madras, as illustrated m his letters, 
seems to have been one of considerable usefulness and 
activity. He kept a sharp eye on the general aflaus of 
India and gave shrewd advice which though not always 
followed was often extremely helpfuL From the first he 
•advocated the adoption of a vigorous pohcy m deahng with 
iihe native powers “ Force and a strong fortification were 
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better tlum on ambASiador, ho urged in oqo of hrs do- 
patches. On another occasion ho Kroto homo tclhog tho 
Conrt that tho Mogul officmls would nover let tho CJom 
pany s trade run on quietly unlS they were Troll beaten. 
** Besides ” bo added your having sullorod your servants 
to bo treated after that most ignominotts manner at Surat 
for many year* past has encouraged them to attempt tho 
Iflco in oU your acltlcmcnlo, and I hear In Bengal that they 
thauiruck (whip) Englishmen m thetr pubiw durbart, 
which formerly they never presumed to do and the Jun- 
kanten all over tho country ore very msolent only thoso 
withm our reach I keep m pretty good order by now and 
then gmng them a pretty good banging Fitt knew tho 
typo of Indian official with whom tho CJompany chiefly 
had to deal If his adneo had been accepted instead of 
bang Ignored tho path to ultimato supremacy would havo 
been much smoother for the Bntish. 

Though an essentially hard man Thomas Pitt had his 
liUlo weaknesses. One of hia hobbies was gardening a 
pursuit which ho seems to havo followed with all tho ardour 
of an enthusiast. “ I hoar ” ho wrote to a fnend at Cal 
cutta in 1702 that you are tho top gardener m Bengali 
and I am as well as I can imitating of yon here and 
should bo extremely obliged to you if you would yearly 
furnish mo with what seeds your parts aflord Beans, 
Pcaso, etc. they must bo now and tho best way to send 
’em IS in bottles well itoppod for no manner of seed thnveo 
hero if it bo tho growth of tho place, for it dwindles to 
nothing." Tq a fnend in Tjondon a Uttlo later ho wrote 

My losura time I generally spend in gardening and plant- 
ing and making such improvements which I hope wflj tend 
to tho (3ompany*s advantage, and the good of tlio whole 
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place, for that m a httle tune I hope the place will be able to 
subsist of itself without much dependence upon the country, 
for that m the late long siege (by Daud Khan) we were not 
a httle pmched for provisions ” The spectacle of the arch 
mterloper cultivatmg his cabbage patch m the vicmity of 
Fort St. George must have had its divertmg side for those 
who were closely associated with him m his earher rovmg 
career. 

Pitt, amongst his less estimable quahties, had a capacity 
for accumulatmg wealth which his enemies were not slow 
to denounce as avarice TTis name m this connexion wiU 
always be associated with the acquisition of the famous 
Pitt Diamond which is one of the historic gems of the world. 
A scandalous story current at the time relative to the 
circumstances m which the stone came mto Pitt’s posses- 
sion suggested the well-known hnes of Pope — 

“ Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An honest factor stole a gem away. 

He pledged it to the Knight the Kmght had wit. 

So kept the diamond and the rogue was bit ” 

It was clearly proved, however, that the conditions under 
which the purchase was made reflected no discredit on Pitt 
The stone was discovered at the diamond mmes on the 
Kistna by a slave, who secreted it m a wound m his leg 
It was stolen from him by an English captam, who disposed 
of it to a Madras dealer named Jamchand. Pitt, who was 
an extensive buyer of precious stones, was ofiered the 
diamond by Jamchand m the ordmary course of busmess 
After protracted bargaining the gem changed hands for 
£20,000 It was then sent home and placed m the hands of 
skilled diamond putters, who by their processes reduced the 
weight from 410 carats to 136 J carats From the workshop 
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emerged a e uporb gem Trluch was muncdwtely recognised 
as ono of the finest stones in the world. Pitt, with chareo- 
tenstio aenmen^ set himsoU to the task of disposing of his 
preaoui possession to the follost advantage. It was not 
tho kmd of articlo to securo a roody market, and many 
anxions days and restless nights wore spent by tho owner 
ero ho found for it a purchaser in tho perion of an Agent 
of tho B^ent of France. The price paid was £135000 
and enonnons ns tho amount bs, it fell for below tho actual 
value of the stone which m 1791 was caknlatod at £480 000, 
The gem which after tho purchase was placed m the Crown 
of Franco, a still preaervod amongst the few Royal jewels 
left by the victssitudee of tune m the national treosuro' 
house m Fans. 

In ha later years Pitt was a prominent figure in Parlia- 
ment He died on April 38 1735 and was boned at Bland- 
ford Bt. Mniy’a Of all the earlier adventurers who were 
conspicnoua m the East ho was m man y respecte tho most 
able. There wore in him the qualities which are peculiarly 
valuable m a field such as India where in admimstratiou 
so nmch depends upon a prompt and yet ralm judgment, 
reoouicefolncM and a steadiness of purpose m those who 
are in positions of power. If ho had lived a century later 
ho would probably have ranked amongst the great Bntuh 
rnleiB of India. Even without the opportunitieo offered 
to his successors, he left a name which will ever be aasoci 
ated with the ferm building up of Bnhsh power in Southern 
India and tho organitation of the earliest of the 
settlements. 
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place, for that m a httle time I hope the place will be able to 
subsist of itself without much dependence upon the country, 
for that m the late long siege (by Daud Khan) we were not 
a httle pmched for provisions ” The spectacle of the arch 
mterloper cultivatmg his cabbage patch m the vicmity of 
Fort St George must have had its divertmg side for those 
who were closely associated with him m his earlier rovmg 
career 

Pitt, amongst his less estimable quahties, had a capacity 
for accumulatmg wealth which his enemies were not slow 
to denoimce as avarice His name m this connexion wiU 
always be associated with the acquisition of the famous 
Pitt Diamond which is one of the historic gems of the world. 
A scandalous story current at the tune relative to the 
circumstances m which the stone came mto Pitt’s posses- 
sion suggested the well-known hnes of Pope — 

“ Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An konest factor stole a gem away , 

He pledged it to the Knight* the Knight had wit. 

So kept the diamond and the rogue was bit ” 

It was clearly proved, however, that the conditions under 
which the purchase was made reflected no discredit on Pitt 
The stone was discovered at the diamond mmes on the 
Kistna by a slave, who secreted it m a wound m his leg 
It was stolen from him by an Enghsh captam, who disposed 
of it to a Madras dealer named Jamchand. Pitt, who was 
an extensive buyer of precious stones, was oflered the 
diamond by Jamchand m the ordmary course of busmess 
After protracted bargaining the gem changed hands for 
£20,000 It was then sent home and placed m the hands of 
skilled diamond putters, who by then: processes reduced the 
weight from 410 carats to 136 J carats From the workshop 
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rmcTj;pd a fupcrb gem which was immediately reco^red 
as emo of the finest ctonca in the world Pitt, with charao- 
tenstio acumen set himself to the task of disposing of his 
prwems possession to the fullest ndvnntagc. It was nob 
the Hnd of article to secoro a ready market and many 
anjions days and restless nights wwro spent by the owner 
ere ho found for it a purchaser m the penon of an Agent 
of the Regent of France, The pneo paid was £135000 
and cnormoas os the amount is, it fell far below the actual 
sTilao of the stone which m 1701 was calcnlatcd at £480 000 
The gem which after tho pnrehaso was placed m the Crown 
nf Franco is still preserved amongst tho few Royal jewels 
left by the vicmitudee of tune in the national treasaro- 
hmiso in Pans, 

In his later years Pitt was a prominent figure m Parlia 
ment Ife died on April 23 1720 and was bunod at Bland- 
ford 6t ifary s. Of all tho carher adventurors who wero 
con^iicuous in the East ho was m many respects the most 
able There were in him the quahtics which ore peculiarly 
\TiloAblo in a field such as India where m administration 
so much depends upon n prompt and yet calm judgment, 
resourcefulness and a steadmess of pnrposo m those who 
are in positions of power If ho had hved a century later 
he would probably have ranked amongst the groat Bntiah 
rulers of India Even without the opportmutioa offered 
to his successors, ho left a name which will over bo associ- 
ated with the firm building up of Bntah power in Southern 
India and the organization of the eoihoet of the E n g h ah 
B^'ttlements. 


T 



CHAPTER XX 

Job Charnock founds Calcutta 

Espedition to Bengal to exact redress for wrongs inflicted upon tlie 
English — Job Charnock assigned the post of honour — ^Has 
career — Charnock sacks Hooghly — ^Evacuation of Hooglily 
and temporary occupation of Sutanuti the modem Calcutta — 
Subsequent removal to Hajfli — Attack by Mogul troops — 
Gallant defence — ^Dire straits of garrison — ^Welcome remforce- 
mente — ^Peace concluded — ^Return of the Enghsh to Sutanuti — 
Charnock m disgrace — ^New expedition under Heath — ^Its failure 
— ^English retire to Madras — Are mvited back to Bengal — 
Calcutta founded — Chamock’s last days — His character 

I N following Thomas Pitt’s career we have drifted some- 
what from the mam channel of the narrative which 
before he was mtrodneed upon the scene was flowmg 
irregularly through the plains of Bengal When we return 
to the course it is to find that httle real progress had been 
made by the Company m the way of the establishment of 
a permanent settlement m that quarter Eor years the 
vam attempt had been made to conduct trade from fac- 
tones which were mere glon&ed warehouses esistmg by 
the goodwill of the native authorities In the absence of 
any proper status the Englishmen were treated with scant 
courtesy at almost all tunes and not infrequently with 
actual mjustice Protests made against oppressive ex- 
actions of local ofi&cials were either disregarded altogether 
or contemptuously dealt with. In fine, the Company 
were at the mercy of every capncious wmd that blew m 
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Ir !u at a (imo whtn iho corjffitiorw of porcmment urcrc 
onlmaaljr cLm'nnf; Thfv bnJ al^o to roflcr from the 
arrnpin<v of tfif Dotch who with n tup^ior forco at thcrr 
dnp*i aJ oMc to ulo op a high kao and faanua their 
nraU with Impornty 

GradtiiHr hat nrrjj* the Irwn wa.i dnven home to the 
r^lortjat mnJt of theDirorton that if thrj* were ever to 
eancoM la aealing a foccottfal trade m Ilengfll they must 
I a fortlho! ha e In 10*^0 they took cxccptionul 
to pre r^ert to thii polity In that year they 
»<nl emt to ladu a « rong expedition which was charged 
With the dutT of fJCATlmg MU\fjirUDn for wrongs inflicted 
trt* ih<* Mo-ml Omrrammt. roilmg redrew from the 
Naludi cd Daoea ih'* force wai to proceed to Chittagong 
on 1 and the wid town fort and temtory by 

(mice nf Arm After capinro the place ww to be made 
Ai Mfe ta the an of invention of man can extend to 
It waa flnafly di ectoj that ifr Joh Ommoek was to be 

OorrmoT of rrjr fort, town and temtory of Chytho- 
para 

Job CbamocL who was tlmn assigned the post of honour 
in ihii mlerprive wai n man of very remarkable person 
ably who filli a peat place in the early history of British 
India, Hw parentage Li ohnnire but ft may perhaps bo 
aumuv^l from hii name that ho came of the eamo Pontan 
eujck which famuhed ro many of the earlier oflicials of 
(he Comjiany He landed in India m cither lGo5 or 105fl 
and A^ed his opprmticcship as a Jumor Member of the 
Conned of Caanrohatar a much leas important position 
than the high-aoundmg title would imply Early m ICCl 
Chamock obtained bti flnrt. important appomtment as 
chief of the factory which the Company had «tahlished at 
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Patna In this position he remained contmuously for 
sixteen years He mamed a native wife and adopted 
native modes of hvmg It was even whispered by his 
enemies that he had become a pervert to Paganism and 
sacrificed regularly at the Hmdu shnnes The allegation 
was probably false, but unquestionably Chamock had by 
long residence m isolation at Patna become completely 
immersed m Indian customs Suck a man was not ill- 
quakfied to conduct negotiations with native powers where 
an mtimate knowledge of the vernacular and of the native 
habits of thought was all important There was nothmg, 
however, m his previous history to warrant the supposition 
that he would make a successful man of action It nught 
even be imagmed that his long hfe of comparative retire- 
ment m India had warped those quahties which are most 
put to the test m a physical struggle But Chamock, 
as the sequel wiU show, was no decadent Englishman with 
fibres sapped by an enervatmg Onentahsm He played 
his part on the great Indian stage with the best and most 
energetic of his feUow pioneers 

< When the crisis came m 1684 Chamock was at Hooghly, 
whither he had escaped with difficulty from Patna, out 
of the clutches of the Nabob who was mtent on wrmgmg 
from him an amount unjustly claimed to be due from, the 
Company The Agent, on entermg mto his own, at once 
set about making his dispositions to meet the commg 
storm Before the year had expired three ships had come 
out, large vesseb, one of seventy, another of sixty-five 
and the other of fifty guns, carrying some six hundred 
seamen There was m addition a number of small craft 
mcludmg three frigates each equipped with twelve guns 
and manned by twenty seamen With the fleet arrived a 
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xsinitaty force of three or fotir htindrcd men formed mto 
oompames on the model of the Kmga troops. Tho 
etrenpth of the forcea nt Chimock*a disposal wm com 
plcted bp a number of rortugucse and Rajpnt loldicri 
the former of little account as CghtCTS and the latter 
lacbng the necessary disaplmo to make them really bot 
TjcciWc. 

These prepamtjons aroused tho native ofEciala to action. 
Troops were burned up from all quarters to overawo these 
audaaous Englishmen who had ehown a disposition to 
challengo the mighty Mogul authonty A battery of 
eleven guns was erected to command tho anchorage, and 
tho fclllcment was placed b a condition of bloclmdo by 
the Issue of an edict prohibiting tho sale to its inhabitants 
of any luppbca. 

It only needed a Lttlo madent to bring about a con 
diUon of actual warfare. This was supplied one day to- 
wards the end of October when three English soldiers on 
proceeding to the inarLct were beaten bound and caniod 
ofl prisoners, Charnock sent out a company of infantry 
to avenge I ho insult and bnng back tho prisoners, Tho 
eally was expected and ns soon os tho men emerged 
from the shelter of the settlement they were nasailod on 
all sides by largo bodies of horse and foot soldiers. 
They stood their ground for a time, but eventually had 
to retreat with a Joss of seven of fheir number Jdllod or 
wounded. 

Encouraged by their success the natives set fire to thd 
hovels surrounding tho settlement and oommoncod a 
vigorous bombardment of tho ships at anchor CSiamock 
ordered up a body of English troops stationed at Chan 
demagar to strengthen hts force for an emergenoy which 
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he perceived would require all hia resources to deal with. 
Unfortunately before these arrived another reverse had 
been sustained m an attempt to capture the enemy’s 
battery The remforcements, however, speedily changed 
the aspect of afiairs A fresh attack on the battery made 
by the new arrivals, under the command of Captam 
Arbuthnot, was completely successful The enemy’s 
guns were taken and disabled and sweepmg onwards the 
victorious contmgent penetrated as far as the house of the 
Governor who mcontmently fled Subsequently, the town 
was bombarded by the ships m the river and sacked by 
landmg parties sent ashore for that purpose Before the 
hand of the avenger was stayed some sixty of the enemy 
had been lolled, mcludmg three men of note and a good 
part of the town had been laid m rums 

The punishment inflicted brought the native officials 
to a reasonable state of mmd. Through the Dutch, 
who had a settlement m the vicimty, the Governor sued 
for peace His overtures were promptly accepted by Char- 
nock, who was glad of the opportmuty which the armistice 
ofiered of carrying out a long-formed mtention to with- 
draw from Hooghly to some convement and defensible 
spot He at once proceeded to carry out his plans for the 
evacuation, but m the absence of proper transport facihties 
the operations dragged and it was not until the end of the 
year that the last consignment was dispatched and the 
Englishmen were able to congratulate themselves on hav- 
mg eSected a peaceable and honourable retreat m circum- 
stances which promised an accommodation of all difier- 
ences 

Chamock and his associates rehed a httle too much upon 
the efiect of their masterly turn in g of the tables upon the 
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cnfmy 5l TIooglJy Ttoagh they Lid put a wholcsomo 
fear into the mind of the local Governor their action had 
Lid a totally diflcrcnt cUcct upon Shnyota Khan tho 
Nabob of Dacca tho tupremo Slogul nuthonty m thcoo 
partfl, Shayi^ta Khan iraa greatly Incensed na perhaps 
wan onl\ tiatural, when ho heard of tho doings of tho inso- 
lent /oidgnerai Uc collected Ironj all quarters troops 
with the dctennmaUon of dnvmg tho English ont of 
Bengal- To conceal his plans and gam timo ho affected 
to bo denrons of conclading a permanent armngement. IIo 
cneonraged Chamoclc to formulate his demands. Tho 
Agent ntibiod tho opportunity to clabomto a compro- 
heaslvo list of claims. Ho asked for a sito for a fort, for 
pcnnissiou to establish a mmt and to conduct trade teo 
of customs. In addition the native Government was to 
rtbnild at its own cost the Company’s factory, restore all 
tho monev it had appropriated and assist to recover tho 
Company a debts. 

A Buspiaonsly prompt assent was given locally to all 
these demands Indeed it seemed that tho only thing 
wanting to complete tho treaty was its formal ratification 
b) tho Nabob and tho Hlmpcror But tho tnno at lost 
camo for tho native anlhontios to throw oC tho mask and 
then Chamock wns left m no doubt as to how matters 
stood. Ho received back tho treaty unsigned with an 
nncompromising declaration of war phrased In language 
of indignation at tho cHrontcry of tho English m prefomng 
such demands. 

Accepting tho chnllcngo Chamock promptly took tho 
imtiativo in tho itrugglo by burning down tho King’s 
salt houses on tho banks of tho nver and attacking and 
capturing the forts at what is now Garden RcacL After 
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the evacuation of Hooghly the Enghah headquarters 
had been temporarily established at Sutanuti, a spot 
which to-day constitutes the northern quarter of Calcutta 
This position was now abandoned for one lower down the 
nver on the island of Hijili which was thought to ofier a 
better prospect of makmg a successful stand Here Char- 
nock concentrated his forces, usmg the fort which he had 
seized from the Mogul garrison as ius new headquarters. 
When aU possible protective measures had been taken there 
was a good deal of room left for anxiety. The fort was a 
flims y structure standmg amidst a grove of trees and 
situated some five hundred yards from the nearest land- 
ing-place, the defence of which had to be entrusted to a 
specially constructed battery Altogether only 420 soldiers 
were available for garrison purposes, though the Beaufort, 
one of the largest ships of the fieet, with its fngate were at 
hand to render valuable aid m preventmg communication 
between the island and the mainland, and two other 
ships of the fleet were at Balasor with a considerable 
additional contmgent 

It was at the latter place that the first serious move m 
the new campaign was made A force of one hundred and 
seventy men landed from the ships attacked and captured 
the Mogul fort which commanded the nver, and the next 
day marched to the town of Balasor, which they sacked 
and fired. The Enghsh rounded ofi their operations by 
seizing two Mogul slqps which, mopportunely for there 
owners, came mto port The only mcident to cloud a 
bnlhant piece of work was the surprise and capture of a 
boat’s crew of seventeen who had mcautiously gone too 
far up the nver Of the entire crew only one escaped 
The heads of several of the less fortunate subsequently 
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adorned poles m Hooghly immensely to the gratifi- 
cation of the impovonshai inhabitants of that rtomed 
town. 

At Ilijih the English ganoon soon began to icahxe the 
truth that more soldiers die by disease than by the 
weapons of war A low lymg pestilontial spot, it was about 
tho worst situation that could have boon sdeotod for an 
encampment of English soldiers, most of whom were 
fresh from home. Disease qnickly appeared m their ranks, 
and as the hot months come on it worked such fn^tful 
havoc that tho proportion of sick was never lees than a 
third. Meanwhile, the Mogul forces had been steadily 
accumnlatmg on tho mainland opposite the island. They 
had erected there a battery which enabled them to domi- 
nate tho nvor and even threaten the fort. 

Action had to be taken if the island was not to be made 
altogether nntcnable. A senes of raids were consequently 
orgamxed with the object of harasamg the enemy and 
giving tho men a bttle wholesome excitemenL Though 
they were uniformly snoceesful the overwhehning 
numbers of the enemy enabled them to make good all 
damage that was done. MTien one battery was destroyed, 
another and heavier one was established. 

In May the amval of tho Nabob s general with twelve 
thousand fresh troops was the signal for a more vigorous 
effort to overwhelm the English. New batteries were 
■erected along the rrvor and a constant fire fr«n them was 
kept up The range was good and under the barassmg 
effect of the bomhardment combmed with the natural 
depression engendered by heat and disease, the spints of 
the garrison fell to xero 

Becoming more audocaous with tho absence of any miba- 
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tive on the side of the besieged the Moguls landed a 
force of several hundred cavalry and artillery on the island, 
captured an unfinished battery, killed one of the English 
officers who was sick and earned oil his wife and child 
into captivity They would assuredly have captured the 
fort if the Enghsh had not ralhed and after a desperate 
fight driven the assailants off But though victory was 
temporanly won, the general situation was blacker than 
ever. Chamock had buried half his men, and of the other 
half only one hundred were fit for duty. Of the forty 
officers who had ongmally been of the expedition actually 
only one remamed at his post 
Chamock, surveymg the situation with the eye of an 
intelhgent though amateur strategist, came to the conclu- 
sion that a move must be made to protect the approach to 
the landmg place if absolute disaster was to be avoided 
A smtable position existed m a sohdly constracted bmld- 
mg about halfway to the landing stage which he had used 
as a battery This post, together with the one at the land- 
mg place, was strengthened by the callmg m of the small 
vessels which had been posted around the island With 
the additional men obtamed from the shippmg Chamock 
mamtamed a gallant fight against the Mogul troops which 
were besiegmg the fort He succeeded m keeping the 
enemy at a respectful distance, but whether unaided he 
could have mamtamed the unequal straggle for any 
lengthened period is doubtful, havmg regard to the 
steady depletion of his forces by disease 
Happily for him, happily for the cause of which he was 
the faithful champion, at the critical moment there ap- 
peared on the scene a welcome reinforcement of men m a 
ship which had arrived from Europe This detachment 



Jon annsocK roi^ns Calcutta 200 

Mmtnnrtl rtiljr fAtmlr Irtjt it Inraphl with it all the 
ti'Trar aflr! iJx»h ri \\ r-it on<l a conGdrncc In race which 
1 1 1' <4 it^ jtTv line irruhnw 

Tfi* pfoilcrixl hy fho ccw nrrirab on the garrison 
^xi nan Tlrr wan fac«j plowM with n new hope 

a* ll nr drav^J ihnr maml«I framcn to ibo ontmde 
d tl'* JcTi to iLnr enmradm from hotno marching 
op frrm lie KoIa fa »U iho itiDoply ol military rtntc. 
H I Kxi! a tlinoon which had arrived Instead 

« ( a wr-ai eomp-vny a grvntef jur conld not have been 
crmloiL 

Oixmock witnfA mg the fcene Uke the rest with a feeb 
tn- o* e pnuScjtioa wat aenroj with a happy 

lioz^hu UTiv fhnntJ ihn cnlhoniwn bo allowed to era 
ixmat.f' I WTjv not repejil the landing for the edification 
ii Um enrmr, ai wcQ a^ for lhar own aatudactionT 
The wni no aooafr conmvtd than acted apon. By 
I n order* tie men who liM dtsembarlcd quietly dropped 
bv twm and threes back to the landing place and when 
tier had all re-ar^eniMot| there marched egam to the fort 
With Capa flying and drum* beating to the chcora of the gar 
nvn which were m lustily raised os on the fint occasion. 
ThU proce-J apdn and again repeated kept the place for 
the pratr* part of the da) In a feverish elate of animation. 
The tnck worlc^l admirably The Mogul commander 
drtxived into the behef that the hmglish garrison had been 
rtronpfv reinforced a day or two iatcr <cnt a flag of truco 
to treat for peace. Chamock was natumlly delighted to 
iifcepl the olive branch and b) Juno 10 1GS7 terms hod 
be<ti arranged which left the Fnglish free to march out 
With oil the honours of war 
It had been o wonderful fight. For three months this 
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handful of Englishmen had kept at bay an army and had 
done that while they held a position which had many and 
serious disadvantages Outwardly httle was accomplished 
as far as the mam object of the expedition was concerned, 
but it does not admit of question that the courageous stand 
made- on t ins occasion by Chamock infused mto the mmd 
of the native authorities a healthy respect for the prowess 
of the English which ultimately bore rich frmt 
^ From Hi]ih the Enghsh went to Ulubaria for three 
months, and at the expiration of that time once more 
established themselves at Sutanuti , Chamock selected 
the latter spot with the defimte mtention of makmg it the 
permanent seat of the Company’s power. What were the 
reasons which animated him m his choice we do not know, 
but as Mr C R Wilson pomts out m his admirable work 
The Early Annals of the English in Bengal, it possessed valu- 
able strategic quahties. “ It could only be approached 
on one side To attack it the Mogul troops must cross the 
nver higher up and march down upon it from the North. 
But if the river were crossed while the English ships still 
■dommated it, the attackmg force was exposed to swift and 
certam destraction The English, sendmg theu troops up 
i}he stream, could land and assail the enemy on bis march 
ho Calcu^, cut him ofi from his base, force him to form 
front parallel to his hue of commumcation and so place 
him m the most dangerous predicament m which an army 
-can find itself ” 

History has abundantly vmdicated the choice of the site 
of what was for so long the capital bf India and what is 
stfil to-day its most important commercial centre But 
no credit for the choice rests with those who were m author- 
ity at home Indeed, if the short-sighted directors who 
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mlM iho Ka 51 Intlrt Companv nt tbb pwiod could have 
Kftd thnr wot Uicro would have hem no Calcutta end very 
|vr«*iLlr no Bnlvh domination b Bengal They had. for 
Mme icaaon or other formed a Btrong projudico in favour 
of rh/ttagong a place remote* from the real *cat of nuthonty 
and of trade in Bengal and when they heard of Chamoek a 
proceedtngi they oa^ailcd him with a blttcmcoB of invec- 
tive more appropriate to a criminal than to an offiaal 
who had rtked hia life and health fa a gallant and 
not unmeectsful attempt to ndvanco the Company a 
internt;’ 

ChamocL wna not only abused ho ttos auperaeded 
The Oourt sent out a frcuh expedition with a new com- 
mander m the penwn of Captain Wm. Heath an able navi- 
pator but a man utterly unverved in Indian ways and 
totally unfit by temperament for the delicate work of 
diplomacy which must accompanv and foDow any action 
that waa to be taVem 

Heath arrived at SutanuU or as wo tnny now coll it 
Colcutta m fjeptemW 1C33 and immediately proceeded 
to can a council to deliberate on the pootiom There were 
rtasons and even nuthonty fa the Court a own communi 
cations for rcroamfag at Colcutta but tho impetuous 
aaflor, having mode up fas mind that tho nto was a bod 
one, over ruled local opinion and by virtue of hia instmo- 
tious UOTcd what were practically ordora for tho cvacua 
tion of tho Bcttlcmcnt. He aubscqucntly changed fan 
mmd to Bomo extent by opening up negotiations with 
Bahadur Khan, who had succeeded Bhaynta Khan as 
habob of the provmco. IBs overtures, made through 
two English representatives under Cfaimock*fl flldlfal 
advice and direction were not unfavoorably received but 
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■before any definite result could be reached Heath had 
jeverted to his old idea of seeking a new site for a settle- 
ment 

Early m November, the whole of the establishment 
having been embarked, the long prosecuted quest assumed 
■a new phase Heath, who was “ everything by turns, and 
nothmg long,” had only a vague idea of what he reaUy 
wanted to do His first move, delayed until towards the 
end of November, was to make an attack on the Mogul 
namp at Balasor The action was attended with the 
usual success, but the troops stamed their victory by ex- 
cesses committed m the town against Christian and non- 
Chnstian, fnend and enemy ahke Nothmg much came 
of the afiair save that the hves of the Enghsh factors, who 
had been imprisoned and taken up country on the landmg 
from the ships, were placed m jeopardy A letter received 
u,t this juncture from the Company’s representatives at 
Dacca announcmg that the Nabob was favourable to their 
proposals brought the pohcy of negotiation once more 
mto the ascendant But by the end of the year Heath 
was agam on the war path His objective this tune was 
Chittagong There had been some question earher of the 
Enghsh helpmg the Moguls m a war which they were wag- 
mg against the Kmg of Arakan, and on the arrival of his 
fleet ofi the port Heath sounded the local authorities on 
the pomt Fmdmg that there was no desire locally to 
-enlist his aid the Enghsh commander turned his thoughts 
to an attack on the town A cool survey of the situation, 
however, brought home to him the extreme risks which 
would attend such an enterprise Next his restless mmd 
swung round to the idea that the Kmg of Arakan might 
be used as a stalking horse for his plans But his Majesty, 
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xrhcn approached, xroaU have nothing to do with thoEng 
n h, Thl 1 wa^ the crowning fftroko to Iho failure ol Heath 8 
nmhiUoua plana, or at least ho conceived it to ho bo As 
ho could not pentuado thoso foolish people from tho 
present nun and dcaUudion which is just upon them, 
he gave orders for tho watenng of his ahips prepare 
tory to a voyage to llodrns. In duo courso Fort 8t. 
George wm reached on the termination of one of the 
mmt fingubr cruises m the early history of the FngUsh in 
India, 

Failure SA/uned to be wnlten broadly across tho posi- 
tion as it was l<'ft by Uus unfortunate adventure of Heath a 
The foothold alreadj obtained m Bengal had boon lost, 
the Company e represen tatucs mcrywhcrc in tho province 
were m capluity and tho feud with the Mogul govern 
roent hod been aggravated until it menaced tho Company a 
enUre Indian trade. At tho moment, however when tho 
rky fcemed blackest it cleared m a Burpnsing manner 
Tho transformation was worked by tho cicrcaso of tho 
win of Aorungzebe, The Emperor had never been greatly 
drawn to the English and their recent pohey had not 
tended to increase lus regard for them. But he had been 
impreased by the rtrength that they bad displayed at 
BC3, and he reflected that if ho continued at vorianco with 
them ho would not only lose n lucrative source of trade 
but would find Ibo route from India to tho Holy Places m 
Arabia in Iho mfidcl s hands. Ho therefore issued instruc- 
tions to tho Nabob of Bengal that as it had been tho 
good fortune of tho English to repent them of their irregular 
past proceedings ond their not being m their former great- 
ness,” he was not to create for them any further trouble, 
but let them trade in Bengal as formerly 
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Prompt action was taken by Ibrahim Khan, the new 
Nabob, who had succeeded to the government of Bengal., 
He at once released the two English agents from their 
confinement and caused a message to be conveyed to 
Chamock informmg him of the desire of the government to 
hve m armty with the Company The change m the Mogul 
attitude was so starthng as to arouse a not unnatural 
suspicion at Madras that it veiled some deep-laid scheme 
of treachery It was decided, however, after mature 
consideration, to take advantage of the mvitation to return 
to Bengal The end of August found Charnock and his 
associates once more mstaUed at Calcutta, endeavourmg 
to pick up the broken threads of a sadly disorganized 
trade 

Meanwhile, the authorities at home had made many 
important changes m the arrangements for the control 
of their Indian mterests In 1687 the seat of the Western 
Presidency was transferred from Surat to Bombay, this 
following upon a measure earned through six years’ 
previously separatmg Bengal from Madras It was also 
m this penod that Sir J ohn Child was appomted “ Governor- 
General,” with full powers m India to make peace or war 
But the most significant move of aU was that which was 
undertaken by^the Company m 1689, when they issued a 
formal declaration m favour of temtonal sovereignty 
This truly momentous resolution affirmed that ‘‘the m- 
crease of our revenue is the subject of our care as much as 
our trade ” “ ’Tis that,” proceeded the document, “ must 

mamtam our force when twenty accidents may mterrupt 
our trade , ’tis that must make us a nation m India With- 
out that we are but a great number of mterlopers, umted 
by His Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade where 
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nobodj of power thinUa it their interest to prevent vts, * 
Hero spoke the voice of true etatesraanship The purely 
trading era had passed ftway I That of the adrninistratcr 
had dawned 

The English never had any reason to repent their 
trustful action in renewing thar connexion with BongaL 
The Mogul Nabob was a man of peaceful and benevo- 
lent disposition more of a atndent and philosopher 
than an administrator Ho genuinely desired that there 
abould be a lasting accommodation and used all hts 
influence to amoolh matters for the Company It was 
however, not until February 10 1C91 that what may 
be termed the title deeds of Calcutta were obtabed by 
the issue of an imperial order authonnng the Enghsh 
to trade on the payment of Us, 3 000 yearly in lieu of 
all dues 

Now the feet of the English in Bengal were on firm 
ground. They had what they had been long striving for 
a conveniently placed headquarter settlement from wbch 
they could proiemte their trade with some assurance of 
freedom from imtatmg interference. How upon thi^ 
site finally arose the vast dty which ranks amongst the 
worlds greateat capitals is a story which is part of the 
history of British India and need not bo related here. But 
as b the case of Bombay, and to a lesser d<^reo as m the 
case of Madras, the comparison between what was and 
what 15 aflords an inspintbg exorcise to all patnotio 
Bntons A forlorn waste for tho most part when first 
occupied, it has become by the qnergy and enterprise and 
pohey of the paramount race a populous centre of obound 
ing wealth and proeperfty Its merchants are amongst 
the world’s leaders of commerce ita trade touches the 

u 
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four quarters of tlie globe , it is the home of philosophies 
and rehgions and the headquarters of a pohtical move- 
ment which IS profoundly influencmg the course of events 
m India H the British had done nothmg else m India 
the creation of Calcutta on what was httle better than 
a swamp would be a conclusive testimony to the genius 
of the race for the successful management of ahen 
peoples 

Job Chamock did not hve to see even the first glory of 
the city which he more than any other may be said to 
have foundedL Full of years as they were reckoned for 
the Englishman at that time m India, and weighed down 
with the cares and responsibihties of his position, he died on 
January 10, 1693, m Calcutta He was buried m St. 
John’s Churchyard m the city m a grave which is said to 
contam also the remains of his much loved Indian wife, 
who predeceased him Some four years after his death 
his son-m-law, Charles Byre, erected over the tomb an 
elaborate mausoleum, which was the receptacle of the 
bodies of a number of his descendants who died m the 
latter part of the seventeenth and the first half of 
the eighteenth century This striking structure stdl 
stands, an object of mterest to the curious visitor to 
Calcutta and a silent remmder of one to whom the city 
owes so much 

Few men of note m the early annals of British India have 
been the subject of acuter controversy than Job Chamock 
Even before his death there had gathered about him a 
wealth of picturesque legend which distmgmshed him 
from the ordmary type of Enghsh adventurer of that day 
As Chanak, a master mmd who had by his almost super- 
human powers defeated the Mogul forces at Hooghly, he 
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had figured b Hbda traditiou. The notivo imaginabcra 
iras impressed by bfl forceful qualibcfl and also probably 
wu not less mflucncod by the depth of his insight into 
Oncntal ways. Amongst bis fellow countrymen Cbarnock 
excited different feelings. Ho bad many detractors, 
especially m his bter days, when the advances of ago and 
the effects of nearly for^ years contmuoas residence in 
tho tropics appear to have developed in him an imta 
bibty of manner and an apathctio mdiffersnco which pro 
duced evil lesnlts m tho government Those who fol 
lowed and know liUlo of his carber serviocs wore not 
slow to depredate his abibtico representing bm as a very 
commonplace typo of man who had been installed m a 
pontion for winch he was little fitted either by talents or 
temperament There was this amount of truth m tho 
picture that Charnock was ill educated and plam of appear 
ance and speecb His natural defects had probably been 
accentuated by an almost entire separation from European 
Boacty during tho greater part of his career But that ho 
was the cross-grained bcompetent that bo was represented 
to bo by bis immediate snccessort is not at all m accord 
onoe with the known facts of his history These show 
him tq have boon a man of strong intcgnty and of shrewd 
judgment, enunently oourageoos not merely b the 
pby»cal but m the bgher and rarer moral sense. He was 
byal to his employers m a penod when the most lax viowa 
obtabed as to tho dictates of duty and with that loyalty 
was mingled a teal for his countty*B honour which was a 
brand of the purest patnotam. Time has done muoh 
to clear his memory from the aspersions of jealous and 
evil-minded oontemporanes. He is seen now m truer per 
spective, as a man whoso httle personal fatltng s were over 
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laid by sterling quabties and whose administrative sbort- 
conungs paled beneath the grandeur of achievements 
which have left an mdehble mark on the history of the 
nation’s relations with the East. 



CIIAPTER XXI 

The Adventurers and their Times 


Tho of ibo era of admittiro — The carij Engluh commtmf- 

In thfl Hist — How thoj HtkJ— T hHr rcligkmi obiernuice*— 
Tb Cnt Indbui conrert — Tho potap objerred bjr tho cbiol 
ofDcbd'i-'Tbdr ilroM— Few Engb+bmrn in India — Drinking 
babiti of tbo mra— Utcrary tanW— Wbat expatriation to tbn 
Ea*t mrant b tbo acrenteentb contory — Tbo debt Dntab 
owta to tlio early adTcntarcn 

W JIFN the three great centres of British influence in 
India had been definitely fixed n now era was 
entered upon in which life ran m more regular channels, 
Adventurta there were for tho adventurous os there always 
win bo in India whflo tho East is East and tho West is 
West * but tho atrugglo of tho race towards their settled 
destiny assumod a distinctly new phaso which earned it 
away from tho arena m which it had hitherto irregularly 
been prosecuted, SIcn now played their part on a mightaer 
stage with more or leas defimtely aisigned parts. They 
were tho leaders of armies and the maVeis and unmolrexs of 
kingdoms they organued tho rule of provmces and they 
settled tho fate of dynasbea they wore buildars rather 
than prospectors or pioneers. It may perhaps, oren bo 
quesboned whether tho greatest of them — Cbvo, Hastings, 
and tho rest of therr brilliant contemporanes— wore 
adventnreri m tho fullest sense of the term. Liko there 
congeners of a later generation they were tho chosen m 
309 
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stmments of a settled order for the execution of its decrees 
on lines which were fairly fixed Romantic as their 
lives were m many respects they were a class apart from 
the merchant adventurers whose careers are traced m the 
precedmg pages 

Not the least mteresting feature of the century of which 
we have treated was the gradual growth of these Enghsh 
commumties m the East which m some cases formed the 
germs of the great porta and cities of our own tune 
Estabhshed m the first instance by a mere handful of the 
Company’s servants — occasionally by not more than a 
hah dozen — ^the factones, if well placed, grew m importance 
untd the staff was a complete organization, mcludmg the 
various grades of functionaries mto which the cove- 
nanted body was divided, the whole representmg a fairly 
large colony They hved together m the factory, which 
was usually a roomy bmldmg with sleepmg apartments 
grouped about a common room The latter served the 
double purpose of a dinmg hall and a council chamber, and 
it was also made to do duty as a chapel until the time 
arrived when the community became large' enough to- 
justiEy the provision of a special room or bmldmg for devo- 
tional purposes An appendage of some of the factones 
and notably of that at Surat, was a beautiful garden m a 
pleasant situation where m the cool of the evenmg the 
exiles might pass a congemal hour or two amid the frmt 
and the flowers, before partakmg of the evenmg meaL 

Rehgious observances were strictly enjomed upon their 
servants by the directors, who made special provision for 
the due execution of their orders m this respect by sendmg 
out chaplams to the prmcipal establishments and m 
arranging for the service of lay readers m cases where 
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the Btoir tras a email one. Some o{ theappomtmente Uko 
that of the Her Pclcr Rogcra, the first of the regular chap- 
lains whoM) \*a"anc5 have already been referred to vrera 
not happy Rut on the other hand there vero amongst 
these cnrlv clencal representatives men who were m every 
way a credit to their cloRi In this category deservedly 
mav be included the Rev Patrick Copeland who went 
out to India a year or two after Rogers. Uo is described 
in a letter to the directors of the penod by one of its prin- 
cipal ngenta m India as one whoso virtuous life suiting 
so well with his sound doctrine is a means of bringing men 
unto God. Not the least of Copeland s claims to a place 
ra the early history of the English in the East is that he 
made the fir< Indian convert that the ^Vngbean Church 
can claim Thu was a Bengali youth whose ocquomtance 
Copeland formed m the course of his travels. The lad was 
taken to Fngbnd by his patron and publicly baptised at 
tho Clmrch of 6t. Dioms Bockchurch Fenchurch Street, 
on December 22 ICIG m the name of Peter to which 
according to some accounts lung James added tho sur 
name of Pope. Subsequently tho Indian Peter returned 
to his n a ti\ eland to drop once more into obscurity Cope- 
land, whoso later career was spent m tho West Indies 
died m tho Bermudas. 

The ordinsrv hfo of the Eastern foctoncs ran on rather 
ngid hncs. Dsually tho day commenced with prayers 
at fl ojn. Afterwards was a light informal breakfast, 
analogous to the ehota hazn or little breakfast of 
the Anglolndion of to-day At midday was the dmnor 
a lubstanUol meal to which the members of the establish- 
ment sat down m the strict order of precedence, the chief 
agent and the members of his council at a top table, and 
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the factors and writers and others m their due positions at 
a lower table The various dishes were washed down with 
Spanish or Shiraz wine with, as a welcome accompaniment 
on most days, pale punch made of brandy, rose water, citron 
jmce and sugar Tea was also served at the meals and 
extensively consumed. On Sundays and days of 'kigh 
festival game was added to the menu and the toasts of 
the Kmg and the Company were given, followed by the 
healths of every one present, down to the most jumor 
ofi&cial The evenmg meal was on more frugal hues It 
was followed by conversation, which sometimes became so 
animated as to call for the mtervention of the semors 
At rune o’clock the gates of the factory were closed An 
hour later the entire establishment was wrapped m 
slumber 

A great deal of pomp marked the mcommg and out- 
going of those m authority m the factory As early as 1623 
the agent at Surat, when he made his pubhc appearances, 
was preceded by a banner and a saddle horse and was 
attended by a native company composed of men armed 
with swords and bows and arrows and bearmg shields 
Later the practice was improved upon, and the metchant 
adventurers when they went abroad did so m regular 
procession. At the head of the Ime went a silk flag — the 
national emblem — ^followed by a body of musicians and 
the chief agent’s Arab horses m state trappmgs Then 
came the great man himself, rechnmg m luxurious ease 
m a palankeen borne upon the shoulders of four orderhes 
with two others as rehefs behmd. A considerable body 
of native servants m scarlet uniforms followed Behmd 
them were the members of council m large coaches drawn 
by oxen The tail of the procession was formed by the 
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)nnioT offiaaU eomo on horseback, some m carnages. 
Even the ordinary movementa of tho membera of the stall 
were Btncll) regulated The chief and tho iccond m rank 
had palankeens at their disposal and the other members 
of tho councJ, vntU tho chaplain were honoured by having 
an umbrella boroe above them when they left tho facioTj 
Tho lens favoured mortals wero domed these convcni- 
cnees with a stem regard for tho native laws of etiquette, 
which demanded that authonty should bo marked m this 
•pcctal way 

In the matter of drees tho Englishman, at tho outset at 
nil events, largely adhered to their European garb Roo 
tnado a special point of this during hia embassy under 
the rightful supposition that ho was more likely to wm 
respect by observing his national customs as far os possible 
than by masquerading m native costuma He probably 
set the fashion m this matter, for, for a generation at least, 
broadcloth was the only wear of tho Englishman on cere- 
monial occasions. It must have been a terrible infliction 
m tbo sweltering days of the Indian hot season to move 
about m tho thick heavy garments which tho fashion ol 
tho day decreed and it was doubtless with a sense of 
what was duo to comfort and health that as the century pro- 
gressed a more rational style of dress was mtroduced, the 
English cloth giving place to the mdigonona calico Wigs 
too were largclv discWcd, though those high m authonty 
conlmued to elmg to them as adjuncts which lent thoir 
pcraonahticB additional impressiveness m tho cytB of the 
nativca. That there was somethmg m this theory waa 
ahown about tho end of tho century when a Sumatran 
queen before whom a deputation of ofEciala from Madrna 
attended was ao attracted by tho wigs that she was not 
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satisfied until they had been taken ofi and handed up to 
her for her inspection 

Until towards the end of the century no Englishwomen 
were permitted by the Company to share the exile of its 
servants At the time of Roe’s embassy much trouble 
arose through a sudden irruption of Enghshwomen — 
Steele’s wife and another — ^upon the factories at Surat and 
Ahmedabad. In his irritation at the disturbance of his 
peace, for which the ladies were responsible, the ambassador, 
strongly urged the directors to prohibit their servants 
from havmg their wives m India with them This un- 
gaUant advice was followed, with the consequence that 
untd the door was practically forced by the establishment 
and growth of permanent settlements the smgle roof of 
the factory covered the entire Enghsh commumty The 
distant wives, however, were not forgotten Mandelslo, 
the Italian traveller who visited Surat about the year 1638, 
notes that at the Enghsh factory it was the custom of the 
leadmg functionaries at dinn er to drink to their wives m 
England. 

It IS not remarkable that m the absence of the refinmg 
and restrammg influence of women social customs m these 
early settlements should have degenerated largely into 
dunking customs “ There is a general complamt that 
we drmk a damnable deal of wme this year,” wrote Thomas 
Pitt at the close of the seventeenth century He was 
doubtless well withm the mark as excess is written large 
over aU the records of the Company of this period. But 
it was not the wme which worked the mischief so much 
as the poisonous decoction known as arrack punch, 
manufactured from the raw native spmt The deadly 
effects of this compound upon the early Enghsh com- 
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tnunitiea art testified to by Bcmicr and other wnteia who- 
nsifed India at this penod. In the caiao o( seamen espea 
ally it mu a fruitful somro of mortality os it is onfor 
Innately still to-day nmempt the careless Jacks of tho mer* 
cantilo manno who nro stranded for n period m one or 
other of ibo great Indian porta. 

If Racchtu was at times unduly woisluppcd tho gods of 
learning and bteratnre wero not entirely n^lcctcd* There 
is cndcaco in the correspondence of tho penod that men 
kept up their acquaintance with tho classics and that 
they took a real pleasure m intellectual purtoits. At the 
Surat factory, quite early m its history a library was 
formed with the Company s assistance. The colloction 
of books famished was, perhaps, not exactly of the land 
which would have appealed to the taatca of tho average 
mam WTiat it xcas liLo may be gathered from a communi 
cation from Sir George Oxenden to the directors m tba 
year ICCG * Vour hTirary here wrote tho President, 

IS carefully looked after and preserved, and wo could 
wish it were better furnished with books. It consists for 
the main of English treatises and is almost totally de* 
furrusht of tho works of tho onefent wntem \y'e find 
none of tho Fotbers works, any more than the Epistios of 
Clemens Romanus, Hero arc Epistles of Ignatiua. The 
works of Epiphonius and St AugusUn^ with some im 
perfect pieces of other Fathers, only bclongmg to a pnvoto 
library ” 

Tho suggestion made as to the deficionacs of this Burnt 
library convoys rather a terrifying impression of tho read 
mg tastes of that far-off Anglo-India, Nor does it appear 
that addiction to heavy hterature was a poouhanty 
of tho generation of exiles to which Bit Qeorgo Oxenden. 
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belonged In 1720 — to take a year a little beyond the 
period at wbich. our narrative m the mam closes — ^there 
was sold “by pubhc outcry” at Anjengo, the birthplace 
of Sterne’s Eliza, the foUowmg books belonging to dif- 
ferent persons Coles’ English and Latin Dictionary, The 
Worthies of Devon, TiUotson’s Worhs, Government of the 
Tongue, At kins on’s Epiphany, The History of the World, 
2nd volume of The Taller, Art of Self Government, The 
Present State of England, Ccesar's Commentaries and Moll’s 
Geography Here is a decidedly miscellaneous hst, far 
removed for the most part from the readmg of the ordmaty 
Englishman of to-day who hves m the East It must be 
remembered, however, that when these books were sold 
Pamela had only just been bom, that Clarissa Harlowe 
was still to arrive — ^that, m fact, the modem novel had 
yet to be created 

It IS difiScult to part with the old era without a pang 
■of regret It was a spacious age m which great thmgs 
were accomplished with scanty means and m the face 
of enormous difl&culties Only mpn of the finest fibre could 
have passed, as most of our heroes did, successfully through 
the ordeals which marked their careers Though all were 
traders, mtent on commercial gam, they could at times 
rise to the loftiest heights of self-abnegation m the mterests 
•of then country IVe cannot m these days, perhaps, 
realize to the fullest extent the sacrifice that most of them 
made Expatriation to the East had' an added terror m 
that period when the voyage was oftentimes an odyssey of 
disease and misfortune and when a comparatively small 
proportion of those who went out to fill assigned positions 
•ever returned home There were none of the luxunes 
■which now make hfe m the tropics tolerable to the 
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Furopcati and there were fow of tho plam comforfa which 
to-day arc regarded as absolutely indispensable to healthy 
existence. It was for many a life of dull hcart-brcalann’ 
monotony, varied only by tho visitations of disease or tho 
viossitudes incidental to tho precanons relations m which 
the English stood to the native powers in whose temtory 
thig' resided. 

This work has been written m vom if it does not show 
how much Britain owes to those men and more espcoally 
to the leaders who by their devotion and heroic self sacnfico 
gave such a splendid impetus to the cause of national 
expansion Lancaster Courthopo Jourdam Middleton, 
Downton — these aro names worthy to rank vnth those of 
tho Bcamcn of tho carher generation who won fame on 
tho Western mam and they will compare not unfavourably 
with the naval heroes who in a later ago secured for Bntam 
tho mastery of tho sea and with it tho consolidation of her 
overseas poascssions. They arc of the immortal company 
of whom Tennyson sang m his memorable Imes — 

Wo ialTd whoiOTer ship couJd lafl ; 

Wo fomjdod many « mJgfefy #Uto 
Prmy Qod oar gmbaaM nuy not toll 
ITirotigb cia Tc n few of boing great.” 

And of tho prominent figur« who played their part on 
land in fbw overture to tho great drama of British dom- 
mion m tho East may we not also say that they too are 
of the body of the elect — true Empire huildoia t Though 
their deeds were not so spectacular as those of tho great 
administratois and soldiers of subsequent centunee, Oxen 
den Aungier and Charnock wore worthies whose acbeve- 
ments wo cannot overlook m appraising the h um a n foioos 
which assisted to build up tho Britahr lndi a n Empiro. 
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But when aU has been said that can be said of the work 

V 

of the early adventurers something is left for explanation 
as to the causes which produced the wonderful results 
which are seen visibly shapmg m the immediately precedmg 
•chapters England, beaten, humiliated, discredited m 
Eastern Asia, turns her face to India Her resources are 
limited, her prestige is lower than at any period m her 
recent history, and she has almost lost faith m herself 
■amid the misfortunes of a period of mtemal conflict and 
subsequent degeneracy of national morals and mstmcts , and 
yet m spite of all she steadily marks out for herself the 
hues upon which m the next century she advances — as re- 
gards her European rivals — to an impregnable position on 
the Indian penmsula Can we account for this except by 
a reference to those higher influences which govern our 
hves ^ As “ there’s a Divimty that shapes our ends, 
jough-hew them how we will,” so m the workmg of that 
miracle, the estabhshment of British rule m India, may 
' 'we not see the finger of Providence 1 
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conducts torture of prisoners, 
226, censured by Carpentier, 
236 

Dedel, Cornells, prepares to attack 
Courthope, 191 
Defence, The, 187, 189 
Disciplme on the ships of the East 
India Company, 72 
Don Jeronimo attacks Downton 
off Surat, 126 

Downton, Nicholas, appomted to 
command the Darling, 69 , dis- 
course of to his men, 71 , com- 
mands the Peppercorn, 90 , 
left m charge at Aden, 99 , pro- 
ceeds to Mocha, 100 , schemes 
to release Sir Henry Middleton, 
106, quarrels with Middleton, 
106 , gloomy ratioomations of, 
112 , amves off Surat with four 
ships, 124 , IS attacked by the 
Portuguese, 126 , wins a not- 
able victory, 127, is attacked 
by the Rev Peter Rogers, 128 , 
dies at Bantam, 129 , character 
of, 129 

Drake’s circumnavigation of the 
world, 18 , visit to the Spice 
Islands, 179 , 

Dnnkmg, mordinate, amongst the 
East India Company’s servants, 
72, 314 


Drunkenness, attitude of Jehangir 
towards, 143 

Dutch and English rivalry m the 
East, 177, 267 

Dutch graveyard at Surat, Van 
Speult boned m the, 237 

Dutch, open a trade with the 
East, 33 , effect of Eastern 
operations of the, on pnces, 43 , 
at Acheen, 44 , firmly establish 
their power m the Eastern 
Seas, 180 , capture the Swan off 
Poolo Roon, 192 , conclude the 
Treaty of Defence with the 
English, 209 , capture Ceylon 
and Cochm and Cannanore, 
264 , bitterly oppose English 
occupation of Bombay, 266 , 
conclusion of war between the 
English and the, 277 

E 

Eagle, The, 247 

Eastern Archipelago, Dutch power 
founded m the, 33 , the struggle 
for ascendancy m the, 178 , 
English dnven from the, 239 , 
deadly nvahy m the, 240, 266 

East Tndift Company, formation of 
the, 34 , wide range of the first 
operations of the, 66 , com- 
manders of the, 66 , life on the 
ships of the, 69 , preachers on 
the ships of the, 71 , stem dis- 
ciphne mamtamed on the ships 
of the, 72, firman to trade 
granted to, by the Mogul Gov- 
ernment, 122 , firman to trade 
granted to, by Jehangir, 174, 
first designs of m regard to 
India, 177 , appeal to the Lord 
Treasurer for redress against the 
Dutch, 182 , issue of pamphlet 
by, concemmg “ The M^sacre of 
Amboma,” 219 , Shah Abbas 
grants a firman to for tradmg m 
Persia, 214 , contemplates the 
abandonment of its factory at 
Surat, 263 , obtams a site for 
a factory on the Coromandel 
Coast, 263 , transfer to the, of 
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B4st(ila7 by tb* CSroim, !S0| 
now prlTlkgw to, by 

Aurongwbo, 269 1 CUbrlw 
Bocfibton obtain* trmdlng 
^Tlleget in Braga! for tbo, 
176 1 priTflrat* jjrantad to tbo, 
by Ooimroll, 177 no» cbartor 
granted to, at tbo RMtoratkxi, 
278 I make* buportant ^nge* 
in tb« Indian admlnlstratl^ 
3(U mode of U!o of t^ aer 
Tanta of tbo, 310 

Cfirerd Uouatifntttrtr 20, 23 

Edvard* lacolTo d by Jebanglr 
131 

Eldrcd, J,, SO 

EUzab^b a, Qnera, repUe* to 
Spontab protMt*, 18 grant* 
obartor to tbo Ea^t India Com 
pany J7 1 lottor to tbo King of 
Aobm 45 

England and Holland, war bo- 
tvton, IM 177 

EogQab and Hntoh riralry tn the 
Ea*t, 177 

Engtiab coaoh preaented to Johan 
gir 138 

EngUah mlifloQ to the Great 
Mogul, 131 

EngTkb Tnrlrtiy Company 1110,30 

EngQabvotnen tn India, 314 

Bran* WnDnin, a candidate for 
a pTcaoberablp go the Eait 
Tny(u. Company a Beet, 71 


E 

Eatfr Jehangir and the, 151 
Pardo, John a priaooer ol An>» 
boina, 118 

PeraeH, lAorenoe, takra prbooer 
at Hoeba, 101 1 tafl* In attempt 
to eacape, 108 1 pobened at 
Mooba, 110 

Eboton, Henry oommaoda ax 
padi tlop to tbe'Baat U 
Einidi, 'WHUam at Snrat, 83 
Elioal of Ambotna, de Bnryne, 
a Hatcdi, lonintmada. 217 
iltob, Ralph, vand«±Dg* of in the 
East, 30 141 


ntaberbert. Captain, deaeribea 
Amboina, S13 

Forbidden fmlt, Ooco-4e-Mer 
identified a* th^ by Oordoo, 94 
Port Bemige, Po^ AI, 188 
Fort SL Geoaye built 2W; EiW 
Ikh withilimw to, from BeogM, 
803 

Fort Vlctotla, Ambolna, deaorip* 
tioD of, 214 

Footer Mr M lUiam, edRa Jour 
daln ■ Narrative, 93 j tnggeo* 
tioo oC a* to Bombay 259 
Foonder’* Hall, the emdie of the 
Ea*t Indk Company 35 
Foiaroft, Qoor^ ajnxjintod to 
the ohaiRe ol the ILadna Fao* 
tory 178 1 depovd by fib 
Edvard Winter 280 
Foxoroft, Nathaniel, dkloyal 
ntterance* of, 279 j ordered 
home, 281 

Fomroft, Samoel, oommandi the 
iftrrimM Foyai, 14 


G 

Garden of Eden, Gordon * theory 
ai to the, 04 

“ GIbrahar of the Eaat," 91 

Goa, TTumv Sterena of Nev 
ChOcige at, 31 ; EngUdi aecit aa 
ptlaQoeii ta 76 j fleet prepared 
at for oae againti the Enf^lib, 
110 I deaorlption of, 240 In- 
qpliitlcm at, MO Vlowoy of 
vritea deapaitlngly of tha poab 
tloD of tb* Fortogneae In the 
Eaat, 258 ) Vkeroy of decline* 
to hand Bombay orer to tb* 
Eo^di, £07 

GombrooiUnodaen Bander Abboa, 

141 

Gordon*, General, theory aa to 
the Gardn of Eden, 04 

Oooldhsge, preacher pranki of at 
Borat, 129 

Grand Bdgaar refacenoe to, 101 
109 116 

Great Moeol, Eaat India Oompany 
deapatobea an enroy to the, 55 1 
Jamea Fa letter 73 1 Eog. 
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hsh Mission under Sir Thomas 
Koe to the Court of the, 131 
Griggs, WiUiam, a prisoner of 
Amboma, 218 

Guest, The, 40 , dismantled ofiE 
Cape St. Angustme, 41 
Guzerat Coast sighted by first 
Enghsh ship to visit India, 78 


H 

Hackwell, Thomas, 206 

Hall, Captain John, descnbes 
Bombay, 262 

Hanharapur, factory estabhshed 
at, 276 

Mart, The, 247 

Hawkins, Mrs , mamage of to 
Wilham Hawkms, 83 , remamed 
to Gabnel Towerson, 90, 211 

Hawkms, William, Fenton’s lieu- 
tenant, 20 

; Hawkins, William, envoy to the 
Great Mogul, landed at Surat, 
73 , early history of 74 , op- 
posed by the Portuguese, 76, 
thwarted by Makarrab l^an, 
the Mogul Governor, 76 , starts 
from Surat for Agra, 77 , arrives 
at Agra and is received by 
Johangir, 81 , appomted to a 
high court position by Jehan^, 
82 , mamed to an Armenian 
girl, 83 , curious rumour as to, 
prevalent at Surat, 83 , de- 
Bcnbcs Johangir’s mode of hfe, 
84 , fall of from Impenal 
favour, 89 , embarks for Eng- 
land with his wife, 89 , dies on 
the voyage, 90 

Heath, Captam Wilham, super- 
sedes Job Chamock, 301 

Hober’s hnes on Bombay, 272 

H color, The, 40, 62, 67, 73, 76, 113, 
124 

Hedges sent as Agent to Bengal, 
283 

Hemsoll, William, coachman to 
Jchangir, 166 

Hijih, English occupation of, 296 

Hitoo, Jourdnm trades at, 183 , 


English factory at, 211 , posi- 
tion of, 214 

Hooghly, factory established at, 
277 

EopexoeU, The, 276 
Hound, The, 206 
Houtman, Comehus, conduota 
Dutch expedition to the East, 
33 

I 

Ibrahim Khan releases English 
Agents at Dacca, 304 
Imam Zuh Beg, Persian General, 
263 

India, first Englishman to visit, 
31 , first connexion of England 
was established, 65, 73 
Indian Chaplams, 71, 128, 311 
Indian Convert, the ^t, 311 
Indian ship seized at Mocha by 
Sir Henry Middleton, 109 
Infanta of Portugal marnes 
Charles II, 266 
Interlopers m India, 283 

J 

Jakatra, the modem Batavia, 
Sir Thomas Dale attacks Dutch 
fleet off, 202 , occupation of by 
Dale’s force, 204, re-ocoupa- 
tion of by Dutch, 206 
James I gives Sir Edward Miohel- 
bome a hcence to trade m the 
East, 66 , christens the Traders 
Increase, 69 , addresses letter 
to the Great Mogul, 73 , ap- 
pomts Sir Thomas Boe as 
Ambassador to the Court of 
Jehangir, 133 , and Thomas 
Coryat, 170 , greatly moved ot 
“The Massacre of Amboma,” 
236 

Japanese pirates attack Sir Ed- 
ward Michelbomo’s ship, 61 
Japanese, seized by the Dutch, at 
Amboma, on a charge of con- 
spiracy, 214 , are tortured and 
jmpheato the English, 215 , 
mterrogate the English pris- 
oners, 232 
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Juk (xSdnd to EimUsb hr 
Shah Abl)4s, tifi } Captain 
S hffi^ng boried at, 

Jeban|b^ the Erapcror wniiaxn 
EawUna prooooai to tho Coort 
of fl7{ Jamei Ti I«tt«r to, 73 j 
nomlnatoi Uakocrab KTtan to 
Ui» Gorenimciit of Strrat, 70; 
oliaiaot«r of, T9 ; recelrca Hair 
Uni in frioidlV faihlm, 81 j 
appointi HaTTkttia to a Ctrart 
offloe, 82 ; llndi a wiio for Haw 
khu, B3 ; chuban of, 84; 
drinUog boixta of, 8fi, 143 } main 
taint a Conrt reportar 80; 
ornaltr of, 87 143; d^gradM 
HawUna, 80 ; Bir Tbomai Boo 
deipatobed onamitsioQto, 133 
rec«lT«a Bir Tbonum Ro»s 133; 
■luTWi frlendthlp to Boa, ISO; 
dkoojaaa artlitio gneetioai wUh 
Boo, 139 ; and Roe • minlatiireai, 
141 qniti Aimare, 147 ; 
iplendaon of tb# camp of, 
140 ; and tho /oifr 101 re- 
gard of for Ro^ 103 ; eatab- 
fiahaa hia Court at Maoi^ 153 
has otuiOQ* faxtarriew with Roe 
nUtfre to preacsits, 104 Is 
weighed against gold, 106 ; 
roodTcs PrJnoo Khrarum on his 
retain from war 169 ; opbraidi 
Brfnoe Khumnn for hla hottiUty 
to Roe, 104; reodTCs Thotnat 
Coryat, 109 1 attltado of to- 
waj^ conTrrti to Obiktlanity 
171 

Jeronbno de FaTia, a ocDTerted 
Jeaah, 369 

Jotmaon, Timothy a prlaocmr of 
Amboina, 318 

Joint English and Dutch Oom- 
rnission to ocauider dlspatea in 
tha East, 183 

Joost, dohn« intereedca for Em 
U sh pdioofn at Amboina, 231 

Joardain Optain John, oariy life 
of, 93; proceeds OTwriand from 
Aden to hTneha, 97 } eondncta 
an expedltloa to the MohHoait 
103; has tnterrWw with Jan 
Pletmoon Om, 183 ; driren 


frcmi the llohussai by the Dutch, 
185 ertahUihea a factoiy at 
llaMsaar 186 despatchre ex 
peubdon to Banda, 187 sends 
a toithec e^>editton to the 
Molucoas, IByj proceeds to 
Patanl with the Bcntni and 
the BamwOHf 300 ; IdDed hi a 
Bght with the Dutch, 300 


S 

KeeUnt Ckptain WIIHam, oom 
mander of the third Toymgo to 
the Ernst, 07 i dlsooursQ ^ to 
the men in his Beet, 71 rbit 
of to^e tfnfnnrMa 181 
Kburrum, Princs (aftorwardt the 
Enroeroc Shah Jehan), inlmfcei 
to the Engikh, 131 ( opposes Sir 
Ibomas Koe, 137 treats with 
soom Roe s appHnatlnn for a 
treaty 146 ; retums in triumph 
from his oempaign, 169 ; arro- 
sant oonduot of towards Roe, 
160 derotioa of to Ifomtaa 
Uahal, 101 li reoonriled to 
Roe, 162 { oppose* the English 
in dntbar^ 163; gire* the 
trading pefrfloges, 174 
KUhm, EcigUsh attack, m, 260 


L 

Ladhtook, Thomaa, a prfsonat of 
Ambohie, US 

Ijijioaster Sr James, eariy life of, 
33 ; aooompanies Raymood s 
sxpedithai to the East, 23 ; 
TWts Penang, 30 aialta the 
West Indies, 28 ; returns to 
jrngUnd, 29 J oooiduots eipedJ- 
tion to Bia^ 39; appoteted 
Goverswc and Gea«r*l of the 
Bast India Company 37 ; con 
dnota second eipedition to the 
41 ; arrlret at Aoheen, 
48 raids Portugoeso sh^ 49 ; 
bids farewell to the King oi 
Aoheen, 61; deimerate plight 
of ofl the Cap®, 63 1 returns to 
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England, 63 , magnificent suc- 
cess of his voyage, 64 
Langhome, Sir William, appomted 
to mvestigate Winter’s coup 
d*it(U m Moiras, 281 
Lanoa, English factory at, 211 
Leedes, W , 30 

Leicester, Earl of, organizes an 
expedition to the East, 19 
Ltscar, or Imperial Camp, splen- 
dours of the, 149 
Leytimor, 214 
The, 262 

Literature on the East India Com- 
pany’s ships, 70 
LmdoUy The, 247 
Lonthor, 187, 190 
Lord Treasurer appealed to for 
redress against the Dutch, 182 
Lottery, a fateful, 228 
Luhu, Jourdam apphes for a site 
for a factory at, 183 , site for 
a factory offered at, 187 , Eng- 
lish factory at, 211 


M 

Macbeth, allusion to Fitch’s travels 
m, 32 

Macoasar, factory established at 
by Jourdam, 186 
Madagascar, Lancaster’s fleet 
visits, 43 

Madras (Fort St Gteorge) founded, 
263, 274 , Thomas Pitt ap- 
pomted President of, 286 , 
English vuthdrawn to from 
Bengal, 303 

Magellan, Straits of, Cavendish 
proceeds through the, 22 
Makarrab Khan, history of, 76 , 
mtngues agamst Hawkins, 89 , 
falls from power, 119 , besieges 
Damaun, 123 , seeks aid of 
Downton’s fleet, 124 , aids Sir 
Thomas Roe, 139 
Malacca, fight between Dutch 
and Portuguese off, 180 
Malacca, Straits of, Lancaster 
visits the, 26, 43 
Malaya, first Bntish buned m, 27 


Mandu, Jehangir establishes his 
Court at, 162 
Mare Scourge, The, 40 
Markham’s, Sir Clement, opmion 
of John Davis, 38 
Marlborough, James Ley, Earl of, 
commands expedition for the 
occupation of Bombay, 266 
Mastiffs presented to Jehangir, 
167 

Merchant Eoyal, The, 24 
Merchant's Hope, The, 124, 125 
Messa, or Grand Cairo, letters for- 
warded by way of, &om Mocha, 
111 

Miohelbome, Sir Edward, a nval 
of Lancaster, 38 , conducts an 
expedition to the East, 68 , 
falls m with Japanese pirates, 
69 , desperate fight, 61 , re- 
turns home, 64 

Miohiok, Cevioe, Japanese victim 
at Amboma, 215 
Middleton, David, 67, successful 
expedition of to the Moluccas, 
68, 113, 182 

Middleton, John, dies at Bantam^ 
62 

Middleton, Sir Henry, early hie of, 
66 , conducts an expedition to 
the Moluccas, 67 , arrives at 
Surat, 89 , arrives with his fleet 
at Aden, 98 , arrives at Mocha, 
100 , taken pnsoner, 102 , 
quarrels with Downton, 106 , 
escapes from captivity, 107 , 
seizes an Indian ship at Mocha, 
109 , concludes peace with Shah- 
bunder of Mocha, 110, pro- 
ceeds to India, 111 , blockades 
Aden, 112 , proceeds to Ban- 
tam, 113 , dies at Bantam, 114 , 
character of, 114 , effect of the 
influence of, with the Indian 
traders, 177 , visit of, to the 
Moluccas, 181 

Mir Jumlah, threatens the Eng- 
lish, 277 

Mocha, Captam Alexander Shar- 
peigh visits, 67 , Jourdam pro- 
ceeds overland to, 97 , Middle- 
ton’s fleet arrives at, 99 , Eng- 
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Uih nud* capttrM at, 102 1 
EtUek oa tb« Ikahng at, 103 
MoftU Court, ipkadocT oi the, 1S3 
Uo^ GoTemmait, granU a 
ftmoa to trado at Surat to the 
Enrlbh, 112 ( dMlarea war 
agamit the For Uigu oa e, 123 
Moloctws, The, Camidlah rliita, 
£2 Lanouter acnds a jdimaoe 
tOj 6^ ; Ueairy Middleton eatab- 
liibea a trad* with, 07 | DaTid 
Middleton conduot* a eucoeaful 
eipcditUm to, 08 ; Ileniy Mid 
dloton * Tlfit to, 181 } Kmllnx ■ 
Tirit to, 181 ; BaTid Middle- 
ton a Tljit to, IBI | Jourdaln a 
Tidt to, 183 ; Qeorg* Ball eon 
doota an •znedition to, 1B0| 
•xpedition ooapatched to, to 
ralirr* Couithope 107; Dutoh 
fleet withdraw* from Jahatra 
to, 203 

j/ofycndiae. The, 101 
Muh^d Deo last King of Orlaaa, 
£75 

Mnmtax Mahal, Prince Khunmu « 
derotlon to, 161 
Unaical InstrummU on (he Eait 
India Oompoo^B ahlp*, 70 


Kailaica Courthope MtahUahM a 
fort on, 103 
Nelra, 187 103 
Vao Ytar • Oi/t, 111 
Newbenr Jame*, 30 
Hleohar lilanda, lAnoaater touMsei 
at the, 

Koot Jehangir a faTourlto 

queen 137 ; aoeompanie* 
Jehangir on hlB p c u gre ea , 140 1 
intii^ea oh 161 ; aaalata th* 
dechnu of Boo, 163 
North We*t Paaiage, aflorta to 
dlaooTer the, 10 


Oriental Hanaard, An, 143 
Orma a appceolatlcBi o( DowntwJ, 
110 


Ormtix, FUoh and bla oompaoiona 
fanptiaoned at, 31 j PortuOTeae 
oeoupatlon oh 241 ; heabged 
by th* Petdani, 240 ; bealeged 
by the Eogilih, 251 \ mu r u 
dered to the Englhh, 253 
dcecriptlou d, JW 
Orioader The, 117 111 
Omriand rout* for lotten^ ear^ 
uae of. 111 

Oxonden, CSulatopher tomb of, 
270 

Oxtndon, Sir Oeor^ appointed 
to the charge d w Surat (ao- 
toar 166i early oaraer of, 266 ; 
ddUnl po^ oi, 169 death d, 
£70; iplti^ of, 170) on the 
Qhrary at Surat {aotory 115 


Fatsee* ol Bombay 171 
Fatani, Sir Edwa^ Miohelboci* 
dtr*^ hia oonne to. 58 t th* 
DdHia^ at, 113 ; the Hound 
anti tlw BatujMon attacked and 
captured by the Dotoh at, 106 
Athw wreatiea with a Uoo at 
Agm, 87 

Patna, laotory oatabKibed at, 1T7 
Femha, Bhaipefgha fleet off 03 
Pamherton eMpe* from oaptirtty 
at Mooha, 100 
Penang, Larumater rlaha, 16 
Powlopt, TTie, 13 
Pepper Trade, 43 
Fupptmru^ liev 68, 0(V 90 104^ 
life, US 

Pecsian QnU, Engiiah in tb*. 140 ; 

tmpartanoe d tha, 141 
Penian* baaleg* Ormux, 249 1 
oonabde a oompaoi with th* 
Tan gtUii, 150 

Fhantom th* l^end of, 41 
Piracy aota of, by fir Edward 
J^helbome, 56 

Pitt,Tbomaa*,*Jroh intadopec 183; 
appointed Qowmor d Madraa, 
380 ) famooa dlamacid d, 183 
Plato, BItw wreck of od* of 
Fenton a ahtpa o9 th* mouth of 
the, 21 
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Poolo Ai, protest of natives of, 
against Dutch oppression, 186 , 
Dutch and English fleets off, 
188 

Poolo Boon, Courthope obtains 
cession of, 190 , retrocession of, 
239 , final occupation of by the 
Dutch, 239 

Portugal and England, conclusion 
of peace between, 263 
Portugal and Holland, disastrous 
effect of war between, 264 
Portugal and Spam, grievous 
wrongs mflioted on the English 
by, 29 

Portugal and the Spioe Islands, 
179 

Portuguese fleet defeated off 
Surat by Best, 120 
Portuguese fleet defeated off 
Surat by Downton, 127 
Portuguese m the Persian Gulf, 
241, 246 

Portuguese, Mogul Government 
declares war agamst, 123 
Portuguese opposition to the 
English, at Acheen, 47 , m 
India, 66, 76, 111, 116, 120, 
124, 240 

Portuguese ships captured m 
the Straits of Malacca by Lan- 
caster, 27, 49 

Powle, John, a prisoner of Am - 
boma, 218 

Preachers on the East India Com- 
pany’s ships, 71 

Presents mtercepted by Jehangir, 
154 

Pnaman, Lancaster visits, 61 
Price, Abel, a prisoner at Am- 
boma, 216 , under torture im- 
phcates his colleagues m a 
charge of conspiracy, 217 
Pnnco Henry, at the chnstemng 
of the Traders Increase^ 169 , 
godfather to Sir Robert Shir- 
ley’s son, 243 

Psalm Book at the Hague, a reho 
of Amboma, 230 

Psalm sung by Lancaster’s men 
before the Kmg of Acheen, 61 
Purohas’s opmion of Downton, 129 


R 

Raffles, Sir T S , on the Spice 
Islands, 179 

Rajapur, proposed retirement of 
the Ehiglish to, 263 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, founds the 
Colony of Virginia, 21 
Ramsey, Ephraim, a prisoner of 
Amboma, 218 

Raymond, George, commands ex- 
pedition to the East, 23 , is 
lost m a storm off the Cape, 24 
Reaal, Laurence, Dutch Governor- 
General, seeks composition with 
Courthope, 193 , issues pro- 
clamation agamst the English^ 
196 , demands the evacuation 
of Poolo Roon, 196 
Recife, Lancaster’s attack on, 29 
Bed Dragon^ The, 40, 62, 117 
Red Sea, Sir Heniy Middleton 
returns to the, 112 
Red Sea Trade m ancient times, 92 
Rejib Aga, makes Sharpeigh 
captive at Aden, 96 , plays the 
confidence trick on Sir Henry 
Middleton at Mocha, 100 , 
directs attack on the English, 
102 , begms to “ smg a new 
song,” 109 , poisons Laurence 
Eemell, 110 

Religious observances of the Com- 
pany’s servants, 71, 310 
Roe, Sir Thomas, selected as 
Ambassador to Jehangir, 133 , 
ancestry of, 133 , arrives at 
Surat, 136 , received by Johan- 
gir, 136 , opposed by Prmce 
Khurrum, 137 , forbidden to 
visit the Court, 138 , is restored 
to favoulr, 139 , Jehangir’s 
liking for, 140 , presents mmia- 
tures to Jehangir, 141 , is 
present at one of Jehangir’s 
dnnkmg bouts, 142 , horrified 
by an mstance of Jehangir’s 
cruelty, 143 , presses for a 
treaty, 146 , views of as to 
permanent representation at the 
Mogul Court, 146 , describes 
Jehangir’s departure from 
Ajmere, 147 , desonbes the 
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JetAngir** bctuTioor 
to ft (ftUr or doToUtv )&1 1 tU' 
ie« of lC'’t ftnfTc* with tho 
ImpcrUI CuDp ftt Muda 16) ( 
ttiinc* titcTTffw of with Je- 
huj^dr rtUUro to pn^ctiU, IM | 

wilaotw th* ecmnooy d( wrhdi* 
fas th* EffljwroT ftfp^iut 
iMj ftiTopiuit con Juct of rtinoo 
Khmnrm to, ICO; rrcttitft tbo 
ftM of A«i( Khftn ftod Noor 
Ufthfth 101; U rtccocDcd to 
Waco Kbnmim, 1C2 ; pro* 
ctcdi to Ahmcd^l^tL 164 ; falls 
under Jabangif a (mplcasure^ 
1T3 I secures « finnan to trm^ 
17-1 1 quill Indian 176; death 
of 16; hsportancu of his 
worit 17C, 

.BotCaci* The 24" 

Roi^n tho R«t Fcter attacks 
liowntoof 127 I charaeterof 311 
Roaensju 190 
Bottmfoni The 231 
Ray Fruiro d» Andrftd® eoodacts 
ftu ezpcditloo to the IVrslan 
Golf 216> rmrenden to tha 
RngUtb at Klihm^ SC3 ; cftcapca, 
268 


S 

Sacrament denied to the Ambofaift 
priiooers 228 

Sadler John^ a p ris ooer of Am 
bofas> 21S 

St. Ifelraa, Fenton a project for 
the annexation of, 20; Ian 
caster rliita, 27 

St. John a Gburohjard, Oaleutta, 
Job Chamock a tomb fa, 906 
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